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GENERAL REPORT 


OK a?HE 

ADMlNISTUiTION OE THE PUNJAB PROPER, 

FOE THE TEAES 1849-50 & 1850-51, 


Section L 

Pakt I. — Physical Aspect op the Punjab Peoper. 

1. The foilowing Report will treat of the Administration^ Civil, 

Military and Political, in that portion of Run- 

Scope of the Present jgg^ Singh’s kingdom which, in March 1849, was 
’ annexed to the British Empire in the East. 

Since annexation, the country has borne the territorial title of Pun- 
jab Proper,” in contradistinction to those Provinces of the kingdom 
which had been previously lost to the Seikh nation. Of these Pro- 
vinces, one, namely, the Jullunder Doab, or Trans-Sutlej States, toge- 
ther with the alpine District of Kaugra, had once formed an integral 
portion of the old Punjab. The 'Other Province, namely, the Cis- 
Sutlej States, comprised the outskirts of the kingdom, the border 
Settlements, whither martial colonies of Seikh horsemen, crossing 
their river boundary of the Sutlej, had marched to plunder and to 
conquest. These two Provinces have, together with the Punjab 

Cis and Trans-Sutlej erected into one principality, and 

States excluded from placed under one administration. But by rea- 

son of the different dates of acquisition, their 
management has, in some respects, varied from that of the newly 
annexed territory. Their revenues and finances have been kept 
separate, and in the present Report they will not be mentioned. 

2. The whole Punjab, then, is not embraced in the country now 

under discussion. Indeed its fairest portion, the 
Punjab Proper. most densely peopled of its plains, and its most 

fertile valley, have been separated. Still, four 
out of the five Doabs are about to be described, and the new Punjab, 
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thougli shorn of its most peaceful and thrinng Doah, yet contains all 
the most stirring and interesting portions of the old kingdom, all those 
tracts that are most arduous to defend, most difficult to tranquillize, 
most needful of improvement, physical, moral and social. 

This country is in superficial area about 50,400 square miles. 

GeograpMcnl outime. f 

to the 75th meridian of East longitude, a distance 

of 293 miles, and in its greatest length, from the 34th to the 29th 
parallel of North latitude, a distance of 344 miles. In shape it may 
be likened to a vast triangle. The apex points soutlnvard, and is 
formed at that spot -where the five rivers mingle their waters and roll 
down in one united volume to the sea. Thence passing northward, 
the eastern side is marked by the Sutlej and its feeder the Beas, 
the western side by the Sulimanee range, and those mountains which 
sti’etch upwards to the valley of the Cabul river. Towards the north- 
west angle the base rests on the hills, which overlook the valley of 
Peshawur and Huzara ; hence proceeding eastward it touclics the low- 
er boundary of the newly founded kingdom of Jumraoo aucl Kashmeer. 

4. The four Doabs are still popularly known by those names, wliich 

were given them in the days of Mogul asccn- 
Four Doabs. dancy. The Baree lies between tlie Beas and 

Ravee, and the Rechnab between the Ravee and the Chenab, the 
Chuj between the Chenab and the Jhclura; the fourth, enclosed by 
the Jhelum and the Indus, takes its title from the latter, and is styled 
the Sind Saugur” or Ocean of the Indus.'^ Of these tlic Baree 
Doab carries off the palm, as containing the central iManjha, or home 
of the Seikh nation, and the three greatest cities, Lahore, Umritsur, 
and Mooltan. 

5. The face of the country presents every variety from the mo.st 

luxuriant cultivation to the most sandy de.scrts, 
Tljoir physical aspect. wildest prairies of gra.ss and brush- wood. 

A traveller passing through those lines of communication which tra- 
verse the Northern tracts, would imagine the Punjab to be the garden 
of India 5 again returning by the road which intcr-scct-H the central 
tracts, he would suppose it to be a country not worth nnnc.xing. ihc 

culture manifestly depends upon two causes, tlic 
Cultivated tracts. Himalayan range, and the rivcr.s. From 

tlic ba.se of the bill southward, there .stretches a strip of country from 
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50 to 80 miles brond, ^Yatcvcd by mountain-rivulets, and for fertility 
aud agriculture xinsurpassed in Nortbcrii India, In their downward 
course the rivers spread wealth and fruitfulness on cither side, and 
their banks are enriched with alluvial deposits, and fringed with the 
finest cultivation. These tracts, though luiadorncd with trees, and 
unrelieved by any picturesque features, are studded with well-peopled 
villages, arc covered with two waving harvests in the year, and are the 
homes of a sturdy, industrious, and skilful peasantry. Within this 
tract arc situated the sister capitals of Lahore and Umritsur, and 
most of the chief cities, such as Dccnauuggcr, Buttala, Scalkote, 


Their peculiar features. 


Wuzeerabad, Goojceranwalla, Ramuugger, and Goojrat. 

6. Far difierciit is the sad and strange scene Avhich meets the eye 

ill the centres of all the Doabs. These are in- 
Nvastes. . , , 

terminable wastes, overgrown with grass and 

bushes, scautih* threaded by sheep-walks and the foot-prints of cat- 
tle. The chief tenants of these parts are named pastoral tribes, who, 
knowing neither law nor prosperity, collect herds of cattle, stolen from 
the agricultural districts. Here and there a hamlet stands alone in the 

. wilderness, tenanted bv a semi-barbarous popu- 

Thcir peculiar features. , , ,, , • /. « ■> i 

lation, the very aborigines of the land ; around 

the homesteads there will be patches of good cultivation, for the soil 

is rich, and repays irrigation although the ivater be deep below the 

surface. But there are constantly recurring tokens to show that once 

this region was not inferior to the most favored districts. Everywhere 

are seen ruined cities, villages, temples, tanks, wells and water-courses. 

Such are the changes w'hich have passed over this country ! But it would 

be an error to suppose that this region is merely an object of scientific 

or historical interest ; it possesses apractical and appreciableimportance. 

It is the only source from which the capital, the chief towns and 

cities, the great British cantonments, can be supplied with firewood. 

, _ . , , It yields an abundant supply of grass for all eques- 

And practical value. . . i , t - . , , . 

tnan establishments. It sustains with its inex- 


And practical value. 


haustible pasturage a noble breed* of cattle, buffaloes, sheep and 
goats. Its boundless grazing grounds support the race of camels that 
mainly carry on the Cabul traffic. Portions of it will become the scene 


* The bovine cattle form an exception. Though superior to the ordinary cattle 
of the Punjab, they are qnite inferior to the Hindustani breed of Hansi and Hissar. 
B 3 
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norsciiUtsre smd wenlth from tlie Jumna to the Jhehnn, and have es- 

tahlisln'd n political .supremacy frosn Bhurtporc 
Delhi to Foshawur. Hs.^cntially yconicu 
1.V Iratiit, tlicy C..U yet Iteest -,f tivo regal raiailics at 

l.'aliore tiu.l )Jh... t|.ere, who h. tUoir .lava have atoocl iu the lirst .auk 
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of Indinn powers. In the Punjab they display all tlicir wonted ap- 
titude for stirring war and peaceful agriculture, and the feudal polity 
of the Klialsa lias imparted to them a tinge of chivalry and nobility. 
Their chief home is in the "Afanjlia, or centre portion of the Barcc Doah, 
and their capital is Umritsur. But thej' liavc also extensive colonies 
at Goojerauwalla, in the llcchnah Doah ; Gujerat, in the Chnj j and 
about llawul Pindcc in the Sind Saugur. For centuries they have 
peopled the southern Punjab, of which the capital is jMooltan j but 
there they arc held in ditTcrcut repute, and their importance is merely 
agricultural. In man}’’ localities the Juts profess the Mahomedan 
creed, liaving been converted cliiefly during the Emperor Arungzebe’s 
reign. In the south they mainly belong to this persuasion. 

11. The Gujurs arc a numci'ous tribe, probably of primitive anti- 
quity. They have not lost the pastoral habits of 
their race ; but they devote much attention to 
agriculture, and they are more industrious and less predatory than 
their brethren of Hindoostan. 


13. ^lauy of the Northern tracts arc held by Bajpoots, who have 
• . descended from the hills and emigrated to the 

plains. They inherit all the martial qualities of 
their race, but they are poor agriculturists. In the imperial era 
many of them became converts to Islamism. 

13. Among the pure sects of Mussulmans, the Pathans alone have 
Pathans acquired social importance. Thej' are scattei’ed 

throughout the country, but their central locali- 
ties are Mooltan and Kussoor in the Baree Doab. At the former 


place indeed they have won for themselves historical distinction. 
They originally obtained a grant from the Emperor Shah J ehan, and 
■u'ith this acquisition they thoroughly identified themselves ; they ex- 
cavated canals, they improved the condition of the peasantry, and they 
raised the Province from barrenness to wealth. They defended their 
heritage with the utmost gallantry against the aggression of Bunjeet 
Singh, and in the last war they furnished the best portion of Major 
Edwardes^s levies. 


14. There is one race of spurious Mussulmans, named Baeus, who. 


Dogras. 


politically insignificant, are yet to be found in the 
vicinity of all great cities. Unrivalled as market- 


gardeners, they are the men who carry on that elaborate and. perfect 
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cultivation which must strike the observer in all our ehief suburbs. 
Ihcrc is a race of Dogrns, (not to be confounded with the Doguvs^ an 
important tribe on tlie banks of tlie Sutlej;) they are raised Rajpoots 
of the .Tutnraoo Hills (rcscrabling the Kunaet of the Simla Hills), de- 
scended from a Rajpoot father and an inferior mother. Maharaja 
Golab Singh is a Hogra, and with his clan calls himself the true Raj- 
poot of a particular line of country. 

lo. Such aic the tribes who furnish two estates of the primitive 
realm, the soldiers and husbandmen. The third 
estate, of the merchant and the penmen, consists 
of n tribe named Xhutrics; their profession in India is looked upon as 
ctlcminatc, hut these u'ritcrs and traders are not much inferior in 
courage and firmness to the ruder tribes, while they are superior in 
civilization, refinement and capacity for affairs. Some of Runjeet 
Singh’s best governors and ministers were Khutries. The Brahmins 
arc not numerous, but they have usurped many political functions ; 
learning and science of course centre in them. 

16. From the Boas to the Chenab the Hindoo race predominates ; 

but in all parts of this region the Mahomedans 
of thf chief numerously interspersed, and in the south they 

actually form the majority ; but of the Mahome- 
dans a large portion are of Hindoo origin. From the Chenab to the 
Indus the population chiefly consists of Hindoo converts to Mahome- 
danisra; beyond tlie Indus tlie pure Mahomedan race prevails. Of the 
whole population, two-thirdsareMussulmans, (both spuriousandgenuine;) 
the remaining one-third are chiefly Hindoos, and of thesehalf are Seikhs. 
Now with the single exception of the Seikhs, it is remarkable that the 
Hindoo races, whether converts to a foreign creed or professors of their 
ancestral faith, consider themselves as subjects by nature and born to 
obedience. Tliey are disposed to regard each successive dynasty with 
equal favor or equal indifference, whereas the pure Mussulman races, 
descendants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain much of the ferocity, 
bigotry and independence of ancient days. They look upon empire as 
their heritage, and consider themselves as foreigners, settled in the land 
for the pui'pose of ruling it. 

1 7. They hate every dynasty except their own, and regard the Bri- 

tish as the worst, because the most powerful, of 
social an then, the vast majority 



of the population arc oni* natural subjects ; beyond tlmt river tbc}' arc 
our natural antagonists. 

18. In this sketch, no attempt has been made at ethnological detail. 
The chief tribes have been mentioned, but many others have been omit- 
ted whose position docs not entitle them to notice. 


10. Of agricultural products, sugar-cane is grown everywhere, and 
indigo in the southern regions ; both are export- 

Agricuhurc. towards Sind and Cahul. Cotton is j)roduccd, 

hut the uncertainty of seasons which prevails in the Punjab will pro- 
bably prevent its hccomiug a cotton-growing countr}'. Wheat and 
maize arc two great staples of excellent qriality : they fully supply 
the home consumjilion, and arc often carried to foreign markets. The 
general agriculture and tillage are good; manure is used, and rotation 
of crops is known. Canals arc not unfrcquoit, and the well irrigation, 
carried on bv means of Persian wheels, is cvci'vwhcrc first-rate. The 
country is unfortunately hare of trees ; timber is almost unprocurable, 
and even firewood is scarce, and can only lie obtained in large quan- 
tities from the central uastes. But the province of lilooltan is in one 
rc.spect a bright c.xccpt ion : there the date and jialm trees arc cluster- 
ed into dense groves, or extend into sUilcly avenues for miles, 

20. The chief .seats of art and commerce arc Umritsur in the north 

and !Mooltan in the south. The indigenous 

Mnnufiicturcs and manufactures are chiefly silk, carpets, and wool, 
couimcrcc. ^ 

There arc also good artificers in carpentry, iron- 
mongery .and armoury ; articles of all these de.scriptions are more or 
less exported. The imports consist chiefly of British cottou and piece - 
goods, of the shawls and woollens of Cashmere, aud of the dried fruits 
and furs of Affghanistan. 

21. The merchants who, coming from the west, traverse the Punjab, 
are a remarkable class. They travel with great 
caravans and long strings of camels. Having to 

pass through defiles tenanted by the most savage and ferocious tribes, 
they are armed to the teeth, quite as much warriors as traders ; aud 
bear about them marks of many a conflict. With the most amazing 
persever.ance they travel over half the length of Asia, and exchange 
the products of Tartary, Cabul aud Thibet for the commodities of Eu- 
rope at the quays and marts of Calcutta. 


Mcrclianls. 


4 
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Paht it.— G ovKnxMnxT uxdeu Ruxjket Sixgii 

Regl'xcv. 


and under the 


22. 'Wlicn the regions thus flescribcd were formed into one king- 

dom by Runjeet Singh, it is natural to inquire 
Svstoni of sjovomment ..-Imf ■..-..o «... c 

adopted byRmijcoiSinglj. was the system of government. If the 

dates and circumstances of acquisition and con- 


solidation are considered, it need not excite surprise that the s^-stem' 
was a rude and simple one. Busied in war and entangled in politics, 
the sovereign had little leisure for internal legislation, or for the orga- 
nization of any establishment except military. His triumphs in war 


and diplomacy, the formation of his arm,v, his feudal horse, and his 


staunch infantr}-, witli their European discipline, their regular par, 
their complete equipment, are all matters of history. 


23. Besides these, however, one subject of course rivetted the atten- 


Pifc.il department 
paramount. 


tion of the monarch, namely, the gathering of 
the taxes. To this important department all 
other branches of the civil administration were 


subordinate appendages. Men of wealth and influence, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their courage and capacity, were deputed to 
the remote Provinces as farmers of the revenue, and were armed with 


prctoi'ian and pro-consular power. So long as their remittances to 

the royal treasury were regular, they might exercise plenary authori- 

, ^ tv over life and property. Of these provincial 

Provincial Governors. ' , , , t i i 

governors the most able and most celebrated was 

Sawun !Mull, of jMooltan •, next after him stood Golab Singh, the present 

sovereign of Cashmere. The best were Dehsa Singh and his son Lena 

Singh, who ruled IJmritsur and the Manjha with a mild sway. The 

sternest were General Avitabile, who held down Peshawur with an iron 

hand, and Hurree Singh, whose prowess and cruelties kept Huzara in 

unwilling submission. The military chiefs who held feudal demesnes 

(jagheers) on the condition of sending contingents into the field, had 

also unlimited authority within their jurisdictions. 

24. In those districts which were neither granted nor leased out, 

the local tax-gatherers were called Kardars, or 

Local tax-gatherera. yjjg powers enjoyed by these individuals 

varied greatly according to their personal influence at£!ourtj but 
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they all were directly respoiisii)le to tlic Idug and conncilj wliereas 
the Ivardars in the provincial governorships were responsible to the 
governor, who must in his turn account to the central autliority. It 
would be unsafe to say that the Kardai’s never acted in the plenitude 
of power, hut as a rule, their most important proceedings were subject 
to review by the Lahore ministry. 

25. In the whole State, there were only two classes of function- 

. ^ „ aries, the military and the fiscal. In the latter 

Two classes of state , 

fancUonavies, military were combined all civil functions whatever. 

and fiscal. There were no special officers either for the dis- 

pensing of civil justice or the execution of criminal law. To this rule 
there was an exception at the City of Lahore, where an officer of justice 

styled Adalutee was stationed. But there was no 
functionary at the commercial capital of 
Umritsur. The policeofficers(thanadars) occasion- 
ally were political and military officers, rather than civil. Their business 
was to check disturbance, and to arrange for the marching of troops. 

26. The military commandants, with detachments of the army in 

the interior, were usually independent of the civil 
commanders authorities, but this independence was gradually 

expanded into the power of active interference ; 
many commandants thus situated committed great excesses ; much 
licence was permitted to the army, and indeed to all servants of the 
State. The line of march was often marked by plunder, and impress- 
ment and compulsory labor Avere dreaded by the peasantry. 

27. The pay of Kardars and other secondary officials was uncer- 

tain and precarious. It seemed to be tacitly 
officials liow understood that they must live by the perqui- 
sites of their appointments. The arrangements 
of the Exchequer and the auditing of accounts were for many years 
notoriously defective. It was only towards the close of the Mahara- 
ja’s reign that financial order was introduced. Up to that pei’iod 
no office of account had been established. For the record of what 
he gave and took, Bunjeet Singh had trusted to his tenacious memory, 
aided by such primitive devices as the notches of a stick. The rude 

complication of accounts in the district treasuries 
Of^Scounts.^ confusion fa,ciiitated embezzlement. Money was taken from 

the people in one shape and restored in another 


c 
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till the items after balancing and counterbalancing became so confused^ 
that a dishonest official might cloak any amount of fraud. There can 
be no doubt that all this laxity encouraged the officers to cheat the 
State^ and over-tax the people. Nobody seemed better aware of this 
than the Maharaja himself, who whenever caprice or exigency might 
dictate would call upon his old servants to pay fees or “ aids,” and if 
they refused to disgorge, would plunder both them and their families. 

38. W^ritten law there was nonej still rude justice was dealt out. 


Private property in land, the relative rights of 
ed. spens landholders and cultivators, the corporate capa- 

cities of village communities, were all recogniz- 
ed under the direction of the local authorities; private arbitration 
was extensively resorted to; the most difficult questions of real 
and personal property were adjudicated by these tribunals. The 
adjustment of affairs in a commercial emporium like Umritsur 
required no further interposition than this. The arbitrators would, 
according to their respective faiths, consult the Mussulman Shureh 
or the Hindoo Shasters ; the Cazees and Canoongoes exercised 
privately and indirectly those functions which had descended to 
them since the imperial times. The former continued to ordain 
marriage ceremonies, to register last testaments and attest deeds; the 
latter to declare recorded facts, and expound local customs. The 
Maharaja constantly made tours through his dominions ; he would 
listen to complaints during his rides, and he would become angered 
with any governor in whose province complaints were numerous. At 
court also he would receive individual appeals. 

39. The unwritten penal code contained but two penalties, fine and 
mutilation. There was scarcely any crime from 

Criminal penalties i^rcenv up to murder for which impunity might 
how inflicted. ' , t , .. c c. <■ 

not be purchased by the payment ot a nne,=>- 

Mutilation was reserved for such offences as adultery and seduction, and 


iFine, mutilation, and 
capital punishment. 


also for violent theft and robbery. Imprisonment 
was almost unknown, and capital punishment 
rare; it was never ordered by Runjeet Singh or 


* One thousand rupees was the fixed fine for a man’s fife, hut 10,000 was 
sometimes taken. Occasionally a noted murderer or robber was enlisted on high 
pay as a cavaliar or foot-soldier or officer* 
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Fiscal system. 


inflicted by bis permission. But in distant and disturbed districts, 
sucli as Pesbawur and Huzara, be did not interfere -wlien Avitabile 
enforced a Draconic code in -wbicb banging was decreed for every crime 
from larceny to murder ; or with Hurree Singb, -svlio summarily de- 
capitated criminals, or blew them from tbe cannon^s moutb. 

30. The fiscal system will be noticed more exactly in tbe section 
wbicb treats of revenue ; suffice it now to say 
that Ruujeet Singb availed bimself of all known 

sources of taxation. He seems to bave overlooked few taxes which 
have been levied in any country, civilized or uncivilized. Ta.xes, 
direct and indirect, upon land, bouses, people, upon manufactures, 
foreign or domestic, upon commerce, internal or external, upon 
imports and exports, all found tbeir place in bis fiscal regime. 
Property in land was fully recognized and upheld, and the agri- 
culturists were not unnecessarily oppressed, as long as they paid 
tbeir revenue. The village communities^ lived on in their full iute- 
gi’ity. 

31. That the resources of the country were not strained by this 

_ , , „ taxation can bardlv be supposed. But in some 

‘General results of , ^ i i 

Bunject Singh’s Go- respects the Government gave back with one 

verument. hand what it bad taken with the other. The 

employees of the State were most numerous; every Jat village sent 
recruits for the army, who again remitted their savings to their 
homes. Many a highly taxed village paid half its revenue from its 
military earnings. Thus money circulated freely. Again, tbe pre- 
sence of vast bodies of cousumers created an immense demand for 
manufactures and commodities. Prices were quoted high, the market 
Avas brisk, and thus the commercial interests bore up against their 
load of taxation. Whatever faults may be found with their commercial 
regulation, the Seikb Khalsa may well vaunt of having raised up the 
city of Umritsur. Moreover, it is well known that nations will 

cheerfully pay enormous taxes when the GoA’^ern- 
rity*^ popula- jg popular, and when the public mind is 

kept excited by martial triumphs. The rule of 
Bunjeet Singh was eminently suited to the genius of the people, 
and the spnit of the Seikhs mounted high when they saAV province 
after province added to the dominions of their mystic common- 
wealth. 

c a 
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Tlio events of JSJ5, n-hich 


obliged the British Government 
ConMitulion of Um , ® share in the management of the 

require no mention here. The policy 

scrvMfivo f] • 1 ^ rcpresentatives was strictly con- 

■C >.,lnc; flicu- object to iotorfero o«h to p«etvc, oever 

'nioroa.frnntive j)o. , desired to re-construct 

hvr. slmttered institutions^ to carry out the spirit 

of tlie constitution^ as it would have been 
earned out by a benevolent native ruler. jBut to give effect to 
Urn view, it was necessary that many grave abuses, which had 
fcrown up since the death of Jlimjeet Singh, should be reformed. 

K.n-r.rihr.Ur UTegularly paid was ill-dis- 

cMis reforms ctloctod. posed ana idle. The civil governors, great and 

small, were unbridled in embezzlement ; violent 
crime was increasing ,• justice between man and man was more and 
more liard of attaimneut 


83. For all these evils, remedies were attempted ; the overgrown 
army was reduced j the discharged soldiers were paid up; the troops 
were paid, disciplined, and worked with regularity; the finances were 
.veruf iriizcd ; tlic arrears justly due fi'om the tax-gatherers were demand- 
ed with rigor; cflbrts were made by the enforcement of economy, to 
free the exchequer from its long accruing liabilities. In the fiscal 
departraent, arrangements were made to fix and limit both the demand 
on the people, and tlie remuneration of the revenue officers. Summa- 
rv settlements of the land revenue were made, and a liberal salary was 
allowed to the Kardars. It was hoped that by these means the people 
would have to pay less, while the State received more. The multipli- 
city of indirect and miscellaneous taxes was simplified, and the budget 


was so framed that tie revenue, wliiJe restricted to a few tod duties. 


ea mat mt: ... , r f 

should not he diminished. Here again it was believed that a rel.ef 
would be aflbrded to the people, without an, saenfice to the State m- 

terests. inm The penal code 

r,atc more severe and just, and yet 

W,as reduced to « t. , Be- 


„,orc humane. Heinous mmeswerej^^^^^^^ 

gency, and appeals lom e ^ systematically prose- 


Official misfeasance was , 

peSc”cB°° ° cuted. European Officers were deputed tows. 
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tlic outlying districts. All the chiefs who might he considered to 
represent the intelligence, the honesty and influential interests of the 
country were summoiied to Lahore, for the purpose of framing rules 

Lcidslativc arrange- regulations for the future ; and an assembly 

inents. of 50 Seikh ciders, heads of villages under the 

guidance of Sirdar Lena Singh, sat for some months at Lahore, in the 
autumn of 1847, to frame a code of simple law for the guidance of the 
Seikh people. The resources of the kingdom were examined, and their 
development was studied. Plans w'ere formed for the construction of 
new canals, the repair of old ones, the re-opening of ruined wells, and 
the re-peopling of deserted villages. An engineer of rank and expe- 
rience was appointed from the British service, and three lakhs from 
the Eevenue were set apart by the Council for public improvements. 

34, But these fair prospects were interrupted by the rebellion of 
1848, and the campaign which resulted in the annexation of 1849. 


Scctiou 55, 

Detailed Description op the Frontier. 

35. The description of Huzara and the Trans-Indus Frontier wdll, 
on account of the stirring scenes which have been enacted in them, 
require a more detailed description in respect of topography, popula- 
tion and political circumstances. 

36. The District of Huzara is in the extreme north-west angle of the 

Sind Saugur Doab, between the rivers Jhelum and 
Indus. It consists of a series of valleys encircled by 
hills, among the most remarkable of which are the Doondand Suttee 
Hills (on a spur of which range the sanatarium of Murree is built), as also 
the Bhangree mountain, opposite to the lofty Mahaban, which though 
rising on the other side of the Indus overtops the surrounding ranges. 
The whole tract undulates with ridges, and out of an horizontal area of 
3,500 square miles, scarcely more than a tenth is level. The only plain of 
any extent is that of. Huzara Proper, in which are situated the canton- 
ment of Baroo Kote, and Hurreepore the capital. There is also the valley 
of Puklee, the smaller one of Khanpur, and the tract between the Indus 
and the far-famed mountain of Gundgurh. 
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37. This mountain was prior to British rule a stronghold of ban- 
^uMountain of Gnnd- ditti, who infested the high road passing through 

Hussun Abdul to Peshawur. At the foot of one 
of its northern spurs^ opposite to Hurreepore, is the strong village of 
Murree^ where the Seikhs were several times repulsed by the moun- 
taineers, and where Major Abbott found an asylum during the late 
insurrection. 

38. The glen of Khaghan, being often only the rocky bed of the 

Ehatriian Nynsookh river, bounded on either side by pre- 

cipitous mountains, does not deserve the name of 

a valley, and is here only noticed for the strength of its position, and the 
dangerous character of its petty chieftains. The Syeds of Khaghan were 
foremost among the supporters of Syed Ahmed, who met his death at 
Balakote, the outlet of the glen, opposing his hundreds of rude moun- 
taineers to the bayonets of thousands of Seikh soldiers under Maharaja 
(then Kour) Shere Singh. The defile projects outwards in a north- 
easterly direction to the confines of Husorah and Chilas, whence the 
Nynsookh river takes its source. 

39. The Gukkers, Guggers, and the other aborigines of Huzara 

have most of them been mastered by Pathan 
of Kizwa invaders from beyond the Indus. These chief- 

tains, secure in their fastnesses, and connected 
by ties of consanguinity and fellow-feeling with tribes still wilder thau 
themselves, had been accustomed not only to spurn all constituted 
authority, but actually to exact “ black maik'’ from the rulers of the 
Punjab. 

40. The Moguls, and subsequently the Dooranees, failed to master 

them; and the Seikhs, after having been fre- 
Seilch rule. quently foiled, at length nominally accomi)]ishcd 

their subjugation by stirring up internal faction and by the perpetra- 
tion of countless acts of cruelty and treachery. But the conquerors 
held little more than the ground occupied by their garrisons, and the 
mountaineers kept down only by a moveable column const.intlj in the 
field, took advantage of the Sutlej campaign to rise m masse and re- 
capture all the forts. 

41. In the distribution of Seikh territory, Iluzara fell to the share 

of Golab Singh, hut as it was evident that the 
British acqtiiro ITu- Mahar.aja could never hold it with advantage, 
cither to himself or to the people, and as its 


zavd hy exchange. 
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p:\cificj\l\ou ^vas likely to give employment to the most tuvhulcut section’ 
of the Scikli army, nn exchange -was cllcctcd by the llcsidcnt'a advice 
for some territory adjoining the •Tummoo frontier. 

43. !Major Abbott, who had just completed the adjustment of boun- 
daries between the new kingdom of Kashmeer and the dominions of 
Dhnlccp Singh, was placed in charge of llnzara, which he has retain- 
ed ever since, lie has overcome the triljcs by kindness and concilia- 
tion, and has ruled them by mox'al not physical force. 

4S. The agricultural classes have indeed been appeased by a light 
assessment, which ^lajor Abbott was at tlic outset directed to make. 


But there are still elements of unquiet in an idle military class, go- 
verned by fanatical priests, and in a rugged country, oficring every 
facility for attack, escape or defence. The Gundgurh mountain has 
indeed been cleared of robbers, but danger is always to be apprehended 

in the Bangrcc and Khaghan defiles, and in the 

Llonicnls of disturb- fastnesses of the Doonds and Suttees, which, 

with their rapid torrents and precipitous rocks, 
might enable a few warrior priests, with a handful of retainers, to hold- 
out against large numbers. 

41'. Such a district is to be held not by a brigade or an army, 
but by a police, strong, yet not vexatious or inquisitorial, by conces- 
sion of privileges to the influential classes, by the occupation in 
strength of the Ilurrccpoor Fort, and by the location of a small field- 
force, ready to move at a moment’s warning. 

45. North-west of Huxara, and on the right bank of the Indus, 
lies the province of Pcshawur, containing the four well-known divisions 
of Eusufzye, Ilushtuuggur, Doaba and Peshawur Proper. 

46. This far-famed and beautiful valley, forming the extreme corn- 


PesbavTur Yallcy. 


cr of the empire, is encircled on three sides 
by the Khyber, Mohmund, Swat and Khuttuk 


Hills, and is on the fourth side open to the Indus. It is watered by 


the Cabul river and its tributaries, the chief of which are the Swat 


river and the Bara. Its total area is about 3,400 square miles. It is 
intersected by the great road, through which the invaders of India 
have always passed. 

47. Eusufzye is bounded on the south by the Indus, north and 


Eusufzye. 


east, by the Swat Mountains, and west by the 
Cabul’ river and the Mehra, or desert plateau 
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between it and Hnslilnuggnr. The tract is intcrscrte.l on tiu*- roo? 
})y ofT-slioots from the Swat ^[onntains, hot in oshrr {fart‘d if t- n 
perfect plain. TJic inhabitants arc Pathans. prond., warlikr r.nd et. 
trcinely sensitive in all matters connected with family cibtom. Thrv 
rose against Syed Ahmed, a chief of sacerdotal character, merely 
hccansc his acts militated against their hereditary feeling'* and pre- 
judices. Cases of tin's nature rcqnire delicate manattement .nf tl;s’ 
Iiands of governors. Indeed this irritable tcmlcney chnrncterire^ ntore 
or less all the hill tribes. The Seikhs never cmild collect revenue 

from the Pathans cxccfit by force of arn)«i, Thr 


Soikli laclliocl of 
coHccting revenue. 


rustic chiefs would hold out in thrir furtitic.l 
villages until guns were brottght again’?! tlu m, 
when they would fly to the hills, Icavimr their enemies to cut v. hat 
they could of the standing crojn, ami then to fire (he vtihgo, 
Having collected little, and destroyed much, the Seikln a .mid retire, 
to return a year or two aftcrn'nrds atid rcalire nrre.ars with .a rfunlar 
barbarity. 

•hS. Under the direction of Colonel U. r.awreuce, this pr iple, left 
to the management of their own chiefs or Khans, have r*'S5’*!”4t<’.l to 
nljstain alt<Jgether from armed rc'^i-^tnucr, aurl to pay .a light 
Tlicy no longer cultivate as heretofore, armed to the tet-th, wjth, ord 
and malcliloek at their side, but they gnitiiy their marti d spiri:* by 
enlisting into the Prilisfi re^rimeufs, mul by >l('tirtg(u«hi[ig tle ne^ -h- ^ 
in service as th(! be><t sohiier,-- in Imba. 

•I'h Iktvvecti J’hiMiUye and Ilndituu-gnr br-* the .Meltr.% a 

{Ic‘fdu{e pl'iiti. to pl.’.i-f'* };rri\ffi np into rasio 
nhieli afford Inrlnne p! '.r:--; to f>',e.4\'.s. }\e nof ' 


tint a village is to be svt-n. bttt the 'u-Kv v. 

be. f- oi ■ 1 i [< - e ) 

moiim - - 

h^'”' 


.1 


gisrtnitic tujiiuliaiid brich-hiitts, t.'ie*/- v-iro: n by-r -n 
soil is naturally gmU, attd ttdgbt b- r,-ie;.'r.' I {».>•-! p; 
|ir<’'fnit if u eauut were cut froov vh-' •t'.'S.. fs-? 


50. n!tdit!sngv:t!r, a rtarr.ov hu; (. tr. 

tli.'b'ii!'! th-u*; in 4 i 


t- r f 


■ 'tf Ma;. 

* igfg. Vfb b -T'e-rieg *.?* ? 

j’> T.> eu!-''-, .1 u'.’.w t-b-' 5 

bills. It ff 
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is hoped that the construction of a bridge over the Swat river^ and the 
establishment of a line of communication guarded by police, will pre- 
vent the recurrence of such atrocities. 

51. Doaba is enclosed by the Swat and Cabul rivei’s. The land 


is chiefly moist and rich, and the inhabitants 

I IrtQ 1^0 

peacefully disposed. Until the establishment of 
military posts at Shabkudder and Dubba, portions of this tract lay at 
the mercy of marauders from the Mohmund Mountains. 

52. Peshawur Proper is divided into two portions, one lying on the 


Peshawar Proper. 


right bank of the Cabul river, and adjoining the 
Khuttuk and Afreedee hills, which run down to a 


point at Attock ; the other a triangular-shaped tract, of which the two 
sides are marked' out by the Cabul river and one of its tributaries the 
Bara, and the base by the Khyber Hills. This is the most highly cul- 
tivated spot in the whole valley ; in the heart of it stands the city of 
Peshawur, just eighteen miles from the great Khyber Pass, Its com- 
merce languished under the stern rule which the Seikhs found necessary 
for the occupation of the Province. But now that restrictions have been 
Temoved, trade is rapidly expanding ; the suburbs and environs also 
have improved in appearance. 

55. The inhabitants of Peshawur Proper belong to mixed races of 
no political importance. They are industrious and peaceful, and long 
accustomed to bear up against the oppression of harsh masters and 


fierce neighbours. 

. 54. The Seikh rule in this Province was signalized by the stern 


Genei’al Avitabile’s 
administration. , 


administration of General Avitabile. Het horough- 
ly identified himself with the nation among whom 
he had became naturalized. No trace of .Euro- 


pean civilization was discernible in his official acts. He collected 
xcvenue in the Seikh fashion. His criminal code was blood for blood, 
especially if the murdered man was a Seikh. But his object was the 
sacrifice of a victim rather than the punishment of guilt. In this 
respect he exceeded the principle of Seikh jurisprudence, which was 
averse to capital punishment. He effected local improvements in a 
rough manner. He kept his troops in order, and once when a brigade 
mutinied for a largess, he granted the donation, and then called in the 
hill-tribes to plunder the treasure-laden mutineers. 

.55. The last governor was Raja Shere Singh Atareewala, who was 


D 
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removed bj the Ucsident for oppression^ and was succeeded by Sirdar 
Golab Singh Puvindea, under the guidance of Colonel G. Lawrence. 
By their joint elForts, plundering excursions were checked, the taxation 
was lightened, economy introduced into the establishments, military 
and administrative, and the force was kept true to its government for 
six months after the Mooltan outbreak. 

56. Since annexation, the Province has been held by a regular 
force of 10,500 men, among whom are two regiments of European In- 
fantry and 700 European Artillery. An advanced outpost will be con- 
structed at J umrood to watch the mouths of the Khyber Pass. The 

Peshawur force is strong enough to maintain 
Pe^hSS. possession under all ordinary circumstances, and 

even to enter the hills for a day’s march. The 
present military arrangements might perhaps be ultimately modi- 
fied, with a considerable saving to the State. The police under the 
system now in progress having been well organized, and effectively 
disposed, and supported by good irregulars, might be able to hold the 
valley with the aid of a comparatively small regular force. The 
nature of the force may be changed, not its numbers. The bridges 
now being constructed on the Swat and Cabul rivers will preserve the 
communication between Peshawur and its outposts ; but until a per- 
manent bridge is constructed over the Indus at Attock, the Peshawur 
valley will ever be an object of anxiety. 

57. South of Peshawur lies Kobat, a valley thirty-five miles long, 
and averaging four miles broad, girdled by hills. 

To its south isBunnoo; to its west the Wuzeeree 
and the Bungush country; to the east the ridges which overhang the 
Indus. It is an expensive incumbrance, but politically indispensable 
to the British Government, as connecting Peshawur with our other 
Trans-Indus possessions. Kohat is only approachable from Peshawur 
by two passes, both passing through the Afreedee Hills ; the shortest 
and tbe most practicable is a dangerous defile of fourteen miles, with 
little water; the second is a more difficult and more circuitous pass, 
field by tfie Janckfiel Afreedees, and called after their name. Prom 
tfie Indus it is also approached by two passes, that of Kooslialgurfi, 
and that of Kalabagfi, both passing through the Khuttuk Hills. A 
like number connect it with Bimnoo; the Soorduk Pass, seven miles 
long direct, between Bahadoor ICheyland Lutlmmmer, and theKoonli- 
i-gao, a circuitous but safer route from Nurree to Khurruk. 
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Meeranzye. 


. 58. The revenue is fixed at a low rate, as the villages are refrac- 

Thc Khutluks and tory, and if pressed, betake themselves to the 
tlioir chief. hills. Those portions however Avhich are held by 

the hill-tribe of Khuttulcs are usually quiet. The Khuttuks indeed 
have, in their neighbourhood, been uniformly faithful and obedient j 
and their chief, Khwaja Mahommed Khan, who holds in farm the 
southern hill portion, deserves well of the Government for various acts 
of fidelity and good service. 

59. The valley is famous for its salt-mines, the chief of which, at 
Bahadoor Kheyl, is guarded by a fort. At Kohat itself there is also a 
force, with a cantonment and a fort. 

60. In continuation of the Kohat Valley there runs the valley of 
Hungoo, twenty miles long by two or three broad, 
which opens into the plains of Meeranzye. This 

latter plain, about nine miles square, and bounded on the south-west by 
the Khoorum river, scarcely twenty miles distant from where it emerges 
into the Bunnoo plain, is held by seven fortified villages, which by 
order of the Most Noble the Governor General have been taken under 
British protection; each village is an independent commonwealth, but 
unfortunately, the communities have ranged themselves under two 
opposing factions. This internal strife is fomented by the Wuzeerees 
and other tribes, who by interference and encroachment have contrived 
to appropriate some of the choicest lands in the valley. 

. 61. Kohat was formerly attached to Peshawur, but it has recently 
been separated, and placed in charge of Captain Coke. 

62. South of Kohat lies the valley of Bunnoo, accessible by the 
two dangerous passes just mentioned, namely, the 
Soorduk, and the Koonh-i-gao. This valley has 
been so truly and completely described by Major Edwardes that a 
brief notice will suffice. The lands are chiefly rich and fertile, inter- 
sected by the Khoorum, and irrigated by water-cuts. The only un- 
cultivated portion is the “ thul,” or pasturage ground at the base of 
the hills. During the winter months, the Wuzeerees pasture their 
flocks and herds, and erect patriarchal huts of skins with wooden frame- 
work. In the summer months they retire to the cold mountain-heights, 
taking their cattle and dwellings with them. This tribe formerly 
wrested a portion of the cultivated lands from the Bunnoochees, and 
have been confirmed in their possession. The villages are well built. 


Bunnoo. 
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aud were ouce walled in, but all fortifications have been now dismantled. 
Ibere is a substantial fort at Dhuleei? Gnrb, the capital, and a militarj 
road leading to it. A cantonment has lately been added. Notwith- 
standing the efforts that have been made for their amelioration, the 

• people are still evil-disposed and indifferent to 

Condition of the t i 

Bunnoochees. human fife, though some improvement in their 

habits is certainly perceptible. However, much 
of their demoralization is owing to the injudicious combination of 
Weakness and severity with which the Seikhs used to treat them ; a 
specimen of this regime has been given in the description of Eusufzye^ 
A strong force was despatched by the Resident in lSi7 under Lieut. 
Edwardes, but being interdicted from their usual tactics of rapine and 
plunder, the Seikh soldiery were somewhat unsuccessful in the collec- 
tion of revenue The next year, another force was sent under the 
same officer on a mission of peace, humanity and civilization. In four 
months the Bunnoochees, and even the Wuzeerees, were taught to pay 
revenue, strongholds were dismantled, and a foundation was laid for 
the administration of justice. 

63. The next vallej'^, of Murwut, with its thirsty land and fine people, 

is the very opposite of Runnoo with its rich 
harvests and vicious inhabitants. There are 
indeed two streams,* but no wells or water-courses. However, the 
grateful soil yields a comparatively prolific return for every precarious 
shower. The men neither rob nor stab, but they are high-spirited, 
and if provoked, will turn and rend their persecutors. In 1846, they 
rose eri masse, and for some days besieged the Fort of Lukkee. 

64. Adjoining Murwut, is the Valley of Esa Kheyl, containing forty- 

five villages ; a narrow oblong strip between the 
Esa Elxeyl. Indus and a long spur of the Khuttuk range, that 

runs southward into the plain. Some of these villages used to pay little 
revenue, because they were periodically plundered by the Khuttuk 
mountaineers ; they have now no such excuse, but are able to pay at 
the rates of their neighbours. 

65. To the south of Bunnoo lies the Tank Valley, connected with 

Murwut by the Pyzoo Pass, and with Bunnoo by 
Tank. that ofMuIizye. In richness, beauty and imliti- 

cal position, it resembles Bunnoo. Above it rise the Wuzeeree and 

Tlic Khoorum and the Goomul. 
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Buttanee Mountains, and as several passes afford a ready approach, the 
inhabitants are exposed to assault and encroachment from one of the 
most oppressive among the bill-tribes. That no raid or foray has 
occurred since annexation is most creditable to Shah Nawaz Khan, a 
local chieftain who farms the government revenue. He belonged to 
an ancient family beloved by the people. He was expelled by the 
Seikh officials, buthlajor Edwardes reinstated the exile, -who has, since 
annexation, been confirmed in his position, with equal advantage to the 
people and to the Government. 

66. From Tfink down to Sind, the most important features in the 
range of hills are the three "Tokes.^^ These 
Defiles of the Suli- q’o]jes the narrow precipitous defiles separat- 
ing the outer from the inner range. In places 
their gorges are so confined as to resemble fissures in the rock, not 
more, than ten yards wide. The passage is most difficult, being inter- 
rupted by rocks running right athwart the defile ; occasionally it 
widens out, and the bed thus formed is choked up with sand. These 
glens, almost impassable to strangers, can be easily footed by the 
mountaineers and their horses. They afford shelter and concealment 
to robber parties, who pass along them unobserved, to muster for an 
inroad into the plains. Here the marauders will assemble at a great 
distance from their usual haunts, and emerge at distant points from 
their own homes into the plain. For water they depend on the earthy 
strata, whence, by scratching up the soil, they can obtain a few 
draughts of brackish liquid. From these defiles, running parallel with 

the outer range, there are numerous outlets open- 
l^^^Base and skirts of the plains. The base of the hills is 

skirted by a “ Mehra,’^ or open uncultivated plain 
from ten to twenty miles broad, having however a few villages on either 
side ; it becomes contracted towards the south, near Dehra Ghazee 
Khan. In this vicinity it is overgrown with brushwood, but elsewhere 
it is , generally a naked waste, without any sign of life or vegetation. 

. 67. The villages adjoining this sterile strip are far apart and more 

or less fortified. Their cultivation is scattered, 
depends for irrigation not on wells, but on 
tanks, and on the mountain-torrents rudely train- 
ed to descend in steps and terraces. But the element, not being 
sufficiently under command, often floods, instead of irrigating, and the 
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cl.saj, pointed villagers find tlmt tlicy liave introduced a destroying 
enemy witliin tlicir limits. Tlirongliout this tract a skilful regulation 
nnd husbanding of the water is urgently required. If no arrangements 
arc made, the Inud is parched up j if inadequate arrangements are made, 
It IS .sircpt bj' a deluge. The scientific management of these unruly 
streams will be alluded to hereafter. 

GS. TJic alluvial line of the Indus differs little from that of the 

other rivers, except that the floodings are more 
Course and banks of -i ® 

(lie Indus. WKlc-spreaU and more impetuous. On the right 

bauk are the Derajat, or encamping gi’ounds of 
IshmacI, Futtoli, and Ghazee Khan, all chiefs in the great Afighan 
iniasion of the last cciituiy. Hera Ghazee Khan is a lovely spot, 
surrounded by luxuriant date-groves. Besides these, areKalabagh at 
the Icrminutiou of the Khuttuk Hills, and Mithunkote at the conflu- 
ence of the Five Rivers. Their commercial importance has increased 
since annexation, and Avill be still further augmented whenever the 
navigation of the Indus may he fairly opened. 

G9. In the foregoing description of the Ilnzara and Trans-Indus 
Frontier, many of the most marked peculiarities 
Frontier inhabitants have been touched upon. Still, 

on account of the political notoriety to which 
many of these hill-tribes have attained, and the laige armaments whicli 
have been employed against tliera, it will be not amiss to group the 
several luces under one view, and thus to complete the portraiture. 

70. The two main denominations are firstly of mixed tribes chiefly 
of Afighan and Turkish descent, and secondly Belooch tribes. 

71. The mixed tribes hold the mountains from Huzara and Pesha- 

wur to Dera Futteh Khan, and consist of the 
following subdivisions: Turnoulies, Mohmunds, 

1. Jlixcd tribes of Mreedees, Khnttuks, Pathans, Bimgush, Orafezyes, 

IS™ Wvzea-ees, Sheranecs, and mullenem. The Be- 

2. Bcloocb tribes. ^Qo^i^ees tenant the hill-ranges from Dera 
Futteh Khan to the south-western extremity of the Derajat, and to 
the borders of Sind; their subdivisions are the Ooshteranees, the 

Bozdars, Ligharees, Boogiees, Murrees iind. G/ioorchanees. 

70 The Turnoulies chiefly belong to Huzara, but they hold lands 
on both sides the Indus, leagued with the Jadoons 
Tiwnoulies. the Mahaban, and with the Chuggerzyes, Hus- 
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Huiiv.vcs niul Ollier northern Pnthnn tribes, they proved moat forrni- 

diihlc opponents to tlic Seikhs. It was in their country ihul Mr, 

Came, the Collector of Customs, was recently mnrdcrcd. 

73. "Wcsl ami sonth-west of IV.shawnr, the most important tribe 

arc the Afrcedeca, They hold the Khyber and 
'VCrccdoc?* * 

Kohat Pas scs.Thc nnmerons sections of the 

tribe (Khcyls), each headed by its chief, have been nsnally split np 
into factions, and nnilcd only to oppose the sovereigns of the Punjab 
and of Cabul, and to levy " black-mail” from travellers and merchants. 
All the great invaders and the supreme potcntatc.s of Northern India 
have successively had these Afrccdccs in their pay. Ghengi'/,, Timur, 
Babur, Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, the Barnkxycs, the Seikhs, and lastly, 
the British. To all, these unmanageable mountaineers have been 
treacherous. In each Khcyl, some will receive moncj' from a Govern- 
ment, and will connive with the remainder in stopping its convoys, 
plundering the baggage, and murdering stragglers. Their hills near the 
Khyber arc diflicult for military opci’ations; but the high lands of 
Turcc, which stretch back into the interior, and in which the Afrcc- 


dccs, together with the Orak'/.yes and others, take up their summer 
abode, arc accessible froni Kohat, and possess a climate congenial to 
Europeans. In their plain settlements, they arc merely squatters, who 
have won their acres by the sword, and pay revenue with the utmost 
unwillingness and irregularity. They arc not deficient in aptitude for 
liusbandry. ]\Icn descended from the same stock with them, farm 
some of the most highly cultivated garden lands in Eurruckabad. 

74. They are brave and hardy, good soldiers, and better mai’ksmen. 

The best shots in the Guide Corps arc Afreedees. 
martial quali- pd-iuipg 200 of them may be found scattered 
among the Punjab regiments. If placed as escort 
or sentries over treasure, they are not to be trusted, but in action they 
are true to their salt, even when fighting against their own brethren. 
In this fidelity, they are not singular. Fanatic Mahomedans every- 
where will fight against men of their own creed on behalf of the infidel, 
Hindu, Seikli or British. 


75. The Mohmunds have of late gained a notoriety by their desul- 


Molimunds. 


tory skirmishing with the British troops. They 
inhabit the hills north of the Khyber, and hold 


both banks of the Cabul river. Their capital, Lalpurah, is situated 
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just beyond the north-western extremity of the Khyber. They have 
encroached upon the plains, and now possess some of the richest lauds 
in the Doaba, from hlichnee, where the Cabul river debouches from 
the hills, to Mutta on the Swat river. They, have also extensively co- 
lonized south of the Cabul river. In many points of character they 
resemble the Afreedees, but are inferior as soldiers. 

7Q. The Eusufzye Pathans, their martial qualities and social refor- 

Eusufzye Pathans. been already mentioned. At the 

Battle of Teree, which gave the sovereignty of 
Peshawur to the Seikhs, the Eusufzyes formed the strength of the 
Mahomedan army, which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a Seikh 
force of equal numbers, supported by guns and headed by Eunjeet Singh 
himself. On another occasion they surrounded and attacked a body 
of Seikh irregular cavalry, 8,000 strong ; the Maharajah was absent, 
but Hurree Singh Nulwa and 40 other Sirdars, the flower of the Seikh 
chivalry, were present. These chiefs, feeling their position to be des- 
perate, charged with the utmost gallantry, and cut a way through 
their assailants, a heterogeneous mass of undisciplined fanatics. 

77. The Khuttuks dwell in the hills south of Peshawur, and the 


plain which lies between the base of these hills 
Ehuttu s. . Cabul river. In the Kohat Valley, also, 

they are the predominating tribe. They hold the Khooshalgurh pass, 
leading from the Indus into Kohat, and oflering the easiest entrance 
to the valley. Their pacific behaviour has been already commended. 

78. Of these four great tribes, the Afreedees and Mohmunds have 
repeatedly appeared in arms against us since an- 
Oharacterofthefour _ j^exation, while the Eusufzjms and Khuttuks 
^ ' have never fired a shot, except on our side, yet 


neither of the two latter are inferior to the former in manliness or 
spirit. Even during Avitabile^s reign of terror, they never abated their 
resistance to Seikh authozity. This relentless ruler never ventured 

into the Khuttuk valley, or the Eusufzye plains. 

79. The Orakzyes are to be met with to the north-west of Kohat, 

Orakzyes. near the Hungoo Valley. 

80. The Bungush ti'ibe inhabit the enclosed plain of Meerunzye, 

and also the Khoorum Valley, within the Cabul 


Bungush. 

,81. The Wuzeei'ees have their abode in the hills south-west of 
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Wur.oorooB. 


Kolint, ovorlookiii" tlio Htuuioo Valley. The 
internal history of this rennirkui>Ic tribe is fully 
set forth in the volumes of Mr. Elphinstone ntnl Major ICdwardes. 
Thov occupy numerous jiasscs opening ijUo the Tanh and llunnoo 
Valleys. The hill nhich overhangs the rvostcrjj face of the Soorduk 
defile is also held by them. The llritish Government is peculiarly 
interested in the guarding of the Soorduk Pass^ as it forms the direct 
lino of communication between Baluuloor Khevl and Bunnoo. The 
nomadic habits of this tribe have been previously touched upon ; 
they arc both grar.ici^s and robbers. Commanding the main channel 
of commerce from Cabnl and GhuKnee to the Pnnjaliand Ilindoostan, 
they strive to levy contributions (with more or less success) from the 
Povindeahs, those warrior-merchants wliosc hardihood and perseverance 
command a passage from Ghuznee to Derajat. 

82. Betwoch Tank and Bunnoo, the Ghnbiicr ^fountain, a large 

;^^illluaecs of (hp protruding into the plains, is infested liy a 

Glmbbcr .Mount. predatory tribe, named Mithanecs, who are per- 

petually at feud with the Vuzeerccs. 

83. On the mountainous border of Dcra Tshmacl Khan, the most 

formidalilc tribe arc the Shccrannccs; they have 

Sheor.nniccs, frequently descended to rob and murder. On 

one occasion they surprised and cut up a small British outpost ; on 
another, a gallant police officer, with a handful of men, pursued a re- 
treating party, killed the chief and two of his sons, and lost his own life 
in the conflict. The third remaining son recently applied for .service 
in the military police. The Board deemed it politic to comply with 
this request, but with the fickleness of a savage he retracted his oiler. 
It is not impossible that he may again attempt a raid, to fivenge the 
blood of his father and brothers. 

84. Previous to annexation, these Sheerannecs had made themselves 
the terror of the border. They used to carry ofl‘ 
not only cattle, but men and women, whom they 

never released except for a rich ransom. They once sacked the town 
of Drabund, though defended by a small Seikh garrison with a Kar- 
dar at its head. In 1848, Major Edwardes testifies that for miles the 
border was laid waste by their depredations, or deserted through fear of 
their attacks. 

85. The Ooshterannees are considered one of the most warlike tribes 


Their depredations. 


E 
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with Sedge and brushwood. But it is hoped that order may be intror 
duced by police organizatiouj by the location of an European ofl&cer at 
Mithunkote, and by concert with the Sind authorities. 

87. The country inhabited by these Belooch tribes closelj'^ resem- 
bles that described by Sir C. ISTapier in his Trukkee Campaign. Indeed, 
that locality cannot be more than 50 miles from Rajhan ; and the 
tribes, which the Sind Horse hold in check, are brethren of those that 
occupy the Dera Ghazee Khan border. 

88. By way of counting our foes, the following rough estimate may 

be given of the number of fighting men which 
of Oie^-ibes these hill tribes (extending from Sind to Pesha- 

wur andlluzara) could turn out. 


Turnoulees, 6,000 

Afreedees, 1 5,000 

Mohmunds, 12,000 

Khuttuks, 1 5,000 

Eusufzyes, 30,000 

Wuzeerees, 15,000 

Kusranees, 5,000 

Belooch tribes, 25,000 

Sheeranees, 10,000 

Buttunees, 5,000 


89. Thus there are more than 100,000 men who might be arrayed 
in opposition against us, in a country most difficult for military opera- 
tions. They are priest-ridden fanatics, and bigoted followers of the 
Prophet. They are without discipline, and have no guns, but they are 
well armed, and often well mounted. Of the whole number many are 
our own subjects j but previous to annexation, even these had recog- 
nized no lord and paid little revenue. And this shows what they 

might again become, if temptation offered or 
chkf circumstances favoured. From their past history 

omens may be gathered for the future. It has 
been shown that they have at various times stopped trade, paralyzed 
agriculture, murdered governors^ sacked towns, and having wrought 
.these deeds, have enjoyed impunity in their fastnesses ; some have even 
fought pitched battles, and several have ventured to attack British out- 
posts. The sense, which our predecessors entertained of their prowess, 
is attested by the forts now standing, and by the tumuli at short 
E 2 
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intervals all down tlie Derajat, on which military posts were probably 
placed 1,500 years ago to oppose them. They are not capable of com^ 
hmation; but they could make desultory attacks in ceaseless succesr 
siou. It is clear that, if unopposed, they would devastate the champaign 
country down to the Indus, and threaten our Cis-Indus districts. 
Thus to guard the line of the Indus, a greater force would be required 
than that now employed. 

90. The physical features of the frontier and the character of the 


Seasons why the con- have been described at some length, 

diti'on of these tribes iu order that the reasons may be set forth which 
has been detailed. j , 

ftemanu the extensive military arrapgements 

lately sanctioned by the Government, and to be detailed in the sequel. 

The Board^s correspondence for the last three 

waS?them.^°^^°^ shown that their policy towards 

the mountaineers is pacific. They have striven 
to conciliate those who dwell beyond our boundaries, and to reason 
into submission, and rule with forbearance, those who cultjyate within 

our territory. Notwithstanding this, the British 
effort? to be authority has been occasionally defied by both 
.classes. Still, it is hoped that, by the perfecting 
of defensiye measures, and by the effect of prompt retaliation, these 
outbreaks may cease in future. But the Board are persuaded that a 
defensive attitude alone will not secure the peace of our borders, If 
But if they fail, offen- hill- tribes commit aggressions, they must be 

sive as well as defensive punished in thep’ own homes. Those who have 
measures necessary. lands and villages must lose them ; those who 

have neither will yet have flocks and herds which may be confiscated ; 
and if possible, all must be made to feel that their persons are never 
secure from our vengeance, and that no retreat can protect them from 
the skill and courage of our troops. It may be occasionally advisable 
to compromise a collision with aggressive tribes, by overtures and con- 
cessions ; but this policy must be tempered by the consideration that 
such examples may incite other tribes to attack, in the hope of being 
bought off also. It was by offensive operations, as also by employing 
one against the other, that the governors of Mooltan and the Derajat 
restrained their depredations. General Ventura made one incursion 
into the hills; Dewan Sawun Mull entered them five separate times; 
and Moolraj, during his short career, twice retaliated their attacks. 
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Detachments of two or three thousand men, supported by the yeomen 
of the lowlands, were found sufficient for such incursions, involving a 
stay of a week or ten days on the hills. 


Section 


Civil Staff. 


Detail of official grades. 


Introduction of British Bulk. 

91. Such wai the countiy which, by the Governor GeneraVs pro- 
clamation of March 1849, was constituted a por- 

tionTrastffuteX“"^''^' British Empire in India. The machi- 

nery of Government was set in motion by the 
appointment of a Board of Administration, consisting of a President 
and two Members. At the same time, the main principles were describ- 
ed, on which the administration was to be conducted. The executive 

Staff was to consist of Commissioners, on salaries 
of Rs. 3,750 per month. Deputy Commissioners 
on salaries of from 1,000 to 1,600, Assistant Commissioners on salaries 

of 500 to 700, and Extra-assistant Commissioners 
on salaries of from 250 to 500. While the three 
first grades would consist of Covenanted or Commissioned Officers 
(Mr. Cortlandt and Captain Tytler excepted) to the fourth might be- 
long both Europeans and natives, especially such natives as might 
have filled offices of trust under the Durbar. All Officers were in 
their various degrees vested with triple powers, criminal, civil, and 
fiscal. The Board were entrusted with plenary authority to control 
and supervise all Departments. They were to wield the powers usually 
conferred on the Sudder Courts of Judicature and the Sudder Board 
of Revenue at the Presidencies. The Commissioners were to be Su- 
perintendents of revenue and police, and to 
exercise the appellate powers of a civil and the 
criminal powers of a session's judge. The Deputy Commissioners were 
to be Magistrates and Collectors of revenue, and to try all civil suits 
exceeding in value 1,000 Rs. ; Assistant Commissioners, subordinate 
to the Deputy Commissioners, were to exercise various gradations of 
poM'er, according to their standing and fitness. But they might be 
vested with such powers as would enable them to dispose of any portion 
of the fiscal or criminal work, which the Deputy Commissioners might 


functions and powers. 
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think proper to entrust to them; and they might try civil suits up to 
1,000 Rs. The Extra-assistant Commissioners were to perform the 
duties assigned to Assistant Magistrates, Deputy Collectors, and su- 
bordinate native Judges. The ranks of the official subordinates were 
to be filled as much as possible by natives of the country. 

92. In the fiscal department, the first object of attention was to 
. . he the inquiry into rent-free tenures, that is, 

lands were to be exempt from taxation, 
and on what terms ; at the satae time, a set of 
rules for release and resumption were laid down. Existing settlements , 
of the revenue, made during the Resident’s regency, were to be 
upheld as a temporary measure. In tracts not previously settled, 

, a quinquennial settlement was to be made. But 

lusoal system. ,, , 

all summary settlements were liable to such 

modifications as might be introduced when the regular settlement should 
come on. The confirmation of settlements was to rest with the Board. 
In the management of the revenue, the maintenance of village com- 
munities, and the demarcation of boundaries, the rules in force 
throughout the north-western Provinces were to be observed. The 
arrangements regarding the abolition of the customs and of the transit 
duties, and the establishment of an excise on the single article of salt, 
were to be upheld. 

93. Eor civil judicature, the rules current in the Sutlej Provinces 
were to be observed, as they were calculated to ensure substantial 
justice, unfettered by technicalities. 

94. The penal code of the Presidency was to guide the adminis- 

tration of criminal justice, subject to such devia- 
Penal code. tions as experience of the people and country 

might from time to time dictate. 

95. Preventive measures of police were to be adopted. The wooded 

wilds of the Central Doabs, the haunts of thieves 
Police. plunderers, were to be intersected by roads ; 

the people were to be disarmed; the forts and strongholds were to be 

dismantled. j ^ i 

96. The resources of the country were to be developed; trade, 

agriculture, and commerce were to be fostered ; 
Development of re- canals were to be cut, levels taken, roads con- 
structed. The mineral resources of the Alpine 
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Formation, of Divi- 
sions or Commisaioner- 
sliips. 

Allotment of Dis- 
tricts. 


regions bovcleving on the Himalayas were to be explored. River 
navigation Avas to be promoted. 

97. One main object of this Report Avill be to shoAV how the princi- 
ples then inculcated have been carried out, and what has been done 
by the Board in fulfilment of the high trust reposed in them. 

98. The neAVly aune.xed territories were divided into four main circles 
or Commissionerships. The most important Di- 
vision Avas that of Lahore, comprising the upper 
portions of the Baree and Rechna Doabs, and 
containing both the political and the commercial 
capitals of Runjeet Singh’s kingdom. It Avas di- 
vided into five districts, Lahore, Buttala, (now Goordaspoor,) Umritsur, 
in the Baree Doab, Wuzeerabad, (now Sealkote,) Shekhopoora, (now 
GoojeranAvalla,) in the Rechna Doab. The second Division was that 
of Jheluin, comprising the Chuj. Doab, and the country of the Salt 
range south of Huzara in the Sind Saugur Doab. The third Division 
is that of Mooltan, which embraces the lower portions of the Baree 
and Rechna Doabs, and is divided into three districts, Mooltan and 
Pakputtun (now Futtehpore Googaii’a) in the Baree, and Jhung in 
the Rechna Doabs. The fourth Division is that called Leia, which 
comprises that portion of the Sind Saugur Doab which lies south of 
the Salt range, and all the Derajat and Trans-Indus Tracts up to the 
latitude of Kalabagh in the Indus. It forms four districts, Leia, Khau- 
gurh in the Sind Saugur Doab, and Dera Ghazee Khan and Dera 
Ishmael Khan, including Bunnoo, on the right bank of the Indus. At 
first, the Provinces of Peshawur and Huzara (with its dependency of 
Kohat) were constituted two separate districts, immediately under 
the Board. But recently, the three districts, Peshawur, Huzara and 
Kohat have been erected into a separate Commissionership, styled the 
Peshawur Division. 

99. By the time that annexation was proclaimed, a numerous staff of 
civil officers had been summoned from the north- 
ce^^at Lako^ Provinces, and placed at the Board’s 

disposal, as also some selected officers from the 
Army, and several of the most experienced officers on the north- 
west Frontier. All were directed to meet at Lahore, as a central 
place of rendezvous. The number of covenanted and commissioned 
-officers was at first 74, which was afterwards increased to 84.* Lately 


* Inclusive of Setfcletnent officers. 
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Fiscal system. 


think proper to entrust to them; and they might try civil suits up to 
1,000 Rs. Tlie Extra-assistant Commissioners were to perform the 
duties assigned to Assistant Magistrates, Deputy Collectors, and su- 
bordinate native Judges. The ranks of the official subordinates were 
to be filled as much as possible by natives of the country. 

92 . In the fiscal department, the first object of attention was to 
. . be the inquiry into rent-free tenures, that is, 

'^bat lands were to be exempt from taxation, 
and on what terms ; at the same tiine, a set of 
rules for release and resumption were laid down. Existing settlements , 
of the revenue, made during the Resident’s regency, were to be 
upheld as a temporary measure. In tracts not previously settled, 

a quinquennial settlement was to be made. But 
all summary settlements were liable to such 
modifications as might be introduced when the regular settlement should 
come on. The confirmation of settlements was to rest with the Board. 
In the management of the revenue, the maintenance of village com- 
munities, and the demarcation of boundaries, the rules in force 
throughout the north-western Provinces were to be observed. The 
arrangements regarding the abolition of the customs and of the transit 
duties, and the establishment of an excise on the single article of salt, 
were to be upheld. 

93. For civil judicature, the rules current in the Sutlej Provinces 
were to be observed, as they were calculated to ensure substantial 
justice, unfettered by technicalities. 

94. The penal code of the Presidency was to guide the adminis- 

tration of criminal justice, subject to such devia- 
Penalcode. tions as experience of the people and country 

might from time to time dictate. 

95. Preventive roeasux’es of police were to be adopted. The wooded 

wilds of the Central Doabs, the haunts of thieves 
Police. and plunderei’s, were to be intersected by roads ; 

the people were to be disarmed; the forts and strongholds were to be 

dismantled. j i 

96. The resources of the country were to be developed; trade, 

agriculture, and commerce were to be fostered ; 
Development of re- canals were to be cut, levels taken, roads con- 
structed. The mineral resources of the Alpine 


sources. 
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lected nt Lulvovc, aiid tkeve paid up and disbanded. The most pro- 
mising among them were taken into tlie British Service. All those 
whom we could not admit received gratuities j^nd pensions. The 
infirm and the superannuated were also pensioned. The ease and 
quiet with which this measure Avas carried out is worthy of re- 
mark. That large bodies of brave men, once so turbulent and for- 
midable as to overawe their Government and wield the destinies of 
their country, should lay down their arms, receive their arrears and 
retire from an exciting profession to till the ground, without in any 
place creating a disturbance, is indicative of the clTect which had been 
produced by the British power, of the manly forbearance Avhich cha- 
racterizes the Seikh, and of the satisfaction felt at the justice of the 
Government. 


103. In pursuance of the injunctions conveyed by the Most Noble 

T .... . , the Governor General, in the letter of the 31st 

Investigation into .... 

rent-free tenui’cs com- March 184'9, the inquiries into feudal jagheers 

and other privileges and immunities, were at 
once set on foot. In order that his Lordship^s wishes might be carried 
out without delay, a special Officer was appointed for the work. These 
proceedings involved not only a consideration of the grants them- 
selves, but also the discharge, the employment or the pensioning of the 
feudal levies, and other contingents no longer required for the military 
service of the State. 


104. An armed Police Force, foot and horse, was raised, and par- 

tially organized, both for the protection of the 
Police organized. ^ . „ . , , 

Frontier and the preservation of internal peace. 

105. Arrangements were made for the public sale of the Lahore 

State property. All personal effects and jewels 
Sale of State property. , . , . ^ i ..i 

having been entrusted to ms guardians, the young 

Maharaja was conducted from the capital towards the North-western 

Young Maharaja’s de- Provinces. These measures, which, though of 

parture. political necessity, were calculated to have a 

moving effect on the feelings of the people, were yet carried into effect 

Avithout any ebullition. 

106. The administration of the country was set in train ; civil and 
Foundation laid for criminal courts were established; offenders Avere 

civil administration. apprehended ; and during the course of the year 

no less than 8,000 convicts were lodged in custody. The village Police 
were appointed. 
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the Hon’ble Court's orders have limited the Covenanted Establishment 
to the following schedule, including the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states. 

7 Commissioners 


19 Assistants of 1st grade, 

6 Ditto 2nd ditto, 

18 Ditto 3rd ditto. 



@ 

3,750 per month. 

of 1st grade. 

@ 

1,500 

ditto. 

.. 2nd ditto, 

@ 

1,200 

ditto. 

... 3rd ditto, 

@ 

O 

o 

o 

ditto. 


@ 

700 

ditto. 


@ 

600 

ditto. 


@ 

500 

ditto. 


79* Total number of officers. 

The number of uucovenanted judicial officers is 43. Of the subor- 
dinate Native Establishment, one portion, viz. the Police, will appear 
in a subsequent section. The Revenue Establishment, and the staff 
of writers. Native and Europeans, for the various offices at the central 
stations of districts, were formed on a lower scale, but on the same 
principles as in our older Provinces. The cost will be seen in the 
financial statements. 

100. The rough outline of the districts and Divisions above de- 

scribed havingbeen formed, no time was lost in 

Prelimina^ proceed- despatching the officers to their respective juris- 
ings m the Districts. ^ ^ 

dictions, in order that they might make tours 

through their districts, oi’ganize something like a police control, take 

possession of Ports and public buildings, and arrange for the collection 

of the spring revenue, before the harvest then standing ripe in the fields 

should be disposed of by the agriculturists. All these introductory 

measures were carried out with as much , rapidity as the inclement 

season of the year permitted. 

101. Attention was immediately directed to those political matters 

Settlement of politi- aflected the public peace. The Punjab dis- 

arming proclamation was placarded everywhere, 
the, munitions of war were seized or sur- 
aU directions. The dismantling of 
those only being reserved 
purposes. 

soldiery, together 
late Govern- 
^biefly col- 


• cal affairs. 

Disarii’\ 
tion proi ‘ 
Ports ■ 

strong 

which m 

103. 

Seikh ■ sc 
banded. 
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lected at LahorCj and tliere paid up and disbanded. The most pro- 
mising among them were taken into the British Service. All those 
Avhom we could not admit received gratuities {vnd pensions. The 
infirm and the superannuated were also pensioned. The ease and 
quiet with which this measure was carried out is worthy of re- 
mark. That large bodies of brave men, once so turbulent and for- 
midable as to overawe their Government and wield the destinies of 
their country, should lay down their arms, receive their arrears and 
retire from an exciting profession to till the ground, ^yithout in any 
place creating a disturbance, is indicative of the effect which had been 
produced by the British power, of the manly forbearance which cha- 
racterizes the Seikh, and of the satisfaction felt at the justice of the 
Government. 

103. In pursuance of the injunctions conveyed by the Most Noble 

T .... . , the Governor General, in the letter of the 31st 

Investigation into .... 

rent-free tenures com- March 1849, the inquiries into feudal jagheers 

and other privileges and immunities, were at 
once set on foot. In order that his Lordship^s wishes might be carried 
out without delay, a special Officer was appointed for the work. These 
proceedings involved not only a consideration of the grants them- 
selves, but also the discharge, the employment or the pensioning of the 
feudal levies, and other contingents no longer required for the military 
service of the State. 

104. An armed Police Force, foot and horse, was raised, and par- 

tially organized, both for the protection of the 
Police organized. Frontier and the preservation of internal peace. 

105. Arrangements were made for the public sale of the Lahore 

State property. All personal effects and iewels 
Sale of State property. r +1, 

having been entrusted to his guardians, the young 

Maharaja was conducted from the capital towards the North-western 

Young Maharaja’s de- Provinces. These measures, which, though of 

parture. political necessity, were calculated to have a 

moving effect on the feelings of the people, were yet carried into effect 

without any ebullition. 

] 06. The administration of the country was set in train ; civil and 
Foundation laid for criminal courts were established ; offenders were 
civil administration. apprehended ; and during the course of the year 

no less than 8,000 convicts were lodged in custody. The village Police 
were appointed. 

F 
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f Establishment 

to the following sehedule, including the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states. 

7 Commissioners^.. 

11 Deputy Commissioners 

6 Ditto 

12 Ditto 

19 Assistants of 1st grade, 

6 Ditto 2nd ditto, 

18 Ditto 3rd ditto, 



@ 

2,750 per month. 

of 1st grade. 

@ 

1,500 

ditto. 

.. 2nd ditto. 

® 

1,200 

ditto. 

... 3rd ditto. 

@ 

1,000 

ditto. 


@ 

700 

ditto. 


@ 

600 

ditto. 


@ 

500 

ditto. 


79* Total number of ofiScers. 

The number of uucovenanted judicial officers is 42. Of the subor- 
dinate Native Establishment, one portion, viz. the Police, will appear 
in a subsequent section. The Revenue Establishment, and the staff 
of writers. Native and Europeans, for the various offices at the central 
stations of districts, were formed on a lower scale, but on the same 
principles as in our older Provinces. The cost will be seen in the 
financial statements. 

100. The rough outline of the districts and Divisions above de- 

scribed having been formed, no time was lost in 
ings^lTheSS!'^* despatching the officers to their respective juris- 
dictions, in order that they might make tours 
through their districts, organize something like a police control, take 
possession of Forts and public buildings, and arrange for the collection 
of the spring revenue, before the harvest then standing ripe in the fields 
should be disposed of by the agriculturists. All these introductory 
measures were carried out with as much rapidity as the inclement 
season of the year permitted. 

101, Attention was immediately directed to those political matters 

Settlement of politi- affected the public peace. TJie Punjab dis- 

cal affairs. arming proclamation was placarded everywhere, 

fiiid the munitions of war were seized or sur- 
Forts dismantled. rendered in all directions. The dismantling of 
strongholds was vigorously commenced, those only being reserved 
which might be required for military or political purposes. 

102 A general muster was called of the Seikh soldiery, together 
o -11 with all military retainers of the late Goveru- 

’ ’ ment and its chiefs. The men were chiefly coi- 


banded. 


^ Exclusive of Settlement officers. 
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107. In the fiscal depattment summary settlements of tie land 
Miscellaneous revenue were made, in those districts not previ- 

under the regency. A new system 
of excise and customs was matured and submitted 
to Government; municipal and conservancy arrangements were made; 

Conservancy. some attention was paid to public improvements. 

Scientific surveys were conducted, both for the 
great road to Peshawur and for the Baree Doab Canals, and cross 

I’oads were commenced in all directions. Thus 
ended the first year of British rule. 

108. The commencement of the second year was signalized by cur- 
rency reform. A great variety of coinage had prevailed in the Punjab, 

Withdrawal of dead producing mercantile confusion, disadvantageous 
currencies. exchanges, and facilitating fraud. These dead 

currencies were gradually withdrawn; large bullion remittances of the 
old coin, aggregating about fifty lacs, were transmitted to Calcutta, and 
also down the Indus, to be returned from the Bombay Mint with the 
British stamp. The old coinage has been to a great extent absorbed 
and recalled. Three-fourths of the revenue are now paid into the 
Treasury in British coin. In two or three years more, the Nanuk 
Shahee Rupee, the symbol of the Seikh religion and power, will be 
numbered with the things of the past. 

109. Detailed plans and estimates were framed for the Baree Doab 
Canal; some progress was made with the Peshawur road, and with some 

Baree Doab Canal commercial and military 

projected. communication. The revenue survey and the re- 


gular settlement were commenced in the Baree Doab, and preliminary 
Excise arrangements operations in the Rechna Doab. The new excise 
effected. establishment was arranged. The entire British 

system and its institutions were thoroughly introduced. The Frontier 

Force was oi’ganized. The erection of public 
gaSS*?^publirbuild- buildings at all the chief stations was taken in 
ings commenced. 

110. The two first years were years of originating, the third year 
n r 4 ^ has been rather one of perfecting. But the 

years’ administration, steps by which the general administration lias 
advanced up to its present point, and the progress which may have 
been made in the details of each department, will be seen from tiie 
ensuing sections of this Report. 



Section JiF, 


[CATION 01' TUB PUOVINCB — !MlLlTAUY ArUANOEMBNTS I'OU THE 
PUESEUVATION 01' TUB IndUS FuONTIBK. 

By the orders of Goverumeut the Board were bouud to raaiu- 
le internal peace of the Province, and to guard the Western 
;r, from tlio uortlierii borders of Sindh to Attock, as also the 
of the Iluxara territory. The nature of these important out- 
)f the Empire, their physical peculiarities, the nature of their 
have been already described in tiie sccoud section of this 
. The military measures for their defence have yet to be de- 


ib Eegiments. 


Soon after annexation, the Board were empowered to rjiise 
ten llcgimcnts, 5 of cavalry and 5 of infautry, 
for the protection of the whole W estern Frontier 
ith the exception of Pcshawur, which important position was 
held by the regular army. The infantry regiments were to 
of -1' European Oirveers, IG native Otiicers, 9G Nou-commis- 
OtHcers and 800 Privates. The cavalry regiments of 588 
each, with the same proportion of European and native Officers. 

It was an object to employ natives of the Punjab in these 
llcgimeuts, but political reasons, restricting in 
od of recruitiug. instance the number of Seikhs that should 

aitted, and other chisses not readily coming forward j there is in 
jf the regiments a large admixture of Hiudoostanees ; but 
j, recruitiug has been stopped until the number of Seikhs shall 
t in a cavalry regiment to 100 and in an infautry regiment 


Before describing the distribution of this force, and the 
ions in which it is engaged, a brief notice will be given of each 
lUt. 

The First Regiment of Cavalry was raised at Peshawur, under 
the direction of Colonel George Lawrence, by 
egiment. Lieutenant Daly, a distinguished and excellent 

• of the Bombay Service. The men mostly belong to the fine 
I Eusufzye Pathans, and several of the native Officers are young 
if family. Within a year the corps was brought to a high state 

F 2 
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of discipline. It was employed against the Afreedees, the Swatees ii 
Raneezye and m the Kohat Pass, where its discipline and appearancf 
attracted Sir Charles Napier's favourable notice. It is now stationec 
at Kohat, with a detachment at Bahadur Kheyl. 

116. The Second Regiment is composed chiefly of Hindoostanees ; 

2ncl Regiment. Pindee, by the late Majoi 

Keiller, an old and meritorious Officer. Soon 
after its formation, the corps was moved up to Eusufzye. It suffered 
from unavoidable exposure, and among others lost its Commandant. 
Major Keiller's successor was his second in command, Lieutenant S. 
Browne, an active and intelligent Officer who had served with credit 
during the war. The regiment is now stationed at DuHeepgurh, in 
Bunnoo, with a detached troop on the Khoorum River. 

117. The Third Regiment is also more than half composed of Hin- 

doostanees j it was raised by Captain Prendergast, 
3rd Regiment. , , „„ « , 

at Lahore, an Officer oi ability and great zeal. 

Its present station is Asnee in the Dera Ghazee Khan district. 

118. The Fourth Regiment was raised at Pind Dadun Khan, by Cap- 

tain Dowson, who had earned distinction during 
4tli Regiment. Cabul Campaign in the irregular cavalry. 

He has been succeeded by the 2nd in command Captain Jacob, a zeal- 
ous Officer. The corps is stationed at Dera Ghazee Khan, and is 
employed on Frontier duty. The troopers are chiefly Punjabees, 
Mussulmans and Hindoostanees. 

1 19. The Fifth Regiment was raised at Mooltan and Leia ; soon 

after its formation it crossed over the Indus to 
5th Regiment. Dera Ishmael Khan. It is commanded by Cap- 

tain Fitzgerald, a highly accomplished, zealous and gallant Officer, 
well known as Adjutant- of the Sindh Horse, and Commandant of the 
Sindh Camel Corps, 

120. Of the infantry arm, the First Regiment was raised at Pesha- 

Infantry by Captain Coke, who had served with credit 

1st Regiment. during the Punjab Campaign, and has since 

won well-merited distinction. As with the First Regiment of Cavalry, 
its ranks are chiefly filled by Pathans of Eusufzye. Its steadiness and 
bravery secured the admiration of Sir Charles Napier in the Kohat 
Pass, where, though not a twelvemonth raised, its conduct on the 
heights was held up as an example to the Bengal Army. The corps has 


2ud Koguueiit. 


since fully maintained its reputation at Koliat, and more recently in 
the actions in the Kanee/.ye Valley under Sir C. Oampbell, where its 
gallant spirit was most conspicuous though acting against a kindred 
tribe, and many of the men having brethren in the ranks of the fanatic 
enemy. 

1.21. The Second llegimeut was raised at Lahore by Captain John- 
stone, an olViccr of merit. It is commanded by 
Captain Valsh, a ^ladras Ollicer of zeal and e.\- 
pcriencc, who served in AlVgbaui.stau. After mm year's unavoidable 
e.vposurc at Siiabpore, it was moved to Kohat, whence all the European 
Olheers were driven away Ijy sickness, owing to the fatigue and exposure 
they had undergone. Tim* men arc mostly Hiudoostauees and Punjabee 
iMaliomcdans. Two companies of a Durbar regiment that had remained 
faithful were tramsferred to this corps. Aided by Soobau Khan’s 
Police regiment, they built the fort of Bahadur Klmyl, (in the Kohat 
District,) and during the whole of this operation, their conduct was 
exemplary, though stationed iu a country most barren and uncongenial, 
and exposed to the desultory attacks of surrounding tribes. They uow 
garrison the fort. 

122. The Third Regiment was chielly raised l)y Lieutenant Ileuder- 

son, the second iu command, iu the absence of 

3rd Rcgirucut. Lieutenant Moorcroft, a Madras Ofiicor selected for 

Couimundant as having distinguished himself iu Adghunistiiu. Lieutc- 
naut Moorcroft's health having shortly afterwards obliged him to resign 
his post, he was succeeded by Lieutenant Henderson, adio thus reaped 
the reward of his zealous exertions. Prom Ilussun Abdul the corps 
moved to Huzara, whence after another year it marched to Eusufzye 
to join Sir Colin Campbell's force, and has since been located at Kohat. 
The materiel is similar to that of the Pii’st llegimeut, with a mixture of 
^Mahomedans of the Huzara Gheb aud llawul Piudee borders. In 
limb, muscle and bearing, no corps in India is superior to this and the 
First Punjab Infantry. 

123. The Fourth Regiment is temporarily commanded by Lieutenant 
Wilde, an Ollicer of merit of the Madras army. 
It was raised at Lahore by Captain Denniss of 

the 1st European Regiment, and now garrisons the Fort of Dulleep- 
gurh, in Bunnoo. A detachment is posted beyond the river Khoorum 
to watch the Gomul Pass. 


4tli Regiment. 
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124. The Fifth Kegimeut was raised by Captain Gastrell at Leia. 

. Sth Hegimeat. stationed at Dera Ghazee Khan, and 

the other wing at Asnee in the same district, 
he present commandant, Captain Vaughan, an Officer of zeal and abi- 
lity , has greatly improved the discipline and appearance of the corps. 

The men in this, more than in any other Punjab regiments, are Hiu- 
doostanees. 


125. Attached to the Brigade are also three horse field batteries, each 

Artillery. nine-pounders and an available twenty- 

four pounder howitzer in store. The gunners both 
ride and drive, as was the Seikh fashion : there are no extra-drivers. The 

TlireeH.F.Batterie 3 . artiUery men of three 

Seikh batteries who remained faithful to us, com- 
pleted by Punjabee recruits. The 1st battery is at Kohat, under the 
command of Lieutenant Sladen; the 2nd at Bunnoo, under Lieutenant 
Hammond; the 3rd at Asnee, under Lieutenant Bruce; the three 
commandants are all Officers of merit, who have seen service. There is 
also an irregular company of gunners for garrison duty under Lieute- 
nant Stokes at Bunnoo, formed from the debris of the Seikh Artillery, 
and a company of regular golundauzes at Kohat. Lieutenant Stokes 
is also Commissary of Ordnance to the Punjab Irregular Force, and was 
selected for his experience and ability. 

126. Two companies of Sappers and Miners, who formerly belonged 

to General CortlandPs Brigade under the Durbar 

Sappers and Miners, behaved with distinguished 

gallantry at the siege of Mooltan, have been temporarily continued in 
the British service. One company is stationed at Asnee ; the other at 
Kohat; both have been usefully employed on military roads and 
frontier posts. 

127. There are two corps which cannot be included in any of the 
three branches of the service just noticed, viz. the Sindh Camel corps 


and the Guide corps. 

128. The Camel corps stationed at Dera Ishraael Khan, under the 
command of Captain Bruce, an Officer of expcii- 
Camel corps. attached to the Punjab Irregular Force, 

in support of the frontier posts. For a ary open country, a Camel 
corps is doubtless a very valuable arm, affording the means ofthrowmg 
a regiment at an hourt-notiee fully equipped, fifty or sixty miles with- 
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in the day ; but, for the Derajat, intersected as it is in parts by ravines, 
and crossed by numerous mountain streams which a few bourns rain 
may swell into tox’rents, much of its value is lost. 

129. The Guides are an interesting and remarkable corps. They 
are formed, so that in the same body of men 
Guide ijg united all the requisites of regular 

troops, with the best qualities of guides and 
spies, thus combining intelligence and sagacity with courage, endu- 
rance, and soldierly bearing, and a presence of mind which rarely 
fails in solitary danger, and in trying situations. To ensure the com- 
bination of so many diverse qualities, the corps has been composed of 
the most varied elements; there is scarcely a wild or a warlike tribe 
in Upper India which is not represented in its ranks. In raising this 
corps, although soldierly qualities were chiefly regarded, the other 
qualifications were not overlooked. Men, habituated from childhood 
to war and the chase, and inured to all the dangers of a wild and 
mountainous border, were freely admitted to its ranks. To whatever 
part of Upper India the corps may be marched, it can furnish men 
conversant with the features of the country, and the dialect of the 
people. It is calculated to be of the utmost assistance in the Quarter 
Master General’s department as intelligencers, and most especially in 
the escort of reconnoitring Officers. In champaign country also 
the corps is fully equal to regular troops ; it has won applause in the 
Manjha, at Mooltan, in the Chuch Doab, and at Peshawur. Indeed 
during the last Seikh War, though one of its two companies was chiefly 
formed of Seikhs, it mainly maintained the peace of the Rechna Doab, 
and on two occasions defeated large bodies of Seikhs. 

130. The corps was raised at the suggestion of Colonel H. M. 

Raising of Guide Lawrence, Agent Governor General North-west- 
corps. ern Frontier, by order of Lord Hardinge, soon 

after the conclusion of the Sutlej Campaign, iu March 1846. Its 
original strength was one troop of cavalry of 96 sabres, and two compa- 
nies of infantry, each of 92 bayonets j this number was trebled by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, so that three troops of cavalry and six com- 
panies of infantry,’ in all 840 men, is the present strength. The pay 
is somewhat better than the ordinary scale. A private receives 8 
Rupees per month and a trooper 24, but all carry their own equipage, 
receive no batta, and have hitherto literally been always in the field. 
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Pour European officers and a surgeon are attached ; the commandant 
Its Olliu’crs. Lieutenant LumsdeUj a first-rate soldier> and 


IS 

an 


adept at partizan warfare^ who^ aided by Lieute- 
nant Hodgson, a young but gallant and accomplished soldier, raised 
the eorps. They are stationed in Eusufzye, and formed a part of Sir 
Cohn Canipbelhs Eield Eorce during the recent operations against the 
i^rohmuuds in Raneezye. The 2nd in command, Lieutenant Miller, is 
an energetic and gallant Officer; as are Lieutenant Hardinge, the 
commandant of the cavalry, and Lieutenant flawes and Lieutenant 
Turner, tiic past and present adjutants. All the Guide Officers have 
magisterial powers to enable them, to be employed if needful in police 
duties : indeed, Lieutenant Lumsden had civil charge of all Peshawur 
for a year after Lieutenant Colonel G. Lawrence’s departure, and has 
since continued in civil and military charge of Eusufzye. 

131. The wliole Punjab irregular force, aggregating in all its - 

Punjab Irregular 8,896* men, has been inspected by the 

force inspected by the President of the Board, during his tour of last 

President of the Boai'd. • ^ mi • i 

winter. I be arms, equipments and appointments 

are in good order, and the discipline of the whole is creditable to Bri- 
gadier Hodgson and to the Officers of the Brigade and Guide corps. 
The officers generally have been choseu for their soldierly qualities, 
and have generally done full justice to their selection. 

132. The cavalry is armed, dressed, and equipped in a style equal 
Equipment of the to that of the best irregular cavalry : all have 

c.avaby arm. carbines ; the horses are strong and hardy ; 

they are purchased from a Subscription Pund. No regimental banks 
have been established, and consequently none of the regiments (ex- 
cept one) is in debt. 

133. Aided by 400 infantry, the cavalry detachments, in all 800 

strong (of which the troopers receive only 20 
ed'^tltb'^tbosVythe Rupees per mensem), almost entirely hold and 
Sindh, horse. protect the Derajat frontier line, 300 (three hun- 

dred) miles long, and distant on an average only six miles from the 
hills, whence the robber hordes come pouring down ; while the Sindh 
horse, 1,400 strong, (of which each man receives 30 Rupees per men- 


* From this are excluded the 1st Seikh Local Infantry and the Sindh Camel 
Corps. 
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sem) giuml a frontier only 70 miles long, and that distant generally .’30 
miles from the hills. The Eusufxyo i'Vontiei*, from Toongec on the Swat 
river down to rehoor on the Indus, is of the same length as tljo Si/id 
line from Ivusmore to Khangnrh, and yet the former is patrolled and 
defended by the Guide corps, 800 strong including both cavalry and 
infantry. In neither case are the supports taken into consideration. 
Our Derajat line is .suj)j)orteil l)y the cavalry of Dera Ishmuel Khan, 
Asiice, Dera Gha/.ee Khan and 13«muoo, and the Sind line by those 
of Snkkur and Shikurpore. The duty thus imposed upon the Punjal) 
cavalry is arduous, mnl scvcr.'d commandants liavc c.vprcs^'.cd tlicir 
opinion that the present high state of ulliciency of their regiments 
cannot be maintained under such constant toil and exposure. 

id t. The infantry are most fully employed in garrisoning the forts 
Duties of the iafau* *”“1 protecting the frontier cantomneuts ; tlicy 
also hold in stnall detachments of from 4- to 10 


the entrenched frontier posts in aid of tl»e cavalry parties, of 20, 30 
and 40, so as to enable them in full strength to tjike tlie fiehl at a 
moment’s notice. 


135. lu their dress, arms and equipments, the infantry resemble 
Their ariiu, dress au4 the regiments of the line; they have percussion 

cquipuieiits. muskets, except the first regiment, which has 

rides. Their uniform is red, except the Hrst, -wlio are dressed in 
green, and the third in brown, as also arc the Guides. The brown 
dress of these two corps resembles the colour of the ground, and 
renders them undistinguishable from a distance. The Hoard would 
wish to be permitted to dress the whole Jirigade in that colour; on the , 
whole, they equal any irreguhir infantry in Itidia. The first regi- 
ment is the best ; the second, third, fourth are good working corps ; 
the fifth is inferior to the others, but the Butird doubt not tliat, under 
its present commandant, it will, speedily attain to at least an average 
degree of excellence. 

136. The following arc the forts, posts, and stations in wliich this 

force is located; in the first class forts are, or will 
Post and stations. , i i .. i 

be, mounted eighteeu-pounder guns. 

137. Towards the north-west extremity of the Punjab is the 


Barookotc in Hiizara. 


cantonment of Barookote, in Huzara, command- 
ing the approach from the Indus to lluj-j-eeporc, 


the capital of the valley from which it .is seven miles distant. It is 


G 
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Till! Itit regiment of regiment of Seikh loeal infantry^ 

Seikh local mfuntry. the first of the four regiments raised by order of 
Xioid Ilaidinge as the I'routier Brigade; six mountain guns are at- 
tached to the regiment. The site of the cantonment, though remark- 
ably salubrious, lias not perhaps been judiciously selected, and it is a 
question whether some alteration might not be made. This regiment, 
raised and disciplined by Brigadier (then Captain) Plodgson, a first- 
rate regimental ofiicer, is equal to any corps of the Punjab Brigade. 
!Morc than half the men are Seikhs; they displayed great fidelity during 
the late war, though tried by frequent temptations. The corps was 
originally raised for service between the Beas and Ravee, and when 
the terms of service were suddenly altered, and it was required to 
move on Huzara (a district long dreaded by the Seikhs), the men were 
allowed the option of discharge, but ten only of them took advantage 
of the offer, and not one deserted ; the present commandant, Captain 
Gordon, is a zealous and deserving officex*. One company of the 
regiment, with some Seikh guns and disciplined policemen, garrison 
the Hurreepore fort. The district being intersected and subdivided 
by ridges, there are no border posts except three on the Indus, but 
the police, numbering more than 1,200 men, carry arms, and are sta- 
tioned in entrenched positions at commanding points. 

138. The fort of Kohat was found by the British in a crumbling 

state, and not capable of bearing the recoil of a 
nine-pounder; with the sanction of Government 
on a plan of Colonel Napier’s, it is now being enlarged, greatly 
strengthened, and barracks for an infantry regiment, with store-rooms, 
are being erected inside. The site for the cantonment was in the first 
instance badly selected, but it has now been brought within the range 
and the protection of the fort guns. 

139. To guard the great salt mines at Bahadoor Kheyl, there is a 

fort (erected as already described, by our own 
Bahadoor Kheyl. troops) on the plan of a strong pentagonal field- 
work, with a good profile and ditch. While it has accommodation for 
a whole regiment, this fort can be held temporarily against the hill- 
tribes by two companies with two field-pieces. The Board consider 
that there should never be less than three months’ provisions in store, 
asm any emergency the procuring of supplies would be most diffi- 
cult. 
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Bunnoo. 


Klioorum post. 


1-10. The tort of DtiUcepgurh in Bunnoo, capable of giving shelter 
to four regiincnts, is to be hold by one regiment 
of infantry ; but u cantonment is being biiilt for 
the artillery, a regiment of cavalry, ami a police battalion uiuler the 
protection of the fort guns. 

i'll. In the same district there are several minor forts and en- 
trenched posts, guarding the points most vulncr- 
al)lc from the hills. Among the principal is the 
Khoorum post, beyond the river of that name, opposite the Goomul 
Pass, whence the Wuzcerces have repeatedly during the last four 
years come down into the plains, on one occasion to the number of 
7,000. Formerly there was no post on the Klioorum, and I^Iajor 
TayloFs vigilance and activity were sorely taxed to preserve Bunnoo 
from plunder. That he did succeed is greatly to the honor of that 
excellent young officer. The Luttumraur fort is another and scarcely 
less important post, situated on the southern side of the Soordak Pass, 
capable of holding from 150 to 200 men, watching the paths and 
keeping up the communication with Khurruck and the road to tlie 
Koouh-i-gao Pass. 

142. The Mullezyc and Pyzoo Passes, the first leading from Bunnoo 

to Tfiuk, the other to Dera Ishmael Khan, are 
Pyzoo ^v^t^hed near the outlets by posts garrisoned by 
police, the first near the northern, the other on the 
southern sideof thePass. There are several other fortified posts, watching 
passes, or covering exposed villages, and completing with those already 
mentioned a chain around the exposed portions of the Bunnoo Valley. 

143. The fort of Lukkhee, in Murwut, is of considerable strength, and 
is held by a police detachment of 120 men. There 
is a police party in the old fort of Tank, to sup- 
port the native chief appointed by Government to farm the revenues. 
The fort has been allowed to fall into ruin, but the police occupy a 
sufficiently strong position in a gateway retrenched for their proteetion. 

144. Two miles from Dera Ishmael Khan there is a strong mason> 
ry fort called Akalgurh, which has been consider- 
ably strengthened, and put into thorough repair, 

by Captain Fitzgerald under orders of Government. Being on the 
Indus, and centrically situated, it is deemed desirable to establish here 
the main frontier magazine, under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
G 2 


Lukldiee. 


Dera Islimael Khan. 
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Stokes. Three months^ supplies for the garrison should be stored here, 
as also at Bunnoo and Kohat. ’ 

145. As the Indus cuts off Kohat and the Derajat for several 

. , , . months in the year from support, and as at all 

Derajat necessary. seasons the passage of the river is tedious, it is 

indispensable that there should be a good base of 
operations on the right bank of the Indus, — that the forts of Kohat, 
Dulleepguih, and Dera Ishraael Khan should be perfectly secure 
against ordinary attack, — and that they should have the means of fur- 
nishing the minor forts, and the troops and police, mth all needful 
stores and supplies. 

146. At Dera Ishmael Khan, or at least at Leia on the left bank. 

Two regiments re- the Board would desire to have two extra regi- 
quired. • ments.* 


Frontier posts. 


14-7. We now come to the cordon of frontier defensive posts, which 
stretches in a continuous zig-zag line from Dub- 
rah in the Tdnk estate to Shackwalla, fifteen 
miles from Kusmore in Sind, by the posts a distance of 300 miles. 

This chain, with twenty-four posts as its links, is 
cond^clafs^forL^ strengthened by four forts, one at Dubrah in the 

upper frontier opposite to Tfink, and three in 
the lower at Hurrund, Mungrota, and Mahorie in the Dera Ghazee 
Khan district. These are old established forts, and of larger extent 
than is required ; but by cutting off as citadels the highest portions, 
strong posts with accommodations for increased numbers are cheaply 
obtained, and afford means of supporting the weaker stations on their 
flanks. 

148. The other frontier posts are enclosures of thirty to sixty 
square yards, fortified by a strong breast-work. 
Fortification of the £gg|. and seven feet high, with a ditch. 

In one angle each has a tower, about twenty-five 
feet high, capable of being held by four men. They are placed at 
intervals of ten to fifteen miles apart, and are garrisoned by parties of 
from twenty to fifty men, of which eight should be infantry and the 


posts. 


* The Board have the less hesitation in making this suggestion, inasmuch as the 
time has come when in their opinion five or six regiments of the line can be spared 
from the Punjab. 
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rest cavalry. There is a imilitavy road connecting 
^[iUtar\' roads. . • , , , , , 

all tile posts with each other ; other roads com- 
municating with the river are in progress. 

119. The southernmost stations are those of Dcra Gha/.ec Khaii 

^ ^ . i- TA and Asneo. The Dera Ghazee Khan cautonnicnt 

Cantonments of De- 
ra Ghazeo Khan and was in the first instance badlv laid out. the 

cavalry, infantry and civil lines being scattered 

far apart from each other. But during the President's last tour, 

Colonel Napier made arrangements for the eonccntratioii of the whole 

cantonment into a compact space near the town. Asiiec is situated 

iu a bare dismal position. It is ten miles in front of jMithuukote, 

and protects that thriving emporium from the depredations of the 

hill robbers. Water is scarce and brackish, and fodder scanty. But 

the caiitoiimcnt has been well arranged by jMajor Preudergast, and 

the lines arc compact, A military and topographical survey of the 

Derajat Frontier has been nearly completed, c.N:hibiting the main lines 

of road and the openings of the principal passes. 

150. Most of these posts during the year 1849 and a part of 1850, 

r f b Id f to the formation of the Punjab corps, 

first year by police held by the police battalions and Major 

lev’es^°*^ Edwardes's levies. They performed this duty most 

satisfactorily. The Trans-Indus Police indeed 
have done good service, and have invariably behaved with gallantry 
and fidelity. The regular force arrived during the early part of 1850, 
and Brigadier Hodgson assumed the eommaud under the Board's 
orders in December of that year. 

151. The nature of the country and the character of its wild and 
martial inhabitants have been already described in a previous section j 
but it may be well to recapitulate the chief local features with refer- 
ence to military operations. 

153. The great difficulty of the west and the north-western Fron- 
tier is the immediate proximity of warlike tribes 
difficulties ^ Yillages. In Sind, a desert thirty miles 

broad lies in front, and altogether separates the 
inhabited tracts from the haunts of the Belooch robbers : whereas 
in the Derajat, the plain or "Mehra," stretching nearly the ivhole 
length, is peopled on both edges ; the lands on one side being irri- 
gated by the mountain streams and on the other by the Indus, while 
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its centre interposes a great waste, and thus the western or advanced 
village's are isolated and disconnected from those behind, and have no 
barrier between them and the hills ; as the frontier line of posts are 
necessarily often in their rear, so also in Pluzara, the river Indus, pass, 
able at all seasons and at any point by men with the aid of inflated 
skins, alone divides our territory from the wildest tribes. To the 
northward again, our proper territory is so inaccessible as hardly to 
admit of garrisons, except at a great cost. Many villages ofPeshawur 
and Itusnfzye are within two and three miles of hostile races. Those 
ot Ivohat are even nearer, and some of these very villages are commu- 
nities as likel}’’ in difficult times to be arrayed against us as on our 
side, and thus our troops are liable to attack from the very people 
they are defending. The valley of Bunnoo, and that portion of the 
Derajut which skirts the Sulimauee range, are similarly circumstanc- 
ed, except that the people of the plain are generally less inclined to 
make common cause with the mountaineers. 

153. The Mehra,^^ or great plain which intervenes between the 

hills and the Indus, though usually quite open, 
in often bi’okeu up by deep ravines, and after 

falls of rain is swept by floods, which subside 
into marshes that would impede the hardiest troops ; and the irriga- 
tion-dams, w'hich extend over the surface of the sloping plain in steppes 
and terraces, seriously hinder the action of cavalry. Parties of horse- 
men, galloping towards the hills, are often stopped by a series of these 
embankments, several feet high, and rising one above the other. Even 
on the chief military road, the passage is often interrupted by similar 
obstacles. To the southward, tangled masses of thorn and brushwood 
embarrass the movements of disciplined troops, and harbour maraud- 
ing bands. 

154. The Mountaineers can both attack and fly with the utmost 

rapidity, all of them being active footmen, and 
Tlie Mountaineers. j^any being mounted on small hardy cattle, capa- 
ble not only of making extraordinary marches in the open country 

and threading the rough narrow glens and passes 
Their rapidity in at- also of ascending their sides, 

tack and in flight. literally passing over rocks, hillocks, and 

ridges that a mere denizen of the plains would not dare to face. 

155. The power for mischief which the hill- tribes possess has been 
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already estimated. Their depredations create alarm far beyond the 
localities actually devastated. When the Kusranees plundered Dera 
Futteh Khan, in March last, the alarm spread to Leia across the 
Indus. The general attitude of the tribes is at present neither peace- 
ful nor submissive. They take advantage of any differences which 

may exist among the plain villages to raise up 
present atti- factions of their own. They seem to hope that 
they may make themselves troublesome enough 
to be bought off. The location of posts along the Frontier perhaps 
makes them anxious to strike some blows before the chance of impu- 
nity shall be gone for ever. Towards the north they attack in large 
parties j towards the south, in small : they have made several descents 
in sufficient force and with sufficient energy to show what they might 
become if emboldened by success. Within the last year, two of our 
posts have been surprised, and partly cut up. But these disasters 
arose from cavalry detachments unsupported by infantry having been, 
contrary to orders, exposed close to the hills on the open plain, and 
also to the want of due vigilance ; all the posts have been visited by 
the President of' the Board and the Civil Engineer during the last 
season, and it is confidently expected that when the works have been 
completed and the parties organized, and a thorough communication 
established between the various posts, all marauding bands of ordinary 
strength will be intercepted or driven back. 

156. On the whole, the Board cannot but feel satisfied with the 

degree of internal and external peace which has 

Peace on. tlie Fron- fjegn maintained on the Trans-Indus Frontier, 
tier. 

That not a single emeute from within should 
have occurred is a matter of congratulation. That occasional attacks 
from without should have been made, only proves the propriety of the 
preventive measures which have been adopted, and it is hoped that 
the presence of the force now collected, the enlisting of the syrapa- 
-thies of our own subjects, the over-awing and ultimately the concilia- 
tion of our warlike neighbours, may lead to the establishment of 
comparative quiet. 

157. This portion of the Keport may conclude with the following 

Distribution of the abstract, showing the disposition of the Frontier 
force. force. 
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Stations and Districts. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Total 
Ho. of 
Men. 

Peshawar (Eusufzyo), 

Hazara, 

Kohat, 

Bunnoo, 

Dera Ismael Khan, 

Pera Ghozco Ehau and 
Asuec, 

Totals, 

Eegts. 

Men. 

Eegts. 

Men. 

Guns. 

Men. 

1 

"U 

1 

3 and 1 Co. 
Sappers. 

1 

1 

1 and 1 Co. 
Sappers. 

576 

910 

2,872 

928 

1,072 

1,016 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

306 

0 

584 

684 

584 

1,168 

15 

26 

9 

8 

0 

72 

212 

195 

33 

116 


7i and 2 
Comps. 

7,374 


3,226 

64 

628 

11,228 


Eesurao of tlie Go- 
verumeut orders. 


158. It will be iu tbe recollection of the Most Noble the Governor 
General, that when the defence of the Frontier 
was under the consideration of the Supreme 
Government, his Lordship distributed the subject 
into the following sections : — 

I. Tbe formation of posts along the entire Frontier line, 

II. The construction or repair of Frontier forts. 

III. The armament and garrison of such places of defence. 

IV. The construction of roads. 

Y. The aggregate amount of troops requisite for the secure defence 
of the Avhole Frontier. 

VI. The establishment of cantonments for the troops. 

Tbe foregoing paragraphs will, the Board believe, have shown that 
upon all these points the orders of the Government have been carried 
out. 


Section U* 

Criminal Justice. Part I. — Police. 

159. In the contemplation of this subject, attention is natuially 
turned to the preservation of public order, the 
Arrangement of the pveventiou of crime, the detection and capture of 
offenders, the trial and sentence of prisoners, 
the infliction of punishment. 
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Following this train of thought, the Board will 
II- Criminal law. Ii’eat, firsily, of police organization, secondly, 
„ III. Prison disci- principles of criminal law and procedure, thirdly, 
pline. prison discipline. 

160. The police establishments of the Punjab may be ranged under 

Police Preventive heads, namely, the Preventive Police with 

military ; Detective, a military organization, and the Detective Police 

with a civil organization. 


161. 
Preventive. 


Horse and Poot. 


The military Preventive Police consists of six regiments of 
foot and twenty-seven troops of horse ; four out 
of the six battalions are regiments who remained 
faithful to us during the Avar.* Each regiment has its own native 
Commandant. The troopers have been selected from among the horse- 
men of the late Durbar. Sikhs predominate in one infantry regiment, 
and Mahomedans in the other three, and also among the horse.f The 

whole force is superintended by four British 
Officers as Police captains. Its numerical strength 
is 8,100 men, 5,400 infantry, 2,700 cavalry. 

162. Both arms of the service are regularly armed and equipped. 

The infantry furnish guards for jails, treasuries, 
frontier posts, and city gates, escorts for Civil 
Officers, and for treasure in transit. The cavalry 
are posted in detachments at the Civil Stations, and smaller parties, 
stationed at convenient intervals along the grand lines of road, serve 
as mounted patrols. Both foot and horse are ready at an instant’s 
notice to reinforce the Civil Police, the former to crush resistance, the 
latter to expedite pursuit. 


Their respective du' 
ties. 


Detective : 1, Ee- 
gular Police; 2, City 
Watchmen; 3, Eural 
Constabulary. 


163. The Detective Civil Police may be thus 
detailed. The regular establishment paid by the 
State j the city watchmen, and the rural consta- 
bulary, paid by the people. 


* The cost of the military Police is as follows : — 


Per annum. 

Poot, Es. 7,97,010 

Horse, 6,10,416 

Total, Es. 14,07,456 


t See jpost. Appendix E, Section X. 
H 
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164. The whole territory is portioned out into 228 Police jurisdic- 

j . T ®^ch of these is stationed a Police Officer 

tablishments. witn one or two deputies of various grades^ and 

on the average about 30 police men. The salary 
of the Police Officer has been fixed on such a scale (50 Es.) as may, 
it is hoped, preserve him from ordinary temptation. In cities and other 
central localities, the chief Inspector of police is a well-paid Officer on 
rupees 80 or 100 per mensem. The total strength of the establishment 
may be estimated at 6,900* men of all grades. 

165. For the control of these establishments, an important ma- 

^ , , , , ^ , cbineij has been provided. The Board are 

ieliseeldars control. . i « 

anxious that the local influence and knowledge 

of the native collectors of land revenue (Tehseeldars) should be used for 

this purpose. Each Tehseeldar has been accordingly invested with 

police poAvers within his jurisdiction. The Police are subordinate to 

him, but he is not to supersede them. Pie is to animate them Avheu 

negligent, to overawe them when corrupt ; he is responsible that they 

are faithful to the State, and unoppressive to its subjects. He is to 

infuse vigour and honesty into their functions, without usurping them. 

He is not to concern himself as a rule with individual cases, unless 

they be of a heinous nature, or unless an affray be anticipated, 

especially if the dispute relate to land; our fiscal arrangements Avill 

eventually strike at the root of these disputes. In the mean time the 

Tehseeldar, Avith his revenue experience, is the fittest man to handle 

them. 

The Board have promulgated a code, defining the mutual relations 
of the Tehseeldar and the Police, and distiu- 
Eules for their gmd- guishing the Tehseeldaris Police capacity from his 
other capacities, fiscal and judicial. 

166. The Police and revenue jurisdictions are so arranged, Avith 
respect to each other, that tAvo or more divisions 
boSeSddivU shall fall within ons Police liscal division, and 
sions. under one Tehseeldar. There being 75 fiscal 

divisions in the whole Province, it may be said that 7u superior 
divisions are subdivided into 228 subordinate divisions. 

In the interior of the Patter divisions, second class Police posts arc 


ance. 


Tho total cost of this cstablishmcut is Its. 5,61), 011 per annual. 
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stationed at convenient spots. With a view to- 

etached Police posts, prompt protection to traffic, the main lines 

of road are included, as much as possible, within the same Police 
jurisdictions, and the great channels of communication are lined at short 
intervals with Police stations, occasionally strengthened by mounted 
patrols. 

167. The general duties of the police need not be detailed. Be- 

_ . „ ^ , sides the reporting of crimes, the tracking and 

Duties of Police. . . . . ^ 

arresting of criminals, the serving of processes, 

they collect supplies for troops, and boats for the passage of rivers, 

they guard ferries, and they escort prisoners. A complete system of 

records and diaries is rigidly maintained. 

168. The extent of Police jurisdictions, and the relative strength 

^ of the establishments, are of course very variable. 

Pesliawm* Police. mi « i • i i -i • 

They fluctuate not only with the density or scarci- 
ty of the population, but also with the circumstances of the locality. 
In the central wastes of the several Doabs, where a criminal popula- 
tion resides, where cattle lifting is the inveterate habit of the widely- 
scattered inhabitants, the Police establishments are altogether dispro- 
portionate to the number of people and the amount of revenue. So also 
with Peshawur, a valley tenanted by a warlike race, and menaced on ail 
sides by intractable and predatory tribes, where the Civil Police alone 
absorbs more than one-fifth of its revenues ; in such localities, numerical 
strength alone will not suffice. The Police agents must have physical and 
martial qualifications, and that intimate local knowledge which is rarely 
acquired by any, except men of the neighbourhood. These qualities, 
indispensable in some districts, are more or less important in all. 

169. But besides the demand for a Police body of unusual strength 
and qualifications, other arrangements have been or are being effected 
in Peshawur, which are in a measure peculiar to that valley. Arrange- 
ments have been made, so that the whole tract may be intersected by 

lines of road, bridged and fortified by Police 
Police stations, and radiating from the city of Peshawur 
as a centre, and also, a line of posts has been 
established round the circumference of the circle at the base, of the 
amphitheatre of hills. Immediately round the centre has been di’awn 
a line of posts, to protect the suburbs of the city, and the environs of 
the cantonment. Formerly, the ground was broken up with, ravines 
H 3 



nufl Iiollows, wliicli liarljouved robbers and assassins. This rough sur- 
liico has now been levelled into an esplanade, and minute charts'’, exhi- 
biting all local details, have been prepared. 

170. ihe bonds of mutual and reciprocal responsibility between 

of the clans have been drawn tight- 
villages ivspousible. d here than elsewhere, ihe heads of tribes and 

of villages (who, by the customs of the border, are 
invested with patiiarcliul authority) arc rcsponsihle not only for their 
clansmen, but also lor those who pass through their jurisdictions, or 
alight in their villages, their inns, convents and places of public resort, 
(luijras). The disarming proclamation indeed has not taken effect here, 
but the use and the carrying of arms are restricted j the keeping of 
arms, however, is not only licensed but enjoined. The villagers must 
be taught the art of self-defence, and with this view they are ordered 
to fortify the plain villages. 

171. Precautions arc taken to prevent unknown and suspicious 
characters from prowding about. A species of 
Additional prccau- Curfew penalties ui’e enforced against those who 

lions. - 1 T . .11., 

are found wandering outside the villages between 
sunset and sunrise, especially if they have arms, but this restriction 

does not apply to agriculturists, who may be 
\ ugr.incj. tending their flocks at nigbt ; all parties not regis- 


tered as public workmen, or camp-followers, found within cantonments 
arc punished ; armed travellers must deposit their arms at the Police 
station near the mouth of the pass, to be restored to them on their 
return. All large bodies of travellers are watched, and wayfaring 
men who put np in the village hotels (hujras) must report themselves 
to the village chief; any hotel proved to have sheltered enemies to the 
public peace will be destroyed. 

172. The stringency of these rules is justified by the unsettled 
state of the valley, in which the insecurity of life and property has so 
long been notorious ; but it will be observed that this severity is 
dire°cted, not so much against our own subjects, as against aggressors 


from without. 

173. On the Indus Frontier of which the military defence rests 
with the Board, many of the most arduous duties 
Trans-Indus Poheo. Police, such as the protection of life and 

property from hostile inroads, are performed by the irregular force . 
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many posts inPeshavruv, Huzara, ICobat and Bunnoo, however, off the 
main line, and immediately adjacent to the hills, are held by Police 
parties, and some few are held by them in conjunction with the mili- 
tary. They also aid in garrisoning some of the forts and stations. 
But the Police command, and the military command are distinct ; the 
movement and conduct of the Police are regulated by their own respon- 
sible Officers. The alacrity and obedience evinced by the Police under 
trying circumstances, and their spirit of co-operation, are creditable 
to them. 

174. From this digression, we now turn to that important class of 
the Police, which paid by the people, form a link between them and 
the executive. 

175 . The city watchmen first demand notice. They are paid by 

a tax levied for this purpose. The method of 

City watchmen. • • , , • ^ i • • j. t 

raising this tax has given rise to some discussion. 

Two methods have been prominently brought forward : one, the 

assessment of houses according to their value, commonly called the 

house-tax the other, imposts on import 

^ House-tax and town articles of trade, generally known as “ town 

duties.” The former is best in theory ; the latter, 

in practice. The house-tax proceeds on the equitable principle, that 

those parties shall be taxed whose property receives protection from 

the watchmen, in proportion to the amount pro- 

Their relative me- tected. But it is hated by the townsmen and 
rits. . , -T T 

burghers, a class possessing the power and the 

will to clamour and agitate. It is also difficult of distribution in such 
a manner that the poor shall be fairly taxed. The town duties, on the 
other hand, are less fair, but they are eminently popular. They are 
‘ in part paid by the agriculturists and traders from without, who are 
not interested in the city Police ; the burden is thus partially removed 
from the right shoulders, and thrown upon a class not inclined to mur- 
mur. The cess falls indirectly, and is imperceptible when incorporated 
with the market value of commodities ; moreover, these duties are based 
on prescription, and contain the germ of an indirect taxation which it 
may some day be politically advantageous to revive. Under native 
rule, town duties went on progressing hand in hand with the pros- 

Heason why town Parity of trade. It is but yesterday since the im- 
duties are popular. posts were abolished, which yielded two laes 
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the banking metropolis of Lahore, and four laCs from the busy and 
splendid mart of Umritsur, the seat of an European and Asiatic com- 
merce. 

l/G. The house-tax was at first introduced into our great cities; 

1 pacify discontent, the Board have per- 

cluceX^ mitted the watch and ward funds to be raised 

by town duties.* This plan is now extensively in 
vogue, but it has never been introduced except at the urgent request 
of the townsmen ; care has been taken that, as much as possible, 
the articles taxed should be luxuries, and not necessaries. The 
measure has been carried out with eminent facility and success. It is 
surprising to see how a tax not the most equitable that could he devised 
for this particular purpose, and repugnant to our system, may yet be 
made to work admirably through the power of popular sympathy. 

177. The Hon^ble Court, in their despatch of 16th July 1851,t 
having been pleased to call for further information regarding town 
and village cesses, the Board take occasion here to insert an abstract, 
of such information as they have acquired. 

178. There are three cesses, which, being sometimes confounded 

Dliurut Wazun ^oS^ther, require a precise definition. The Dhu- 
kusliee and Chdou- rut was a tax paid by the merchant, who brought 
gheecesses. grain from small villages to sell it in a large one. 

It amounted to something less than one per cent, on the market price, 
and fell upon the consumer. But the grain of the village, in which 
the market might be situated, was exempt from taxation. The pro- 
ceeds of the cess were received by the land-holders when there were 
no merchants of influence, and by the mercantile community when 
their number and strength was considerable ; the Wazun-kushee, or 
weighment cess, was levied indiscriminately on grain, which might be 
weighed at the shop or in the market, if there was one. It amounted 
to about two per cent, on the grain, and was the personal remuneration 
Qp 'the weighman. ^Vhere the landholders had full command of the 
Dhurut collections, they frequently farmed the cess to this functionary. 
Both these taxes then were levied on grain, and were customary in 
villa^’es. Now the Choonghee was levied on all articles of merchandize. 


See Commissioner’s Keport, Lahore Division. 


t Para. 4. 
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both in transit and in the market, and was current in towns or cities. 
The English equivalent for the expression is town duties ; it was includ- 
ed in a long category of taxes collected by the Seikh Government. Its 
abolition as an item of the public income formed a part of the fiscal 

reform introduced under the regency. It has now 

With 


The three 


Bural constabulary. 


how to be regulaTed."" resuscitated for municipal purposes. 

regard to the two other taxes, the Board would 
maintain the weighment cess, it being the remuneration of one of the 
village office-bearers, but the Dhurut they would discontinue. If a 
tax of this nature be needed for village municipality, they would prefer 
to introduce the Choonghee, which is more capable of adaptation to 
the various grades of rustic society. 

179. The rural constabulary form the lowest, but perhaps the most 
important grade. They are the rank and file of 
the Police force. Here, as in most regions of 

Upper India, their office is coeval with the institution of village society. 
Under the late Government their functions were often nominal, their 
remuneration scanty and precarious. One of the earliest measures 
after annexation, was the organization of this important body through- 
out the villages. The arrangements then made have been generally 
retained, but in places modified. It has been found that, like the 
townsmen, the villagers are often on this head sensitive and jealous. 
The Board, however, are fully alive to the importance of conciliation j 
measures of this kind, however good in themselves, will not succeed, 
unless they are made acceptable to the people. 

180. There are several principles which the Board wish to see carried 

into effect. The office of watchmen forming a 

Principles regarding portion of the village community, there should 
village watchmen. ^ ° . 

be at least one such Officer to every collection of 

houses. The number may be exceeded when the size of the village 
may require it. The remuneration of the watchmen must be adequate 
to support them, without recourse to any other mode of livelihood. 
The situation should be worth not less than three rupees per mensem. 
It is better that the salary should be paid in cash, but if the villagers 
prefer, it may be paid in kind. In small villages, where regular pay- 
ments in cash or kind might be burdensome to the establishment, 
the Board do not object to assignments of land. On the occurrence 
of vacancies, the nomination should rest with the land-holders, the 
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i"' h in .il.'ih' Brvi.tr, tl.o .ifuji .-li.ii.tl .uttl stirreuflorcd 

hC ..li huj.J) suuiihijol It )3 btyoiul 

' ‘ •’ 4 - 5 *v that tjjc I'M-cuUuu ut‘ tlu< inc.ijiire hu'i 

tcuiU'J ti> liu: u..c!hc»liou of tlie i'ro\ nice ; violent 
i-rsuv 1 h-v.r of lourn* luni mb-ieouently contmiuci! ; imt their uum- 
iii-r -liU nut ,si.!si.ir .tre.vt v.hen t!ut circuni->t.incc,i ol the eunntry and 
the hiitury ul* ihr pcojile arc coii'iniered. It i.'* worthy ot 

; 4 .!a.vrh, that l!ic roIdii.i> and nmnlcrci-., subacijneutly captured, have 
-u vir hetu tumui with eireetivc weaponi. 'I’heif arms were either 
imiciv niiimuV.cturtii, or worn out and rusty with age, 

I'J. ‘riic cmpiovment of professional trackers has resulted in the 
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dotoctiou of otlicr\vi>(,‘ iusonitublc. M’lui.si' 

l-,mploymi'nt uro- tracts of low loi'csf and hriisliwoiKl, which 

tO"U>nal ir.ii'i.i'r,'. 

cinhraoo the uiuhlh: and lower iiorlions cd' our 
Uoahs, harhour a thinly scattered population, who were wont to snlidst. 
chicllv hv eattle-stealini;. 'I'hither nere carrietl thousamls of eat lie, 
never airaiu to oanerge from the. impcnotrahlo uilds. 'I'lie Board have 
.systematically endeavoured to hriuj^ these deserts under the inihienet! 
of civili'.^alion ; police detachments of monnti'd [latrols have heen sta- 
tioned there, and roads have heen cut through, 'fhe elfeet, however, 
of these measures unist he lemote and prospective, 'I'lu; employment 
of tracker.s has hceu attended with iinmediali: advanta^je. Tlu! aeiile- 
uess of e.vternal sense displayed hy these men, themselves deni/ams of 

the wilds, approaches almost (o .au instinct, Al- 

'I’licir ia.-'liiu't. i i , , • • i 

though the grountl is overgrown with grass, and 

is from its hardness unsnsceptible of impressions from footsteps, yet 

these human bloodhounds have been known to follow the thiid' uml hit 

-Stolen cattle for lifty, eighty, and even one hundred miles. 

1S5. To secure the co-operation of the people for our Ikdico mea- 
sures, is a pointed* o!)vions imiiortance, la the 

t o-opiT.itlou «n the Government letter, dated .'list -March 1815), it 
populace. 

was intimated tliat the kand-liolders in the I'liii- 


jah were to he vested with the same Police rcspousilnlity ai in onr older 
Provinces. In some parts this duly lias not been fiillilled, hut iu 
many localities the people have lent zealous and elfective aid to the 
Police. Their Indian experience suggests to the Board an apprehen- 
sion that this co-operation may ccasc, or become diminished, when the 
people begin to feel the iucoaveuieiice and delay, to wliich witneises 
and prosecutors arc too often e.xpo->cd in attendance on our court s, 
JJut this result the Board will strive to avert. They know that tlie 
remedy is in our own hands; that if our OOicers are accevnhle and 
;^SJiduous, if over-sized districts are reduced, if the native local authori- 
ties are rendered competent to e.xercise jiidicLal powers, the vexation 
of long journeys and protracted atteudauce ;vijl, to :i great extent, he 
avoided. Commissioners have also been empowered iu -•.e-.dons trials 
to proceed on t!ie record, prepared by the 3Ia'^,trate, and to dispense 
‘i'.lh the attendance of the parties and the 'witnesses iu cases involving 


kv.prisouuieut up to seven years. 


I 
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186. In no respect has the poorer of our Police been more conspi- 

. cuous than in the extinction of gang robbery 

Suppression of Da- /-n •. \ m, • - •, ° » J 

coitee. (Dacoitee). The origin and growth of this overt 

crime wdll be discussed subsequently. During 
the first year after annexation^ it rose to an alarming height in some 
distiicts, and especially XJmritsur. Some of the great roads were 
scoured at night by bands of armed and mounted highwaymen. 
Houses of native grandees were sometimes assailed in the open face of 
day ; but most of these daring criminals have sulFered the penalty of 
death or of outlawry. Their gangs have been dispersed ; they have 
been captured with courage equal to their own ; they have been hunted 
down with perseverance greater and with horses fleeter than their 
own. Those who have escaped the gallows have been chased into 
perpetual exile^ among the fastnesses of Bikaneer and Rajasthan, or 
the wilds of the great desert. At this moment, no part of Upper 
India is more free from dacoitee than the Punjab. 

187. This resume of our Police arrangements may be concluded by 
a brief notice of the discovery and suppression 

tisJd iulihe ptmjab^^' Thuggee. It had been previously imagined 

that Thuggee had not spread West of the Sutlej ; 
but towards the close of last year, the discovery of sundry bodies near 
the Grand Trunk Road led to inquiry, which disclosed that Thuggee, 
in some shape or other, existed in the Punjab Proper. The track 
was instantly followed up, and a separate establishment was appointed 
under the directions of Mr. H. Brereton, who was known to have a 
natural turn for detective operations : eventually, the services of Cap- 
tain Sleeman were obtained, much proof has been 
Arrangements for its coUected, and many criminals captured. The 
suppression nature of the crime and the general habits of the . 

criminals have been ascertained. The Punjabee Thugs are not so 


dangerous as their brethren of Hindoostan. The origin of the crime 
is of comparatively recent date. These Thugs have none of the subtle 
sagacity, the insidious perseverance, the religious faith, the dark super- 
stition, the sacred ceremonies, the peculiar dialect, the mysterious bond 
of union, which so terribly distinguish the Indian Thugs. They are 
merely an organized body of highwaymen and murderers, rude, fero- 
cious and desperate. They nearly aU belong to one class of Scikhs, 
and that the lowest. The apprehension of these desperadoes has ensured 
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greater security than heretofore iu the desolate localities of the liigli 
roads, and lias caused a decrease of violent crimes. 

188. The geucral results of that part of tlic administration which 
has been treated of in this section, may he thus summed up : — 

189. It has been previously shown that, with a force of 11,228 men, 
a dillicult Frontier has been guarded, 500 miles long, inhabited by a 
semi-barbarous population, and menaced by numerous tribes of hostile 
i^rouutaineers. Attacks have been rare : the few that were made 
have been generally repelled. 

190. With a Police force of 1 1,000 men, internal peace has been 

kept from the borders of Sind to the foot of 

Goiioral u'.'.uits of the Ilimalavas, from the banks of the Sutlej to 
i'oiU'c inaiingciiicat. • ’ '' 

the banks of the Indus, and this when a disbanded 
army of 50,000 men had mingled with the ranks of society, when count- 
less adherents and servants of the late Government were wandering 
unemployed about the country, when the most inllucntial section of 
the population were still animated with a feeling of nationality, of 
revenge against the conquerors, of dislike to a change of institutions ; 
so thoroughly have sedition and turbulence been laid asleep that no 
single cmeute or riot has auvwhere broken out. Even on the Frontier, 
the few disturbances which have occurred arose from without, and 
not from within. Nowhere has resistance been olfered even to the 
meanest servant of the Government. All violent crimes have been 

repressed ; all gangs of murderers and robbers 
tcruul^^ieacc^^” broken up, and the ringleaders brought 

to justice. In no part of India is there now 
more perfect peace, than in the Territories lately anue.'ccd. 
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CiiiMi.VAL J usTicEj — (Continued.) 

IaKI II. 1 ENAL IJA^\ J AND pAltT III, — PillSON DISCIPLINE. 


Penal Law. 


191. The Board have received criminal returns, more or less per- 

Criiuinul statistics. division, for both the years under 

review. Too much reliance will not be placed 
oil the returns for the first year, and no comparison between the two 
years will be attempted. Amid the confusion consequent upon a 
change of Government after external war and civil convulsions, it is 
impossible to take an exact note of crime with the exception of open 
outrages ; all other offences, however black their dye, may occasionally 
remain unheard of; such being the case, it Avould not be fair to draw 
conclusions from statistics regarding any particular district or division. 
It may happen that the districts, which by the returns show the 
smallest amount of crime, are just those where criminals have most 
successfully baffled the vigilance of the Police ; and that those districts, 
Avhich are seemingly the most rife with crime, are just those where 
the authorities have been most assiduous in searching for and dis- 
covering offenders ; nor will any positive deductions be drawn regarding 
the decrease of any particular crime, except open robbery. By the 
returns, several crimes, which in all probability have decreased, are 
shown to have increased. Such results would really show an increase, 
not of the crime, but of detection. Indeed the fairest test of increased 


vigilance and energy in the magistrate, is often exhibited in an in- 
creased return of crime. But with respect to the second year, the 
Board have not as yet received any information which would lead 
them to discredit the returns. Por this year, the following abstract 
is given, which will exhibit the salient points of our criminal statistics, 
with reference to the entire population. 
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192. The Hon'ble Court of Directors, iu their despatch of the 17th 

Crimeiutheiifanjha. 1S51, expressed their regret at tlic 

apparent prevalence of crime in the Lahore divi- 
sion. This opinion was based on the statements embodied iu the 
criminal reports for 1 849.1830. In these reports it was indeed set 
forth that the population of the Manjha, being of warlike habits, largo 
numbers of them having been lately thrown out of employ, and their 
lands being unproductive for want of water, were disposed to crime. 
It Avas further represented that certain violent crimes Avere of not 
unfrequent occurrence, and that the people, generally, Averc less peaceful 
than the inhabitants of the adjoining Doab of Jullundur, where the 
jails were much less croAvded. On these grounds, the necessity for 
an effective Police organization Avas urged. But it Avas not meant to 
be inferred that the proportion of crimes and criminals, avus excessive, 
Avhen considered with reference to the aggregate number, and to the 
social history of the population ; nor Avas it supposed that the criminal 
statistics of the Lahore division would suller from a comparison Avith 
those of large and populous districts in Hiudoostan. And tlic local 
authorities have repeatedly testified to the suppression of violent and 
overt crimes since annexation. On the receipt of the Court's despatch, 
the Board desired tlic present Commissioner of Laliore to submit his 
criminal report for the current year, witli special advertence to the 
remarks of the Home authorities. That Officer states his decided o])i- 
nion that crime is not excessive iu his divisiou, and ho fortifies his 
opiuion by a comparison Avith the criminal statistics of the Isorth- 
Westeru Provinces. 


The census returns published by the Agra Goverument, arc ot course 
A'cry accurate. Tlio Punjab statistics have not 
Compiu-cdwithcrimo been equally elaborated, and are not there- 

m tho A. W. 1. entitled to an equal degree of coulidenec. 

But the Board AA'ould draw' attention to the following comparative pro- 
portions, which will show the amount of crime iu the Lahore dui.-iun 

to be moderate. 
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Kumber of persons 
convicted. 

Proportion of detected 
criminals to popula- 
tion, one to — 

Proportion of convict- 
ca criminals to po- 
pulation, one to — 

Itomarks. 

Lahore division IS 10-50 


5,11 1 

27-1. -11 

■1S0.32 


Ditto ditto 1850-51, 

9,998 

5,123 

217.13 



DeUii district IS 19 

2,179 

1,053 

IIO.OS 

ISO.OG 


Agra ditto IS 19, 


2,313 

203.3 

35S.0 


Allahabad ditto IS 19, 

3,170 

1,121 

201.33 

•198.7S 


Benares ditto IS 19, 

3,020 

1,770 

201.S1 

■123.10 



193. Our criminal procedure is based upon the code whicli obtains 

in the otlicr Provinces of this Presidency. But, 

IVineiplcs of crimi- -wbilc tlic spirit is retaiuedj modifications of the 
nal law. 

letter have been made to suit the circumstances 
of the Punjab, in accordance with the tenor of para. 13 of the Govern- 
ment letter of the 31st March 184-9. In making these deviations, the 
idiosyncrasy of the people has been studied j crimes not denoting great 
depravity, and not subversive of society, which are regarded by the 
public as venial, have been treated with unusual lenity ; crimes, in 
themselves destructive of morality and socially dangerous, which are 
regarded by the public with peculiar abhorrence, and which lead to 
crimes of deeper complexion, have been treated with unusual severity ; 
crimes perilous to order, and to the common weal, which are neverthe- 
less regarded with a spurious sympathy, have been punished with as 

much rigour as if they had been generally viewed 

Eemarkable crimes their due degree of detestation. Each of 

to ue noted. , , T • 

the most remarkable crimes in the calendar will 

be noted in turn, and the mode of its judicial treatment will be described. 

194. Gang robbery (Dacoitee). — In the Punjab, Gang robbery is 
a national crime, and is characteristic of the do- 


Gang robbery. 


minant race. It is associated with historic re- 


membrances, and allied with rude virtues. It is but too often dignified 
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■with qualities which command some respect ev.eu for criminals in 
civilized countries. In the days when the Seikhs rose into power, 
they were the Condottieri of Northern India. The greater the chief- 
tain, the greater the bandit. The violent seizure of property, of villages, 

Ecasons why it was territory, was the private and political aim 

pevalont iu the Pun- of all Seikh chiefs, mighty, petty or middle class, 

according to their several capacities. The robber 
of to-day, becomes the leader of armies to-morrow. Even when their 
power assumed a distinct form and concentrated itself under one head, 
still the Seikhs frequently practised that rude art, by which the tribe 
had risen from obscurity to empire. When this political ascendancy 
suddenly passed away, when warriors and adherents of the conquered 
Government were wandering about unemployed, recourse was had to 
the favorite crime, which furnished the restless with excitement, and 
the disaftected with the hope of revenge. The preventive and detective 
measures adopted, have been already noticed. It was deemed necessary 
to treat the captured robbers with exemplary severity; when murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the prisoners, or at least all the 
ringleaders, were in many cases capitally sentenced ; and, even when 
death had not ensued ; yet the fact of a robbery with violence having 
been committed by men armed with lethal weapons, was considered to 
warrant capital punishment. The rapid suppression of the crime which 
ensued on the combined measures of detective vigilance and judicial 
severitv, proves the sad necessity which existed for stern example. 

195. Highivay robbery . — The face of the country being marked- 

by alternations of waste and cultivation, nearly 
Highway robbery. great thoroughfares, during some part or 

other of their course, pass through desolate localities, or through miles 
of uncultivated brushwood. That many of these places should be in- 
fested by highwaymen, is not surprising. That wayfarers were exposed 
to this danger during the first twelve month after annexation, is cer- 
tain. But it is believed that the steps taken for the guarding of the 
roads, such as the location of police; regular patrolling by footmen 
and horsemen, have rendered this crime comparatively rare. 

196. Violent offences against the person . — Under this denomination 

will be included murder, homicide, affray and 
Offences against the -wounding. These crimes are most prevalent to- 
wards the Frontier, and in those Territories which- 
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uro chiefly (cuautcil by ^russulmaus. This section of tlie population 

arc more hot-blooded and vindictive than the 
woumHnt'^' homicule, qi- the Hindoos. It is feared that, dnrin 55 

the earlier months of onr rvile, many murders 
were concealed from the I’oliee. Conjni^al infidelity and disputes re- 
garding women have often resulted in deeds of blood. The measures 
which have been taken to prevent the injured parlies having recourse 
to this wild justice, by facilitating the attainment of regular justice, 
will be described hereafter. Afir.ays regarding land are happily 
rare. ^Vhcn our fiscal arrangements shall have been perfected, this 
crime will disappear from the Calendar. That particular kind of 
wounding, known as mutilation, though not uncommon under the 
native Government, is not known to have occurred since annexa- 
tion. 


107. Infanticide. 
lufautk’itlc. 


It is regretted that the Punjab is not free from 
this crime, which disgraces so many noble tril)os 
in Upper India. The Government are (loubtle.ss 


aware that, in the North-western Provinces, its eradication has been 


found most diflicult, and has frecjuently been the subject of grave 
deliberation. The Hoard fear that the task will prove even more 
diflicult here. This crime has become associated with the Ilajpoot 
name. But the Rajpoots of the Punjab have escaped the taint. The 
dreadful distinction chiefly belongs to the Bedees or priestly class 
among the Seikhs. Other tribes lumst, however, l)ear a share of oppro- 
brium, such as some of the !Mussulman sects, and some subdivisions 
of the Khutree caste. Their inherent pride and the supposed sanctity 
of their order, make the Bedees unwilling to contract alliances for 
their daughters, who are consecpiently doomed to an early death. Now, 
the Rajpoots of Ilindoostau and Central India murder their daughters, 
not because they are too proud to give them in marriage, but because 
they cannot afford the customary dowry and wedding expenses. In 
this case, the incentive to the crime may be destroyed by the enact- 
ment of sumptuary laws, such asHliose now proposed to be established 
with the popular assent in the North-western Provinces. But what 
law can be framed to touch the origin of Punjab infanticide, to humble 
the remorseless pride of birth, station and fancied sanctity ? And yet, 
the Board are persuaded that, by carrying the people with us, by 
destroying the motives of the crime, by making its commission profit- 


K 
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ItB pmronlion. unfashionable, and by the gradual diffu. 

sion of morality, — by such means, alone, can the 
vice be effectually put down. In our older Territories various preven- 
tive designs have been tried, but not always with good effect ; such 
as the registry of births, the periodical mustering of the children, and 
general surveillance. But it may be doubted whether such means 
(unless most discreetly applied) are not moi’e susceptible of abuse than 
of advantage. The Board will give the subject their best attention, 
until a solution, of the difficulty shall have been arrived at. 

198. Offences against property. (Theft, burglary and arson.) The 
criminal returns do not show any decrease of 
^^OffenBesagaiustpro. theft iu the second year over the first ; but this 

fact is owing to the increase of detective vigi- 
lance. In some localities, it is declared by the people at large, that 

„ theft has decreased since our rule : petty larceny, 

Tbeft. , , . 1 / / 

however, has a tendency to increase at first under 

a civilized rule, while mild penalties are dealt out to trivial offences. 

But, without coloring the statement too highly, it may be fairly credited 

that, owing to the united operation of Police management and favorable 

circumstances, many descriptions of crime against property ‘have been 

greatly diminished. Seasons so abundant, and prices so low, as to 

darken the prospects of the agriculturists, have prevented any of the 

lower orders from being driven by destitution to crime. It is notorious 

that the poorest ranks of sobiety have been able, for the last two years, 

to purchase a meal cheaper than at any previous period. Many 

influential classes have indeed been partially thrown out of employ; 

but the vast number of public works in progress has given occupation 

to that class which is most inclined to petty crimes. The punishments 

have been similar to those awarded in our old Provinces, except in 

cases of cattle stealing. This offence is, by the 

Cattle stealing. Regulations, visited with great severity, chiefly 

because it is regarded with general dread and dislike. But in the 
Punjab, it is regarded as almost venial. Its chief localities are the 
grass and jungle tracts in the centre of the Poabs. The nature of 
the country affords cover for the thieves, and pasturage for the stolen 
cattle. The inhabitants are cattle-lifters by birth and by profession; 
the normal habits of a population are to be corrected by gradual 
civilization, by the removal of temptation, rather than by penal enact- 

fii'j/ 1/.- 
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33urglaiy. 


Arson — social oflcucos. 


Child stoaliug. 


incuts. It would be neither just nor politic that a cattle-lifter, who 
might not be a depraved member of society, should be condemned to 
herd with felons in a jail. The Board, therefore, have directed the 
Magistrates to iullict corporal puuisiiment for cattle stealing, not 

accompanied with any aggravatiug circumstances. 
Regarding burglary, the Board have no special 
observations to od'er, except that the burglarious oU’enccs, noted in the 

returns, (like burglary all over India) have not 
that violent and desperate character usually at- 
tached to the crime in Europe. Arson, they arc glad to find, is rare. 

199. Child stealing still exists, but not to any remarkable degree, 
when its great prevalence under native rule is 
considered. Slavery in the Punjab was domestic, 

not predial. Children of both sexes, especially females, were openly 
bought and sold. It is not surprising that human property, which 
might be made an article of public traflic, should become an object of 
secret theft. The crime is ilgorously punished with ten or fifteen 
years' imprisonment. 

200. The men of the Punjab regard adultery with a vindictiveness 

only to be appeased by the death or mutilation 

Adultery. ^ parties. Yet, in no country arc instances 

of female depravity and conjugal infidelity more frequent. The injured 
parties, accustomed under native rule to exact the most fearful retri- 
bution, are apt to hate any system of law, which shall not give such a 
redress as their revenge may demand, and resolve that the adultery 
shall be expiated by murder. The Board are, therefoi’e, anxious that 
such offences which are in themselves socially dangerous, and which, 
if not promptly and exemplarily punished, will assuredly lead to a 
series of other crimes, should be assailed with all the rigour and power 
of the criminal law. luterfcreuce in all cases of open adultery is 
imperative. All cases of seduction, which lead to domestic infidelity, 
however mitigated the circumstances may be, are still to be visited 
with criminal penalties. The Magistrates have been empowered to 
summarily punish these offences in their own courts, Avhile they possess 
a discretionary authority to commit the offender to the sessions. Mar- 
ried women, under age, who may have fled from their husbands' homes, 
are compelled to return to their parents or relatives. In cases of 
proved adultery, the injured husband may recover by civil action, the 
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sums expended in the doAvry and wedding ceremonies ; and copy of the 
criminal sentence filed in Court constitutes sufficient proof. In the 
Civil code of instructions, prescribed for the guidance of the subordi- 
nate judicial officers, the processes for the recovery of damages have 
been greatly simplified. If any . rigour should be apparent in these 
lules, the justification is this, that any exhibition of indifference would 
soon make the administration odious in the eyes of its subjects. Even 
now, it may be questioned whether the punishments satisfy the public. 
But it is hoped that a scale, of punishment, sure but rational, may 
tend to heal wounds that would otherwise rankle, and at the same time 
may humanize the people, and teach them to temper revenge with 
moderation. 


201. Fraudulent offences:- — Coining, perjury and forgery. Several 


Fraudulent offences. 


notable cases of coining have been brought to 
light, exhibiting much system and organization. 


It is believed that under the native Government, the manufacture of 


Coining. 


vitiated coinage was secretly encouraged by the 
local kardars, who levied a tax from the coiners ; 


but it is probable that this surreptitious trade has been rigorously 
prosecuted into all its ramifactions, and there- is hope that,' for the 
future at least, society may be released from these monetary frauds. 
The numerous investigations into rights and property of all descrip- 
tions, the constant search for authentic documents. 
Forgery. perhaps have unavoidably increased the temp- 

tation to forgery. The Punjabees, however, are not expert at this art. 

Perjury is one of those evils which must attend 
Perjury. the establishment of courts of justice. The Board 

would be glad to see a law introduced, by which this oft'ence may be 
punished summarily, as a misdemefinor, with a short term of impri- 
sonment by the court before whom it is committed. The penalties at 
present attached render conviction difficult, and frustrate the intention 
of the law. 

202. Resistance of public process . — This offence is happily almost 
unknown. A solitary Policeman may execute 


Eesistance of pro- 
cess. 


processes in villages which used to be nurseries, 
of rebellion, and furnish numerous recruits to the 


Khalsa armies. 
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203. Prison Discipline . — The perfection of prison discipline being 
mainly dependent on the constniction of good 

Prison di,'.cipHuo;dis- jaila, is nceessiirilv a work of time; and on tlie 
advanta^ca cuumorat- ' , 

od. ' inst establishment ol our rule m a new eonntry, 

its attainment has been retarded bv manv iuevi- 
table disadvantages. The accommodation consisted of old forts and 
native buildings, such a.s chance might oiler. Fatal epidemics have 
appeared in several stations. Our otliccrs have, in many instances, been 
inexperienced in jail management, and in all eases burdened with a 
variety of other work. Until the system had worked for a short time 
with all its roughness and crudity, tlie Board could receive no general 
returns which might enable them to discern what faults would have 
to be remedied, — wbat deficiencies supplied. There lias consequently 
been a want of central control. The Board therefore, conscious that 
while the past management has been unavoidably imperfect, a founda- 
tion of future improvement has yet been laid, will not shrink from 
pointing out existing evils, and will also suggest the measures best 
calculated for their cure. 

201'. The fundamental measure is of course the construction of 


new jails. Of the twenty-five districts (c.xclusivc 
of Simla) under the Board, new jails have been 
proposed and sanctioned for twenty; and, for 
the remaining five, it is intended to repair and set in order the build- 
ings at present in use. The jails arc divided into three classes. The 
1st and 2nd classes are central, and the 3rd class arc ordinary jails. 
To the first class there only belongs one jail, viz., the Grand Central 
Jail at Lahore, calculated, in two separate but conterminous circles, 
to hold 2000 prisoners. The 2ud class comprises three provincial jails, 
ceutrically situated, at IMooltan, llawul Pindee and Uraballa respective- 
ly. They will receive convicts from the districts in their several vici- 
nities, and can each of them accommodate 800 prisoners. The 3rd class 
jails, twenty-one in number, are being constructed, one at each of the 
district stations, except the four stations just mentioned ; they will ac- 
commodate 258 prisoners each, with space for enlargement by one-third. 

205. In the plan of the first class jail at Lahore, the chief features 


Principles of con- 
struction. 


are two circles, each surrounded by iron palisades, 
with compartments (also walled), radiating from 
the centre to the circumference. Within these 
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compartments are tlie wards, both for male and female prisoners 
workshops, and solitary cells. At the centre, a lofty watch-tower 
rises so as to command a view of all the compartments. In the enclo- 
sure, between the circular walls and the outer walls (which form a 
square), are situated the hospital and the residences for the Governor 
of the jail and his subordinates. The second class jails are constructed 
ou the same principle, except that there is one circle instead of two. 
In the ordinary third class district jails, there is no circle. Within the 
enclosure formed by the four walls, the wards are portioned off into 
two ranges, with the workshops adjoining. The hospital, the female 
wards, and compartments for the guard and establishment, are sepa- 
rate. The whole outlay and accommodation will he as follows ; 31- 
third class jails, at about T,000 rupees each, will cost 150,000 rupees, 
and will accommodate, at 358 each, 5,418 prisoners; S-second class 
jails, at rupees 60,400-10-8 each, will cost rupees 1,81,203, and will 
accommodate, at 800 each, 2,400 prisoners; 1-first class grand central 
jail, will cost rupees 1,43,000, and will accommodate 3,000 prisoners. 
Thus: total No. of jails 36; total outlay 4,73,000; total accommoda- 
tion, prisoners 9,800. 

306. Great importance is attached to the central jails. They oftcr 

greater facilities for the introduction of economy, 

Cental jails— their regulation of labor, for the distribution of 

idvautages. . 

punishment, for sanitary arrangements, for moral 

•eformation, and for the attainment of security. It is hoped that tho 

hree provincial jails being erected, one in each of the three main circles 

nay, in respect of climate and situation, prove cougeuial to prisoners 

ff various castes and tribes.* They will receive convicts from the 

.djacent districts sentenced to long terms, less than fonrteeu years. 

?he central jail at Lahore will admit convicts sentenced to more than 

ourteen years^ imprisonment, or prisoners whose custody may be a 


aatter of special importance or difficulty. 

These buildings are all in progress, and the Board arc sanguine that, 
u their completion, most ol the existing evils will be removed. 

207. Amoug these evils, the mortality is most to be deplored. 

During the year 1850 it averaged eight per 
Mortality. double that of the North-Western Provinces. 

)oubtles 3 , one though a minor cause luw been iusnllic ie ncy of accotn- 
^ Stje Ilou’blo Comt^ DespatcUr^o. 1, dated 5th Mareh Itiol. 
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raodatioiij of which ilefcctiva ventilation and crowded space are the 
natural consequences. The too indiscriminate enforcement of hard 
labor has also operated injuriously. In many stations also, epidemics 
at the fall of the year, which were especially virulent at Lahore, broke 
out also in several of tlio healthiest localities, such as Kaugra, Hoo- 
shiarporc aud Simla, and have greatly swelled the lists of casualties. 

208. The sad amount of sickness aud death has not in any way 

resulted from deficiency of diet, clothing or hos- 
Diet, clothing, and mauagcmcnt. The diet, though not exces- 

sive or luxurious, has been plain aud solid. The 
Inspector of Prisons, North-Western Provinces, has borne testimony to 
the liberality of the hospital diet, as evinced by the returns of 1850. 
The cost of native medicines has generally been exorbitant, and there 
can be no doubt that they have been copiously administered. 

209. The Board have lately laid before Government their views 

regarding last year's mortality in the Lahore 
Lahore fjiQta adduced need not be re-stated. 

But it may not be amiss to state in recapitulation, 
that the inquiries of an independent Committee proved that the mor- 
tality resulted from local and incidental causes, aud not from misman- 
agement. The general ventilation and the cubic space allowed to each 

prisoner, were found to exceed the allowance 
Its real causes. prescribed by the highest European authority. 

The general arrangements of the jail were pronounced to be excellent. 
The buildings, though of native construction, were better even than the 
accommodation ordinarily provided at Lahore for the troops. And even 
the rate of mortality, though, as must be expected, it exceeded tiiat of 
the whole forces cantoned at Lahore, yet did not exceed that of some 
regiments, and among them, that of thcEuropean regiment at Anarkullee. 

210. The system of out-door labor, which has been mentioned ns a 

„ , , , provocative to disease, the Board wish to abolish. 

Its evils are manifold. A great cost is incurred 
for the safe custody of the gangs dispereed over the roads for mile», 
and the numerous precautions when tal:e:j, ‘,ometime,i prove inefe> 
tive. The escape of convicts has not unfrequentlv occurred, Ir be- 
comes almost impossible to dbtrmute tie oar+iei, ho tiiat tie vaax 


Its disadvantages. 


shall not he pat 
desperate aadl. 




rk v/ith the -tir 

vith thoi-e tiit -tri ^-1-^ 
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ble of reform ; those \vho are inured to toil with those of inactive habits. 
However complete the classification of the convicts may be within 
the prison precincts, its effects are nullified by indiscriminate labor 
beyond the walls. The exposure entailed by the system is unquestion- 
ably injurious. Hard labor is relative, not absolute; what is light to 
one frame, is hard to another. It is obvious that labor should be 
apportioned to individual capabilities. All these ill effects would be ob- 
viated by the in-door system, which the Board wish to have introduced. 

In door labor health of the prisoners is hereby preserved 

from many risks. The labor can bo rendered 
more thoroughly penal to the incorrigible, and more merciful to those 
not hardened in crime, whose lingering feelings of right are spared tlie 
demoralization of public disgrace. It can be made productive. It can 
be adapted to all classes of prisoners, whatever their previous trade, 

profession, or habits may have been; it can be 
ts advantac,es. controlled and preserved from the extremes 

of favoritism or oppression. 

311. On the whole, it is certainly not more, perhaps less expensive 
than the out-door system. In the first instance, it may involve an 
outlay for the construction of workshops ; but ultimately, a great 
saving is effected in the reduction of guards. Whatever aid may bo 
withdrawn from the road-making department, will probably be com- 
pensated for to the State, by the produce of prison labor. 

212. The classification of prisoners, which has not yet been ade- 
quately effected through want of accou)modatiou, 
Classification of pri- {jg tlioroughly carried out, as soon as tlie 

new buildings with their various compartments 
shall have been erected. 

The Board are favorable to the principle of solitary coufinemeut. 

Cells will he constructed for this purpose in all 

Solitary confinemeut. 

31S. The use of stocks aud night chains, which at the coinnience- 
meut of our rule was sometimes indispensable 
Stocks and night security, has been strictly prohibited, the 
chains abolished. allowed are ample for the safe cus- 

tody of the convicts; but in this establishment, the Board hope toellect 

great retreiicljments. It is Icared that tlio.iu 
Contingent guards. have often beeu entertained without ne- 



Economy. 


Central control. 
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cessity, without rule, aud without a proper adaptation of means to the 
end. 

214. In many other respects there is room for economy; in none 
more than in the supply of native medicines. 
The average annual expenditure per head (in- 
cluding all items), is at present sixty rupees, while that of the North- 
w'estern Provinces, is only thirty-three rupees. By the issue of Circulars 
the Board have impressed upon all their district oHicers the necessity 
of economy; and such instructions have been given as will lead to 
extensive reductions. , The total cash expenditure of all descriptions 
for the year 1850 amounted to Rs. 3,39,770-1-10];. 

215. Lastly, with a view to give elfect to all this reform, sauitory, 
moral, and economical, the President and Junior 
^Member of the Board, are anxious to establish a 

central controlling authority, by which the returns submitted from 
various parts of the country, both regarding discipline aud expendi- 
ture, may be tested aud compared, and the entire jail management 
of the Province may be subjected to the most intelligent scrutiny. 
They therefore anxiously desire that a Superintendent of the Lahore 
jail be appointed with certain powers to supervise the district jails, 
or, at least, to check the accounts and reports. Mr. Woodcock's salary 
was more than repaid to the State, in the North-Westeru Provinces, 
by the savings he effected. 

216. With reference to prison discipline, the Board desire to com- 

mend the zealous exertions of Dr. Hathaway, 
Hathaway in Medical since annexation, been in Medical charge 

charge of the Lahore of the Lahore jails, which he successfully super- 

intended during several trying seasons, and amidst 
the distractions of other pressing duties. To his knowledge and energy 
as a medical officer and jail reformer, they are mainly indebted for 
the improvements which have been eff'ected in this department. 


L 
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-Section 

Administration op Civil Justice. 

217. Soon after annexation, this department was relieved of its 
Cases connected^vith 

landed property, refer- January 1850, which practically interdicted the 
courts? hearing of cases relating to landed property, and 

transferred them to the settlement. It is pre- 
sumed that those Revenue officers who are brought most in contact 
with the agricultural classes, who must necessarily acquire much local 
experience, and great familiarity with tenures, will decide suits regard- 
ing landed property in a manner accordant with the wants and sym- 
pathies of the people. The Board believe that the union of fiscal and 
judicial functions in the same set of Officers is calculated to confer 
many benefits on the landed community. But as settlement officers 
have not as yet crossed the Chenab, this injunction has been followed 

in the Lahore division only. And, it being found 

coSifcioM? mayt^e^ disputes were in some places accu- 

tertained by the ordi- mulating to the inconvenience of individuals, the 
nary civil tribunals. t ^ i t 

complication of tenures, and the disarrangement 

of village communities, and as the prospects of a regular settlement 
seemed remote, the Board resolved to vest the ordinary Civil Courts 
with power to entertain all such cases relating to real property as 
might require immediate decision. At the same time, provisions were 
made to secure strict control on the part of Commissioners over the 
exercise of this power. However, during the period under review, no 
cases of this nature came under trial; and it may be considered that 
the Civil returns now under review comprise cases relating to personal 
debts, contracts, and such like transactions. 

218. The total number of suits decided during the two official 
years 1849-50, and 1850-51, amount in the Divi- 
Amoimt of litigation. shown below, to 23,378, which, when com- 

pared to an estimated population of 50,86,852, show a considerable 
amount of litigation : there has been one suit to every 217.51 persons. 

The Board do not wish to encumber this Report with figured state- 
ments, hut they would draw attention to the relative number of suits 
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instituted in the several divisions, because, such numhevs supply a 
test of the degree of civilization and wealth, to which the several 
portions of our territories have attained. 


Division. 

No. of Suits 
in 2 yeai’s. 

Area. 

Population. 

Jhcluui, 1S19-50, 1S50-51, 

1,312 

Square miles. 
13,959 

11,10,035 

Lahore, ditto ditto, 

20,072 

13,218 

2.1,70,817 

Leia, 1819-50, 

1,9(M 

30,000 

15,00,000 

Mooltan, 

... 

1.1,900 

6,00,000 

Peshawm*, 

... 

No return. 

... 


219. This disproportion, both relative and absolute, is great, hut 
not greater than might be expected from the diversities, physical, 
social, and political, which characterize the several regions of the Pun- 
jab. The Lahore division, with its vast emporia of thriving commerce, 
stands at the head. In the district of Umritsur alone, the civil busi- 
ness is double that of the Jhelum division, and eight times that of the 

Leia division. Of the total number of suits the 
portion are trivial, and do not exceed the 
value of 300 Rs. From this fact, perhaps, there 
might flow one deduction of practical importance. The mass of suitors 
are not wealthy and intelligent persons who can help themselves, but 
persons in the middle rank of fortune and intelligence, who, if not 
protected by a good system, may easily fall victims to fraud, and a 
prey to the designing. 

220. The judicial machinery of Deputy Commissioners and Assist- 

ants, both covenanted and uncovenanted, need not 
Local Revenue ofTi- be detailed. Suffice it to say, that, with a view 
cial powers. emphatically to provide justice, cheap and easy 

for those who cannot procure it on higher terms, 
the Commissioner has been empowered to vest the local Tehseeldars 
with authority to try suits up to the value of Rs. 300. The Board 
are sanguine regarding the success of this measure. It has hardly 
yet had a full and general trial, but, where tried, it has answered 

L 2 
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Prcoimtioji 

abuHi'.s. 


udniirably. The relief lias been decided, both to the superior tribu- 

imls and to the litigants, and the adjudication has given satisfaction. 

Without making further analysis of the Statistics, the Board 

proceed to point out those abuses which may be 

imainst , i i. • , , 

expected to arise, and may already have arisen 

in our Courts, and to note the plans they propose 

for the correction of the jiast, and for prevention in future. 

Iho Boaid desire that substantial justice should be plainly dealt out 
. , to a simple people, unused to the intricacies of 

cedurof proceedings. Their aim is to avoid all 

technicality, circumlocution and obscurity; to sira- 
plity and abridge every rule, procedure and process. They would 
endeavor to form tribunals, which shall not be hedged in with forms 
unintelligible to the vulgai’, and only to be interpreted by professional 
lawyers; but which shall be open and accessible to Courts of Justice, 
where every man may plead his own cause, be confronted face to face 
with his opponents, may prosecute his own claim, or conduct his own 
defence. 

232. The introduction of pleaders has, in many instances, been 
attended with baneful effects, and is on the whole 

Professional idea- discouraged, though not of course prohibited, 

dors diseoui-agod. o > o r 

At all events, matters should be so regulated that 
it may never, directly or indirectly, become imperative on any suitor 
to employ an Agent. It is our business so to simplify the system 
that any man may comprehend and apply it. If, after this has been 

done, parties choose for their own convenience 

But suitors at liber- entertain legal advisers, no harm will result 
ty to employ them. ° 

from the practice. 

223. Private arbitration is a potent means of popular justice. The 
attribute of divine discernment, which the people 

Pih ate arbitration. India fondly ascribe to their cherished insti- 

tution, is no less associated with arbitration in the minds of the Pun- 


jabees. 

From the first, the Board have been anxious that public disputes 
should be referred to that rude tribunal, whose voice is all-powerful 
in the regulation of private affairs, where individuals are most vitally 
concerned, and of those social and family interests, which are dearest 
to mankind. These native assessors are especially useful in ascertain- 
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ing the truth, iu questions relating to intricate accounts, local usages, 

, , and social practice. But it has l)een found that 

Its USD imd abuse. . . , 

unless viguaucc and discrnuinatiou be exercised, 

abuses will arise in the working even of this institution. The selection 
and appointment of tho arbitrators, the conduct of the inquiry, the 
mode of recording the award, must be scrupulously and jealously 
guarded. In Eugland, from the time that a jury is erapannelled and 
sworn, their every movement is observed, their place of sitting and of 
consulting, the delivery of their verdict, are all matters of the strictest 
rule. So must it be with these Indian juries ; otherwise the very 
thing, which should have been for our guidance, will become an occa- 
sion of stumbling, and a bye-svord; and if discredit should be thrown 
on the system of Punchayets, and the faith of the people in this their 
best institution sliould be broken, their morality will thereby be 
weakened. Impressed with these convictions, the Board have drawn 
up a detailed code of rules, to regulate the proceedings of arbitrators. 

33-1. Kesume of rules regarding arbitration : — 

l6’^. — The presiding Ollicer must see that there is a proper case 

Buies regarding ju- to {aO to the jury, and must define the preeise 
rios aud assessors. issue which they are to try. 

2nd . — ^Either party has the right of challenging any arbitrator who 
may be nominated. 

Zrd . — Arbitrators must be nominated by the parties themselves, and 
not by their attorneys. But persons of rank, or females, may nomi- 
nate through their relatives or private agents. 

Mh . — Any evidence which the arbitrators may take must be placed 
on record. 

5^/i. — The arbitrators must record the grounds of their award. Any 
member diftering from a majority must also record the reasons for his 
dissent. 


— Tlie arbitrators must attend and decide in Court. They may 
consult the records of the case in the Court-house, but they may not 
take any public documents to their private residences. 

7th . — The award must be presented in the presence of the parties, 
either of whom is at liberty to urge any objection he may entertain. 

8i/j. — No decision passed by arbitration shall be considered final 
unless it shall appear to the presiding officer just and proper’. Any 
award can be set aside when its illegality or injustice may be apparent, 
or when partiality may be suspected. 
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If these instruetions are faithfully carried out, it is hoped that the 
mstitutiou ,,iU be preserred in all its rigour and usefulnes! 

335. Shll ,t IS manifest that when complete orders have been 

Wocesaily for sjs- 1““^:,. 

tematio coiitrol execution. With good Officers, good 

rules are almost superfluous ; with bad Officers 
they are almost ineffective. If the Judge be apathetic, then either a 
sufficiency or an insufficiency of rules, is equally conducive to mischief: 
iu the one case, means are afforded for the technical perversion of 
Justice, in the othei* case, there is a risk of reckless decisions. And 
in a system distinguished by absence of formality, much is left to the 
unfettered discretion of the Judge. With this view, the Board have 
urged the Commissioners to control the district officers, and the dis- 
trict officers to control their subordinates, and 
especially the Tehseeldars. The Deputy Commis- 
sioners are enjoined to send for the files of cases 
disposed of by the Tehseeldars, and without an appeal having been 
preferred, to scrutinize the decisions. 

226. With the same view, the Board have directed that young 
European officers shall submit to their Commissioners monthly state- 
ments of the cases decided by them, with the grounds of the decision 
briefly recorded. From this statement, the Commissioner will select 
for his own e.xamination such cases as he may deem proper. By 
repeating this process from month to month, the Commissioner exer- 
cises a more effective control, and in a short time ascertains more 


regarding the actual conduct of the administration than he would in 
a series of years, if he confined himself to the mere hearing of appeals. 

227. Among minor abuses which have needed remedy, several 
descriptions of misconduct on the part of plaintiffs have been checked. 
It has not been uncommon to bring antiquated claims within the term 
(twelve years) of the limitation statute, by adding fictitious entries to 
show that a regular money account has been kept up from the date of 
the original transaction. Frequently, also, defendants have been terri- 
fied or cajoled into compromising unjust claims, by giving bonds for 
gradual payment, on which the plaintiff may subsequently sue. 

In the execution of decrees, while immediate payment from moneyed 
defendants is enforced, an opportunity is given to poor defendants of 
paying by instalments, and care is taken that landed property shall 
not unnecessarily be brought to the hammer. 
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328. Ovv the whole, the Board cau hardly consider that civil justice 
has advanced as satisfactorily as the other brunches 
Civil iustiee difficult administration. Indeed, they are not sure 

that it will ever be very successful. Tliere is no 
part of the British system so difficult to popularize. The remedy lies 
not so much in the promulgation of rules, as in the personal attention 
of the Judge. The burden of the Board^s injunctions has always been 
this, that the prcsidiug officer should throw his whole mind into the 
case, and. should thoroughly realize to himself the position and feelings 
of both the plaintiff and defendant, the credibility of the witnesses, the 
authenticity of documents, aud the probabilities of the case. 


Section He. 


Paut I. — Ruvunue. 


229. In the public accounts, the revenues of the Punjab are classed 
under five headings — 

I. — Land Tax. 

Chief heads of Revenue, tt xi • c-.. i it. t. 

I.— Laud Tax ; II- — Excise, Stamps, and canal water rent. 

Stamps, &c. 5 m.—Tribute. 

III. — Tribute ; 

IV. — Post Office; IV.— I’ost Office. 


V. — iliscellaueous. 


V. — Miscellaneous. • 


Those revenues, which are included in the first four categories, are 
ordinary ; those in the fifth, are extraordinary. 

230. But, of these five headings, the two first only will be treated 

_ . , of in the present section. The third, namely 

Tribute, and Post . . . .^ . , 

Office revenues sum- Tribute, rs an insignificant item, and represents 

manly disposed of. subsidies paid to' the State by the Feudal 

Jagheei'dars, either in lieu of service or acknowledgment of nominal 

vassalage, or of grants conferred. The fourth, namely. Post Office 

revenue, need not be-treated of in this Report ; and the fifth, not being 

of a permanent nature, will be sufficiently explained in the Financial 

section. 
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231. The present section, then, will comprise, fii'stly, the Land Tax 

Present section to accessories, and also the tenures, on which 
comprise land tax, the assessed lands are held j secondly, the Excise 
STand fnd certain other taxes ; and thirdly, certain tem- 

porary alienations of the revenue, in the shape 
of landed assignments and cash annuities. 

Firsi, then, the Land Tax. 

232. The tei^-m, “ accessories of the land tax,^^ is applied to the 

grazing-tax, the proceeds of gardens and forests, 
sold washings on the sands of the Indus, iron 
mines in the Sind Saugur Doab, and the rents 
of lands of which being alluvial deposits of the rivers, or having been 
inherited as the property of the late Government, or having been 
abandoned by the proprietors, the State has assumed direct manage- 
ment. It is not, however, the policy of the State to undertake the 
farming of any land when any parties can be found to accept engage- 
ments for the revenue. The grazing-tax consists 
° ’ of dues levied from the owners of camels and 

cattle, in return for the right of pasturage in the central wastes of the 
Doabs. It is most productive in the Mooltan and Leia divisions, 
where it amounts to about 1,30,000 Es. The following rates are not 
uncommon for the different kinds of cattle, camels, Rs. 1 and 1-8 
each; goats and sheep, Es. 3-2 per hundred; buffaloes, 10 annas 
each. . 

Vast herds of camels, which sustain the trade of the country, are at 
certain seasons turned loose to browse on the 
Method of realiza- i 0 aves of the densely growing trees aud brush- 
wood. But it is not usual to collect from indi- 


vidual owners, inasmuch as, in these unfrequented tracts, the herds of 
the wandering cattle cannot easily be counted, nor even the precise 
number of graziers be ascertained. There being much clanship aud 
social organization among the camel owners, the Chiefs are frequently 
allowed to contract for their clans. But, of course, the amount of 
such contracts varies greatly, aud would be dependent ou local cir- 
cumstances, and ou the personal qualifications of the party selected to 
en“-a"e. The representative Chief pays into the State Treasury tlic 
amount engaged for, aud distributes the burden among his coustitu- 
cuts. Under the former Government, the collections were made with 
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reference to the residence of the contractor. A party might pay 
into the Lahore Treasury tribute money on account of camels wliich 
had grazed near Mooltau; but as a public and private property iu 
the land of these tracts (hitherto undefined) are distinguished from 
each other, — wheu the estates belonging to Government, and those 
belonging to individuals are marked olf at the settlement, and when 
the boundary lines of districts and local sub-divisions are precisely 
laid down, it will probably be necessary to collect the tax oix the same 
principle as all other taxes, that is, with reference to the place where 
the cattle may graze, rather than to the place where the owner may 

reside. The forest dues relate to tracts which. 

Forest dues. , . • i i ■ <.• i i 

being unoccupied by private parties, arc claimed 

by the Government as manorial domains. The collections are realized 

from the sale of timber, or of licenses to fell or cut. The garden 

proceeds are chiefly derived from patches of land belonging to the late 

Government, or subsequently confiscated. The way has now been 

cleared for a detailed exposition of the laud tax itself. 

Land Tax. 

233. To form a correct estimate of the land revenue in the Punjab, 
as it now exists, it will be expedient to review 
auder the system which obtained under Seikh 

rule. By that system, the Government share of 
the gross produce was assumed, as a matter of right, to be a clear 

half} and there is no doubt but that, from lauds 

Collections in kind. peculiar fertility, with great facilities for na- 
tural irrigation, and where, therefore, the capital and labour necessary 

to work the soil was very moderate, even more 

Government share Instances are not uncommon, where 

ot the produce. ’ 

as much as 54 per cent, of the actual produce 

is recorded as the share collected on the Government account. In 
practice, however, this proportion was not often demanded. When- 
ever the revenue was collected in kind, a deduction from 10 to 15 
per cent, must be made for fraud, waste and expenses. For this reason, 
also, all money estimates founded on grain collections are below the 
proportion of the crop recorded as the Government share. As a rule, 
the public demand may be said to have varied from two-fifths to one- 
third of the gross produce. This proportion prevailed in all the districts 
which the Seikhs had fully_ conquered, and which were fairly cultivated. 


Collections in kind. 
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and may be said to have been in force in all their Gis-Indus possessions, 
except the Province governed by Dewan Moolraj. Beyond the Indus', 
owing to the distance from conti’ol, the less patient character of the 
population, the insecurity of property, and the scarcity of population, 
the revenue system pressed more lightly on the people. Por the last 
reason, also, the rates which prevailed in the Pi’ovince of Mooltau 
were equally light. In all these tracts, except the peculiarly rich lands 
round Peshawur, the Government share never exceeded one-third, and 
usually averaged one-fourth or one-fifth, and fell even lower down to 

Money rates one-eighth of the crop. For certain descx’iptions 

of produce, however, such as sugai*-cane, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco and vegetables, money rates were always applied and 
taken. Where the Government demand consisted of a share of the crop, 
whether by actual division or by appraisement of the harvest's pro- 
duce, the officials sometimes disposed of the grain themselves, but, more 
commonly, obliged the agriculturists to pay for it in cash, at prices rather 
higher than those quoted in the ordinary markets. 

234<. However, the system of collection in kind, though nominal 
and general, was not always invariable or universal. Some local 
Governors and Jagheerdars, not wanting in vigour or foresight, have 
preferred to assess their revenue in money, and towards the close of 
Runjeet Singh's reign, a portion of the kingdom was thus assessed. 
But this plan would be more usually adopted in localities where the 
land was rich, and the yield secured by irrigation against vicissitudes 
of season ; while in poor lands, exposed to calamity, the division or 
appraisement of the crop would still be resorted to. 

335. Where the country was too poor, the people too warlike, and 


Contracts for the 
payment of the re- 
venue. 


the collections too uncertain for the Government 
officials to engage in detail for the revenue, 
whole districts were farmed out to contractors. 


who were authoritatively empowered to make their own terras with 


the people, only making good a fixed tribute to the Government. 
This tribute, during the interregnum of anarchy which preceded 1846, 


was often unpaid and unaccounted for during several years. 

236. In September 1847, Raja Deena Nath, Chancellor of tlic 
. , Lahore Exchequer, furnished the following ab- 
re^?ueTprioi-^oTn. stract of the mode in which he considered tlie 
uexatiou. revenue of the Punjab to have been col- 
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No. of 
District. 

Mode of collecting the llevenuo. 

. _ 

Amo 2 u\t of 
Eovouuo. i 

i 

s 

TVarmed out to TTni’dara, 

25. 18.8r:? 

8 

Assessed, tho engagements being made with the heads of 

villnfTpq 


43 

The Eevenuo collected by division and appraisement of 



Total estimate of Land Eevcuue,... 



Duriug the winter of 1847, a general money assessment wt-*' 


Summary seltlomeut 
of the revenue under 
the regency. 


mencecl of all the districts imraedir.tely 


ir.'.s 


.j:!. l-.e 
■*' ijf 


the Durbar. Duriug tliat season, 2 
pleted in the four Doabs, and lluzar: 
portion of Peshawur. There was no survey or measure: 
officers entrusted with this duty were aided by the 
Durbar accounts of past collections, and by the local 
Kai'dars. But the papers did not furnish a clue to all the adoin'ua d 
items which may have been levied. Our otOcc.-s tooh MpaJ 
through the districts about to be assessed, thus goiaiug a ‘ 

of the country and the condition of the people. Fia.d/y, *' 
bled, at central spots, the headmen and accountant > ol ' 
tested the accuracy of the Durbar returns by their a.-.- • 
payments of three, five, and ten years v.cre as^Ufind . > ■ ■ 

new assessment ; but the calculations formed on th*’ ’ • " ' 
fied by the general aspect and conditwu of ciirit di'i!-' 

237. The assessments were all fixed hi nt-' : 
payments in one aggregate sum. They 'uuv 
great expedition, and generally by ollhri< > ’■ 
previous knowledge of the subject, ml » ! ■'< 

■mistakes. But in spite of such dviU '. 

a boon on the people, by the ibc.il n - 
definition and consolidation of (he -u ‘ 
of vexatious and inquisitorial ri'.'.-.'''-'' 

238. The reduction ol'hiyo’ • 


' Eeduction of assess- 
ment in the Baree, ami 
Eechnab Doabs. 


'i.-v 
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ment of Us. 20^74,309, or about twenty-eight per cent. In the Baree 
Doab, the revenue had been 15,45,635 ; it now fell to Ks. 12,48,278. 
Of this reduction, 2,97,356 Es. was a direct relief to the land,' and 
Es. 63,536 a reduction of extra cesses, such as imposts on village 
artisans, capitation taxes, fines, and the like. The total reduction in 
this Doab was equal to twenty-three per cent. 

239. Huzara was settled during the same season. The Durbar had 
lately taken it in exchange from Maharajah Go- 
Sing. Major Abbott, who carried out the 
exchange, has estimated that, previous to 1847, 
full 3,85,577 rupees were annually exacted from the country, in the 
shape of land revenue alone, but that of this sum, no more than 
Es. 2,39,935 found its way to the coffers of the State. The difference 
consisted of the profits realized by the various revenue oflScials. The 
public revenue Major Abbott reduced to Es. 1,87,879, equal to 
twenty-two per cent., but the entire relief from the change of system 
equalled fifty-three per cent. The Customs, also, which yielded Es. 
25,000, were reduced to one-third that sura in 1847, and tlie remain- 
der was abolished after annexation. Huzara contains 1,089 villages, 
of which 231 are held in jagheer by its various chiefs, who enjoy a 
revenue of Es. 59,678 per annum: lands also, equal to Es. 14,571 per 
annum, are held free of taxation by the heads of villages. 

240. In the Province of Peshawur, previous to annexation, but little 

was done to reform the revenue system. Districts, 

. Peshawur partially yielding about two lacs of Eupees in revenue, 

^3 C? w bJL ® 

appear to have been assessed, though no financial 
result is on record. But, the important district of Eusufzye, Avhich 
had hitherto been in a normal state of rebellion, was settled, and has 
hitherto remained tranquil. Its revenue was almost nominal, and 
is now not much higher. At annexation, these settlements were con- 
tinued, both because the public faith was virtually pledged to their 
maintenance, and also because the fact of so much of the land revenue 
having been definitively determined, was a great advantage and relict 
to our officers, burdened as they were with a mass of details of every 
description. 

241. MTiere, however, in spite of the moderation of the demand, 

the assessments turned out excessive, or calami- 
Theso summary set- , i ^ . 

llenu’uts sometimes ties or accidents of seasons had occurred to ren- 

modilied. j gg j-gjicf ^yas Krantcd. Thus, iu the 
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Shckliopoora, now the Goojci'auwalla District^ large reductions were 
made in the second year, in consequence of a failure of the crop and 
a murrain among the cattle. In the llawul Pindee District, also, the 
people complained of over-assessment, which was greatly aggravated 
by the remarkable fall of prices in the commcucemeut of last year ; 
but here relief was not granted with that promptitude which the 
occasion demanded, and much discontent and distress w'as in conse- 
quence experienced. This, howcvei', was at once remedied, when 
brought to the Board's notice. 


Dera Ismuol IvJiaii. 


242. The remainder of the country, not assessed in 1847-48, con- 

„ . sisted of a large portion of Pcshawur, the Upper 

Dislncfs not [ussess- i 

ed previous to nunexa- Derajat, and all Dewan iMoolraj's charge, com- 

prising the present districts of Mooltan, Khan- 

gurh, Dera Ghazee Khan, and the greater part of Leia, with two 

small tracts in Pak Pnttuu, and Jhung. 

243. The settlements of all these districts were rapidly completed, 
except that of tlic Upper Derajat (Dera Ismael 
Khan), where Major Taylor was so much absorb- 
ed with the defence of the Prontier, and the superintendence of the 
military details, all of which for the first two years fell to his lot, 
that he found it impracticable to assess the land-tax. Out of some 
five lacs of revenue, only two were assessed: the remainder of the 
revenue was collected mainly in kind. But the settlements are now 
rapidly progressing under Major Nicholson and !Mr. Simson. 

2M-. In the important Province of Peshawar, (with the exception 
of the large district of Eusufzye, which the 
complete^^ Seikhs never effectually subjugated, and where, 

as has already been observed, the land-tax was 
nearly nominal,) the Government demand absorbed a large portion of 
the produce. But the people being fierce and warlike, it was found 
expedient to farm out the country to middlemen, whose expenses and 
profits were added to the Government demand. The extreme fertility 
of the rich clay soils, perennially fertilized, as well as irrigated, by the 
waters of the Cabul, Bara and Swat rivers, enabled the agriculturists 

to give up half the actual produce. These lands 
produced annually two crops, without the expen- 
diture of any capital, or much labour beyond a 
superficial ploughing. It would hardly appear possible that lands 
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would continue for ages to pay such a proportion of the crop in the 
shape of revenue ; but such is doubtless the case, both in this vallev, 
and others similarly situated. Thus, in the Kangra and Rilloo villages, 
in 1846, we found the people paying annually a fixed grain revenue, 
equal to ten and twelve rupees per acre; and thus the inhabitants 
of the Cashmere valley are able to farm the land, and surrender a 
proportion of the crop, which would appear incredible to those unac- 
quainted with it or similar localities. 

245. In Peshawur, however, the unirrigated "lands were compara- 
tively lightly taxed, and in some places, such as the District of 
Hushtnuggur, were thrown into the account free of all tax ; thereby 
greatly mitigating the severity of the Government lien on the irrigated 
soils. As a general rule, the tax on irrigated lands was a clear luilf 
the produce, exclusive of cesses, and that on uuirrigated land was 
one-fourth ; the fact being that the crops of the latter arc wholly 

• dependent on the winter rain : if the showers are not abundant, the 
yield is most scanty, the stiff clay soil requiring much water. 

246. The Peshawur valley and Kohat district, under tlic Seikh 

rule, were estimated to yield Ks. 13,39,000 per 

Estimate of former annum. This estimate excluded petty jagheers 
taxation. ‘ j j = 

and rent lands, but included the large jagheers 

of the Barukzye family, which alone absorbed Es. 5,15,000, as well as 

other grants, to the extent, in all, of Es. 6,20,000. The nett revenue 

which remained to the Government was but 7,80,000 Es., of which 

at least 3,00,000 Es. may be set down to the town and transit 

duties, and the import and export customs, all of which have been 

abolished. 

On the other hand, all the Barukzyes and many of the other jaghcer- 
dars joined in the late war against us, and having lost their fiefs, liuvc 
retired to Cabul, the native country of the majority. A deduction 
of two lacs of Eupces for tlie whole revenue of Kohat, and three for the 
Customs and Town duties, would leave a laud revenue of Es. 8,40,000. 
Eusufzye now yields from the land-tax Es. 1,31,000, out of which 
large payments are made to the Khans or heads of clans ; and the 
eight Districts round Peshawur now pay but Es. 5,63,000. The reduc- 
tions, in various ways, are affirmed to have been eijual to a relief of 
30 per cent, on the total amount paid by the people under the former 
regime, including the extra imposts and the profits of the middlemen. 
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Koliat. 


Buunoo. 


The ofliciul rcjiovfc, however, of the most recent reductions, lias not yet 
been received. 

217. Kohat formed part of the Barnkxye Chief’s jaglicer, and its 
land revenue was equal to lls. 1,5 1,88-1' per 
annum. This has been gradually reduced, until 
it is now no more than lls. 0G,679, whieh is ecpial to a relief of 30 per 
cent. The Government share of the produce was estimated as equal 
to half on irrigated lands, and quarter on unirrigated soils, except in 
Tcerce, which is a wild and sterile tract, and here it varied from a 
quarter to one-eighth. 

Tcerce is held by Khaja IMuhammad Khan, its Cliicf. He paid 
31,000 lls. per annum ;is tribute to the Barukzycs, which sum has 
since been reduced to 25,000 lls. 

2iS. The remainder of the Punjab, under the Durbar’s immediate 
control, consisted of the Upper Derajat, which 
comprised the Districts of Buunoo, jMurwut, Esa- 
khail. Tank, Kolachi, Drabund, Dora Ismael Khan, Girang, and 
Kala Bagh, all Trans-Indus j the revenue of which may now be set 
down at five lacs of rupees. In Buunoo the revenue was fi.xed at 
one-fourth the gross produce from the mass of the people, and one- 
si.xth from the Wuzecrees of the hills, and the Syuds of the plains. It 
was estimated by !Major Edwardes, who brought Buunoo under control 
in 18-i-7, that it Avould yield one and a half lacs per annum. It has hither- 
to given a gross revenue of about one and a quarter lacs, out of which the 
jMullicks, or heads of villages, received a considerable allowance. This 
valley has not yet been assessed, and the revenue has been collected in 
kind. 

2-19. Murwut, under the Seikhs, previous to 1847, paid one-fourth 
its gross produce, besides a heavy capitation ta.x, 
which was peculiarly obnoxious to the people. 
In 1847, Major Edwardes estimated that it yielded one lac of Rupees 
per annum. In that year, at the request of the inhabitants. Major 
Edwardes abolished the capitation tax, and raised the proportion of the 
crop, demanded by Government, to one-fourth. The average collec- 
tions under this system have equalled, during the past four years, 
about Rs. 1,30,000. Major Nicholson is now assessing Murwut, in 
which the Government revenue has been collected hitherto by a biennial 
appraisement of the crops. In Bunnoo, the majority of the lands are 


Murwut. 
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well irrigated; wMe in Murwnt, the cultivation is altogether depen- 
dant on the I'ains. 

250. In Esakhail about one-third the land is irrigated. In 1847, 

EsahhaiL estimated that the annual collec- 

tions by the Seikhs were ec[ual to Es. Go,744i, 
besides the revenues enjoyed by the Khan, or hereditary chief. It has 
yielded since that period about Es. 40,000, collected by the same 
system as that which has prevailed in Eunnoo and !Murwut, namelv, 
appraisement of the crop, llajor Nicholson has lately assessed ic at 
Es. 32,000, equal to twenty-five per cent, below the former collectious. 
He describes both iTurwut and Esakhail as in rather an impoverished 
condiuon. The Groverumeut demand, probably, does not now exceed 
one-sixth the produce in these two districts. 

251. Tank. — In 1847, this district was estimated to be worth a lac 


^ of rupees per annum in laud revenue aud cus- 

toms, and was held as a fief by certain expatriated 
chiefs of Hooltau, who kept up a body of three hundred horse. Some 
twenty years before this period, it was estimated to yield one and a half 
lacs of rupees. In 1847, the administration of the Hooltanee Putlians 
being nnpoprdar and oppressive, the district was taken from them, 
and transferred to Shah Nuwaz Khan, the exiled sou of the last chief. 
He was allowed Es. 25,000 for his personal expenses aud the cost of 
management, aud paid Es. 75,000 revenue to Government. Since this 
arrangement was made, the customs have been abolished, and the land 
revenue reduced to 65,000 Es. 

252. Kolachi. — Previous to 1847, the Seikh Government col- 


Koladii. 


lected, on an average, Es. 60,000 per annum from 
this tract, one-sixth of which was customs. This 


left a land revenue of Es. 50,000 per annum. ISIajor Edwardes fixed the 
assessment at Es. 45,000, which was calculated to be equal to two-fiiths 


of the crop, but which cannot be equal to this proportion. Out of this, 
the hereditary chiefs were to receive 13,825 rupees, aud the heads of 
villages ten per cent. Much of the laud, for many years, has been 
mortgased, aud the continued struggle between the two parties, the 
debtors aud creditors, has injured the cultivators. This district is now 


beiusj assessed by 2ilr. H. Simson. 

25'3. Drabmid.— This district, wheu leased to a firmer by the Seikh 
Dr’buud Governmeut, yielded as much as 25,000 rupees 
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Dora Ismael Khan. 


Giraiu 


per annum. The Government share of tlio crop is said to be onc- 
iifth. The assessment since annexation has been rupees 17,900^ which 
has lately been reduced to 13,500 rupees. 

254'. Dora Ismael Khan. — A large section of this district, with 
the whole of the adjoining one of Cliondwan, is 
held in jagheer by the ex-Chief and ruler of 
Dera Ismael Khan and IMuukhera. That portion retained b}'’ Govern- 
ment yields a land revenue of Rupees 62,429, of which about three- 
fourths is a money-assessment, and the remainder collected in kind. In 
this district alone, the customs lately repealed used to yield 1,60,000 
rupees per annum. 

255. Girang, (as it was called by the Seikhs from the fort they 
built, or Dera Dutteh Khan, its ancient name,) 
is a poor district, the majority of its lands being 

dependent on the autumnal rains, and )iot more than one-twelfth being 
irrigated. In 1848, it paid Rs. 22,051, and is now assessed at Rs. 
19,940 per annum. 

256. The revenue of Kula Bagh has been relinquished in favor of 
its iMullick, or Cliief, in lieu of the customs and 
town-duties recently abolished. 

257. Dewan Moolraj^s late Government comprises the rest of the 
Punjab. Under that designation may be recog- 
nized the districts now known as Mooltan, Khan- 

gurh, a large portion of Lcia, all Dera Ghazee Khan, and some small 
strips of laud in Pak Puttun and Jhuug. Previous to 1846, the 
territories administered by the Dewan were, according to the Durbar 
records, estimated to yield a revenue of 34,95,542 rupees, for which he 
paid a ti’ibute of 21,66,585 rupees, the difference being allowed for the 
expenses of management and his own profits. 

In that year, districts estimated at 7,92,465 rupees were severed 
from his charge, and the tribute on the remainder raised to Rs. 
19,65,000 per annum. By this calculation, he retained lands recorded 
as yielding 27,03,077 rupees ; of this sum, three lacs of rupeees per 
annum may be deducted for customs. 

258. Dewan Moolraj and his father Sawun Mull had held the 

above charge, under the name of the Province of 
wSSTn^M^offlj'- twenty years, and during that pe- 

riod accumulated a large fortune. When Sawun 


Kala Bagh. 


Province of Mooltan. 


N 


ge 
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Mull* was entrusted with the viceroyalty of the country, a lar, 
portion of it was little better than a desert : war, rapine, and general 
insecurity had decimated a population, which for a long period, per- 

Physical improve- ^ century, had not been 

ments effected by Sa- numerous. He dug canals, and induced the 

wim MuU. , - , , _ 

people from neighbouring states to settle under 

his auspices. The whole cultivated area of !Mooltan Proper, with the 

exception of a low tract of limited extent, which is annually under 

water during a portion of the year, is dependent on artificial irrigation, 

without which no crops are raised. In this district there are no less 

than fifteen canals, of an aggregate length of 325 miles, the largest 

of which are from six to seven feet deep, and from twenty to thirty 

feet wide, and the smallest from two to five feet deep, and from six 

to ten feet wide. They irrigate the lands of 410 villages. In the 

progress of years, tracts for which Sawun Mull paid a mere trifle 

yielded a large revenue. But assuming his land revenue as that which 

the Durbar records give, and which Moolraj him- 

th(^Prov^ce°^^^^^^ admitted, it exceeded slightly Rs. 24,00,000 

per annum. These districts, however, have been 

assessed at no more than Es. 19,42,000. This is equal to a reduction 

of upwards of eighteen per cent., or Rs. 4,58,000. 

259. If however, instead of this general comparison, we review the 
past and present land-tax in each district in de- 
tail, it will appear that the difference in favor of 
the agriculturists is fully equal to this proportion. The Commissioner, 
Mr. Edgworth, writing of the fiscal arrangements of that tract of 
country which now forms the district of Mooltan, states that it yields a 
land revenue of Rs. 5,65,755 ; whereas Dewan Moolraj derived a land 
revenue of no less than Rs. 8,51,025, or Rs. 2,84,269 in excess of oui 
present demand. This is equal to a reduction of thirty-eight per cent. 

Lieut. James, who made the assessment of a large portion of the 
Mooltan and a part of the Khangurh districts, declared that, besides 
giving up all fees, fines and similar petty but numerous demands, 
made by the late Government, he reduced the land-tax, on the average 


District of Mooltan. 


* Sawun Mull originally went to Mooltan, as the head of one of the offices of 
account in 1820, under Hiizari Mull. In 1823, Eunjeet Sing gave him half the 
Province. In 1829, he obtained the whole, and was assassinated in 1844. 
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UlCllt. 


of the former four years, by fifteen, twenty and twenty-five per cent., 
on the following principles : — wlicrc irrigation was abundant, without 
danger from Hooding, with a market in the vicinity, and cultivators 

numerous, he gave a reduction of fifteen per cent. 
Its summary settle- villages bordering on the great central waste, 
which characterizes the Doab, at the extremity of 
canals, where the supply of water was uncertain, and where markets 
Avcrc distant or cultivators scanty, the remissions varied from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. Again, in villages where the laud was higher 
than the canal, so that the husbandman could not rapidly conduct 
irrigation over the fields at pleasure, but had to raise the water by 
artificial menus, in some instances both tedious and expensive, in such 
cases the reductions also varied from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
Thus, Lieutenant James remarks, there are villages where two wheels 
are required, the lower one conveying water to a reservoir, whence, 
by means of the highest one, it reached the upland. Besides the 
abandonment of half the grazing-tax in jMooltau, the tax on date- 
groves was diminished. In the Mooltan district, the Government 
demand in INIoolraj’s time never appears to have exceeded one-fourth 
of the gross produce; it was often one-fifth, and sometimes as low as 
one-sixth. But to this should be added the various cesses; whereas 
the present demand, as has been already shown, was based on the 
above proportions, while the extra imposts were repealed. However, 
notwithstanding this reduction on the amount entered as having been 
demanded and collected by the former Government, still representa- 
tions of over-assessment have been made by the local authorities, and 
many complaints were presented to the President of the Board during 
his last tour. The Board have taken steps to ensure the concession of 
whatever relief may be required. 

260. The revenue of the Khanghur district, which adjoins Mooltan, 
amounts to Rs. 4,95,34-3 ; a part of it was settled 
in 1849-50 by Lieut. James, and the remain- 
der by Mr. Wedderburn. This district comprises the lower portion 
of the Eechnab Doab, and possesses great facilities for irrigation. In 
it, the Government share of the gross produce never exceeded one-third, 
and was usually one-fifth or one-sixth ; on indigo and sugar cultiva- 
tion, it was always calculated at one-sixth. In Mozuffergurh, one of 
the largest sections of the district. Lieutenant Jameses reductions were 

N 2 


Kbangiu’h. 
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Lola Didtricfc. 


equal to twcnty-tlirce per cent., and he calculated that the Government 
demand, as fixed by him, could not then exceed one-eighth ofthe pro- 
duce. In other traets,it was reduced seventeen, and nineteen, and twenty- 
one per cent, below the former demand. The present demand, on the 
average, is prolmbly less by twenty per cent, than that of the former 
Government. TJie District of Khangurh abounds in date-groves, and 
on tlie revenue derived from this source, a large reduction was given. 

2G1. The Leia District extends from the confines of Khangurh, on 
the South, to the boundaries of the salt range, on 
the North, It occupies the whole of the Sind 
Sagur Doab, and in superficial area is perhaps the largest district in the 
Punjab. Its revenue does not exceed Rs. 5,43,571. All the Northern 
portion was administered by the Durbar, and was included in the 
general settlement of 1847. All the Central and Southern parts, having 
been under Dewan Moolraj^s jurisdiction, were settled by Captain 
Hollings, who evinced great zeal in the execution of this work. Prom 
his report, it does not appear what proportion of the gross produce 
Moolraj was in the habit of collecting, but it could not have exceeded 
that of the adjoining District of Khangurh. 

In the Leia District, the rate of assessment varies from 15 annas 
to rupees 1-4 per cultivated acre ; while from one-fourth to one-third 
of the cultivation is irrigated. This is an extremely low rate of assess- 
ment. The grazing-tax in this district is very productive. The various 
tracts in Leia, formerly under Moolraj, now yield a revenue fully 
equal to that which they paid to him. 

262. The lands of the Dera Ghazee Khan District are in places 
watered from the I’iver Indus, and in other places 
Dera Ghazee Khan. dependent for irrigation on the flooding of 

the hill-streams. In Dera Ghazee Khan, there are alone twelve 
canals, the aggregate length of which is equal to 391 miles. These 
are repaired annually under the direction of the Government officers ; 
the occupiers of the land subscribing half the cost, and the State 
paying the remainder. In Mithunkote, the canals are all under 
the exclusive control of the agriculturists. The proportion of the 
produce taken by Dewan Moolraj varied from one-third to one-fifth : 
something less than one-fourth may be assumed as the average of 
his demand, exclusive, however, of many cesses. The latter have all 
been abolished, and the revenue reduced from 5,03,106 Rs. to 4,56,387 
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Rs., equal to nine per cent. ; but still the complaints to the President 
were loud and numerous, as he passed round and through the district 
in April last. 

263. From the above rapid sketch of the past and present history 

General reduetiou of land-tax in the Punjab, it may clearly be 

assessment in the Pun- seen that reduction has taken place since 184-7, 

when fixed money-assessments were substituted 
for the system "we found in existence. It is not easy to estimate the 
exact amount of this relief, because the revenue was continually 
fluctuating, from the alienations which were constantly made, and 
from the lapse and confiscation of jaghcers, which from time to time 
occurred. It must also be recollected that many items of revenue, not 
actually derived from land, were mixed up in the accounts of its 
revenue. At the close of the assessment of the laud in 184-7-4-8, the 


revenue of the Punjab Proper did not exceed ninety-eight=>= lacs 
(.C9,800,000), of w'hich eighty-two may be set down to land revenue and 
to customs. It probably did not realize this estimate. After the war 
of 1848, there was a large increase to the land-tax, from the difference 
between the tribute formerly derived from Mooltan and its gross 
revenue, from the resumption of assignments on the revenue in favor 
of Durbar officials and dependants, (for which pensions were substitut- 
ed,) and from the confiscated jagheers of the insurgent chiefs and 
officers. This was further considerably added to, by subsequent lapses. 


Nevertheless from cer- 
tain causes the revenue 
increased. 


and the resumption of large jagheers held in 
lieu of Military contingents. On the other hand, 
the country had suffered much from war and 


devastation. In Mooltan, Shahpoor, Googerat, Rawul Pinde and other 


places, large defalcations on this account occurred : but this was fully 


* District. 

Land Tax. 

Customs. 

Total. 


Laca. 

Lacs. 

Lacs. 

Pour Doabs, 

54 

0 

64 


16 

3i 

19§ 

Huzara, 

2^ 


2f 

Dera Ismael K.han, 

5 

0 

5 

I^eshawur, 



3 

n 

Salt and Customs, 

0 

9 

9 


Total,... 82 


16 


98 
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Causes of distress. 


For the three first years after annexation^ the harvests, ■with a few 
isolated exceptions, were remarkably favorable. 
For twenty years, the agriculturists declare they 
had never witnessed such crops of wheat and barley. Not only did the 
unirrigated lands usually under cultivation yield a particularly large 
return, but cultivation was greatly extended. Lands, which in ordinary 
seasons were seldom sown, gave large returns. These circumstances, 
joined to the general peace and security of the country, and the fact 
that large bodies of disbanded soldiers and discharged employees had 
to turn their attention to agriculture for a subsistence, all contributed 
to cause so great an increase of produce, as to reduce prices to an un- 
precedented extent. The result of these different causes has doubtless 

T, j • been that production has exceeded consumption : 

of consumption, and fall and hence that, while an abundance of food exists, 
of puces. there is not a sufidcient market to secure its sale 

at remunerative prices. No countries surround the Punjab to which 

.... 1 1 any great quantity of grain could be exported. 

Agricultural produce j a j o r 

not exported to any ex- To the West, the disturbed state of Affghanistan, 

and the difficulties and cost of transit, must pre- 
vent the exportation of food. To the South, are Scinde and Bhawul- 
pore j the former producing more than it consumes, the latter a poor 
and thinly peopled tract. To the East, is the Jull under Doab, densely 
peopled, but so fruitful in its own soil as fully to support the inhabi- 
tants. To the North, are the hills, whose inhabitants have not the 
means of purchasing our surplus produce. 

267. The demand for food has not decreased ; it has probably . 

increased ; for although the army of the late Go- 

StUl home conaump- -vernment have been disbanded, there are not 
tion large. 

between the Sutlej and the Khyber less than 
60,000 fighting-men, with perhaps five times that number of camp-fol- 
lowers. Hence there is a larger demand than before for food over the 
country generally, though the market round and about Lahore is more 
limited. The labor employed on canals, roads, cantonments, and other 
public works that have been undertaken, must cause the circulation 

of large sums of money, and increase the demand 

army, within the limits 
above quoted, has been estimated to be equal to 
165 lacs (one million six hundred and fifty thousand pounds). The 
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expenditure by the various civil establishments^ the commissariat and 
executive departments, and the different irorks iu pro'jrc;»s uiuier the 
Hoard, are probably equal to another million ; so tiiat nearly double 
the Punjab revenues are at present spent iu tlie country. But it must 
also be admitted that much of this money is now very diffcrcntlv 


distributed. Large sums u'hieh, under the Seikh 

villages of the 

ifanjha, now flow into the Oude territory. A 
vast amount formerly expended on wood, lime, and iron, is now carried 
to a distance, or goes to enrich our neiglibour, iMaharaj.a Golab Sing. 
The laborers employed ou our public works do not belong to the 
agricultural classes; whereas, under the Sikh rule, the service of tSu: 
Statc was chiefly recruited from the laud-holding coinimuiity. Tim 
expenditure of so much revenue, however, doubtless does much good, 
and tends to mitigate the social evils inseparable from so great a 
change as that which took place at annexation. 

2G8. The effect of a very large and sudden incre:use of production, 
.p. , p, even where prices do not fall iu a greater ratio, 

ation, from suddeu iu- must have a temleucy to derange money asicss- 
crease ot produetiou. ments. Eich and highly irrigated soils produce 

no more, iu a favorable season, tlmu in one of actual drought. Iu the 
great famines of 1831 and 1838, the agricultnriatsS in the villages along 
the canal of tlic Delhi territory, made enormous profits. Their pro- 
duce, iu a year when grain was selling at seven suers for tlie rnpta.', 
was equal to what their lands yielded when it averaged thirty seuri, 
and the revenue paid by them was the same. Exactly the revcr,-.c h.v* 
occurred iu the Punjab. Villages with great capabilitiet of .null and 
irrigation are proportionately highly usaes^ed ; and with tlie average 
amount of produce, prices imve fallen a half. To thcae vill.igv/^j, .t 
season of abundance and low' prices is manifestly an evil. 

tJGU. But much laud in tjie uplands below the IdlK in tliu vit ioiT-y 
of Juuimoo and Juaruta, and uxt'. n'>i'. u tr.-.c'o in 
llliiatratioiis of this Shaliuoro, Jlmiig, Sliaikanorc, i.eia .md iff-. 

I ir.ui..,(.iiu Putluu, have hceu broken up fouce .iuuux 

Such lauds pay little or no revenue; and thu uut/,\td produce 
the market, ami eomputea with the gsin of tlie mure Idgi.ty 
laud.x The petce and accurity whieli h-u'e (irevmh d m t!.u KmuS-v-' 
euuutrv, howevur hctieiici.a to it.» inh.diitauf*, and psliiie-dl;. 
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tageous to Government, have injured the agrieulturists of the Clinch 
valley on the left bank of the Indus ; and the cfTeets have probably 
extended down to Rawul Piudec. The people of Ensufzye have a fertile 
soil, which, though chielly unirrigated, is pretty certain to bear good 
crops, from the vicinity of the hills, which usually ensures rain. They 
have lately doubled, perhaps trebled their cultivation. The greater 
part of this surplus produce crosses the Indus into the llawul Piudeo 
district. The land in the one district is fully taxed j in the other, it 
pays but a nominal revenue j and from political considerations, we could 
not equalize the demand. 

270- The cry of over-assessment has been very general throughout 
^ , , the country, but more particularly so in the 

ever distress proved to Rawul Piudec and Jhelum districts of the Sind 

Saugor Doab, Dcra Ghazee Ivlian beyond the 
Indus, and in ^looltan. There has been a very general demand, among 
the agriculturists, for a return to grain payments, to a division or 
appraisement of the crops, every season. The Roard have resisted tin's 
call, but have directed the suspension of revenue wherever it appeared 
desirable, and have urged on the local officers the necessity for a neiv 
settlement, where the old one had expired, or the current one was 
manifestly excessive. The reduction aud equalization of revenue, it is 
hoped, will afford the necessary relief. 

271. There can be no doubt th.at, however much has been the 
reduction of the land t:ix in the Xhmjab generally, 
reSSSlemcml ‘•‘c country in particular parts re- 

quires still further relief, and that the result of 
a new settlement must have that effect. In the Jheiuiu tiivision, such 
has been the case with the summ.ary settlement. The revised jussess- 
ments nowin progress in both the Raree and Kcchnah Doahs, which 
are founded on an accurate measurement of every liehl, and a careful, 
but liberal estimate of the productive powers of the soil, have produced 
the same result. The revised settlement, just completed in the Trans- 
Sutlej territory, in which the reduction in the land tux in IS 1(1 
considerable, has also produced no increase in the Champagne com', r 
of Hoshiarpore and the Julundur, hut a con.siderable rednen'-'^ ‘ 
the .hill country. In the Cis-Sntlej states, similar operationv ; 
been attended with the same results. The liistory of the /i.'.r-d v 
in force under Seikh rule, unquestionably proves that, wla’iv 
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try was thorouglily subjugated and densely populated, the State exact- 
ed a larger proportion of the produce than could be permanently 
realized without impairing the resources of agricultui-e. But, under 
these circumstances, it will be the policy of the British Government 
to reduce the demand, in order that the people may flourish and 
capital may be accumulated. 

373. The Board annex to this paper a return* showing the prices 
which have prevailed in various districts in the 
I’ange of since annexation. The last spring crop, 

as regards grain, was an unfavorable one. The 
stalk was abundant, but the yield of grain was scanty, and prices have 
been rising during the last two months. Molasses (goor), in particular, 
the produce of su^ar-cane, has risen nearly fifty per cent, in price in the 
Umritsur market, but this has probably occurred not so much from an 
increased demand, as from a temporary decrease in the supply, in con- 
sequence of the agricultm’ists throwing their lands out of this descrip- 
tion of cultivation, in the hope of better terms in the settlements now 
in progress. The Board feel confident that, with due consideration 
and liberality, the present distress will prove but of a temporary nature. 
One of the marked effects of money prices and a limited land-tax, is a 

desire on the part of the agriculturists to extend 

prospects of cultivation where land is fertile and abun- 

agriculturists. . i ^ r -i 

dant. Having once obtained a lease of the vil- 
lage lands, the increased cultivation lightens the general rate of taxation, 
and the most usual form of doing so, is to grow such cereals as wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, and joar. But this tendency, with the faU of 
price, will gradually be corrected. The same desire to improve their 
circumstances will continue j but more remunerative crops will be sub- 
stituted ; and cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco and market vegeta- 
bles, will supersede, to some extent, corn and barley. 

373. The effect, also, of the abolition of customs and town duties 
has doubtless been to reduce prices. The producer, therefore, has not 
suffered to the whole extent of the fall of prices, even where produce 
has not increased. Indigo formerly paid eight rupees (sixteen shillings) 
on the Punjabee maund of 105 lbs. : sugar, four shillings, on the same 
quantity. Moolraj always made the agriculturists pay for the grain the 


* See Appendix A. 
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Government share of the crop, at a price from four to eight ponce the 
mauud of 105 ll5s. in excess of the market price. This, however, was 
not taken into consideration, in estimating the v.alue of the average 
produce on which the assessments were made. In Mooltan and Pak 

Puttun, some of the tracts which have suffered 

Partial failure of lu^ve been those in which the water in canals 

crops. ■’ 

has failed, from the lieads being choked up with 

sand. Such causes, unless promptly remedied, are sufficient to ensure 

the failure of the whole harvest. But it is necessary to distinguish 

these results from those arising from over-production. No regular rent- 

roll for 181-9-50 was prepared. The land-tax for 1850-51 and 1851-53 

may thus be detailed. 

271'. Abstract rent-roll of ‘‘ the PuujaV^ for the year 1850-51 and 
1851-52. 
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275. A brief unalysis of tbc prevailing tenures and of tlie opera- 

tions in progress for the limitation and cqualiza- 

Analysis ot lauded assessment, and for the delinition of 

temuY's. 

individual rights, will form a following supple- 
ment to the disquisition on the land-tax. 

In a large part of the Punjab, the lauded tenures are similar to 
those which prevail in the North-western Provinces. 

276. Occupancy and conquest were probably the real grounds of 

property in laud. The inhabitants of the Punjab 
iu property of appealing to the same evidence as that 

which hleuu, the ancient Indian lawgiver*, de- 
clares to be the origin of property. The clearing of the land from 
jungle is often quoted as the valid and undeniable proof of proprietor- 
ship. The occupants rarely refer to any distant period. About the 
commencement of the last century, when the Mogul Empire was 
tottering to its fall, and the Seikh communities were acquiring power 
through plunder and violence, the country, torn by political and inter- 
nal strife, became in many places a wild waste. Dense brushwood 
began to overspread the immediate vicinities of such towns- as Umritsur 
and Lahore. 

■ 277. The present occupants of the soil may be divided into the 

following classes. First, the descendants of au- 

land^cla-siiied cieut proprietors, who have gradually lost posses- 

sion of the village lands and the privileges which 
property in them confers. Their main, if not sole, lien on the laud 

consists in a species of head-rent, which, collected 

Proprietors out of ^uder several designations, is variable in amount, 
possession. . ° ’ 

and precariously realized. Under the late regime 
this class were gradually retrograding, and in a few years would have 
been entirely extinguished. The Seikhs looked alone to the security 
and development of the revenue, and thus, the industrious and more 
frugal races gradually usurped the rights of those whose lands they 
had originally been content to cultivate. 

278. In some instances, these proprietors still retain a jiortiou of 

. ... the laud, usuallv that which their own husbaudrv 

lueir position. 

• could manage. But, more generally, these righw 
were limited to a seer, or even less, in the maund, at harvest time. 

. And prospects. from each eddvator. Tenures of this kind d d-' 
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their different phases are to be found. They have been recognized 
investigated, defined and recorded; and the class, which depend on 
them, have now a fair chance of no longer retrograding. 

279. The second class in the Punjab are the present proprietors of 

Proprietors in pos- the individuals or corporations in actual 

session. possession. Where the tenure belongs to a single 

individual, or a family of a few individuals, a 
portion of the lands is cultivated by their own ploughs; the remainder 
is occupied by cultivators ; some mere tenants at will ; the others with 
right of hereditary occupancy, contingent alone on the payment of 
rent. 

Under the Seikh system of taxation, the revenue absorbed the larger 
portion of the rent. The profits or rent of the proprietor varied in every 
holding. It was sometimes a trifling percentage, in grain or money. 
It was often the mere right to engage for the Government revenue, 
and the exemption from assessment of lands tilled by one or more 
ploughs. In some parts of the country, however, it represents a fair 
proportion of the crop. The rent of land varies from one and half 
per cent, of- the gross produce up to full twenty-five per cent. In the 
province of Mooltan and the Derajat, where the revenue has hitherto 
absorbed but a moderate portion of the produce, the rent of land is 
highest. 

280. The co-parcenary communities, the brotherhood of the same 

clan, and often descended from the same ances- 
Village comiminities. found throughout the Punjab, in all their 

integrity ) but they chiefly abound in the parts where the races of Hindoo 
lineage flourish. This tenure is perhaps found most frequently among 
the Jat race. Each co-partner occupies and cultivates his own farm, 
in his own way, and pays his proportion of the village assessment in 
the mode agreed on by the brotherhood generally. In such tenures, 
the greater part of the land is cultivated by the community ; where 
held by tenants, they cultivate either under each proprietor, or hold 
those lands which are the, joint property of the community. 

281. It is very remarkable how strong is the feeling of ancestral 

descent, and the rights, which such claims confer. 
Ancestral descent. co- parcenary communities. In these tenures, 

the public voice will admit the title of individuals to, their ancestral 
shares, who have been out of possession for one or two generations. 
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Knowing that our courts will not recognize such claims, a compromise 
is usually made with the party in possession, who retains a half or a 
third with reference to his own. and the claimant's relative influence 
in the community. In this way, large numbers of exiled proprietors 
have recovered possession of their land in Huzara, and other parts of 
the country. 

282. It is not uncommon for these co-parcenary communities to 

re-distribute the village lands with reference to 

Occasional re-distri- , , , , ■ 

bution of lands among ancestral shares ; but more commonly, each co- 

tlie members of co-par- parcener retains the lands in possession, and co- 
cenary. 

sharers, advancing claims, are allowed to add to 
their farms by taking in portions of the common lands. In these com- 
munities, it is not possible to discriminate between rent and revenue. 
The public demand, with a sum added for village expenses, is divided, 
according to common consent, on the ploughs, the occupied lands, or 
the shares of the different co-parceners. The quota of each is collect- 
ed by the village elders and accountant, who appropriate their own 
perquisites, and pay the revenue into the public treasury. 

283. The hereditary cultivators compose the third class, and a very 

important one in many districts.. His tenure is 
cultiva- QftQQ scarcely distinguishable from that of the 

proprietor. Where his clan is strong and indus- 
trious, he has often gradually usurped the right of the proprietor, as 
has already been described. Where land is abundant, and cultivators 
are scarce, the distinction between him and the proprietor will often 
he nominal. He will, in some cases, pay no more than an equal quota 
of the public demand. The main distinction between him and the 
proprietor is the inability to sink a well, to sell, mortgage, or transfer 
his land ; but he can sub-rent it. The trees, which he and his ances- 


tors have planted, become his own property ; those of spontaneous 
produce, not growing in his field or hedge-row, belong to the proprie- 
tors. The right to sink a well is a question, often warmly litigated, 
for, on its decision, will hinge proprietair title. 


284. In the Province of Mooltm, a curious tenure has grown up, 


Peculiar tenures in 
Mooltan. 


consequent cn die desii-e of the ruling power w 
reclaim me tmsre land. It partakes of the 


of 

Where land was ownsi 



misier, and of the hereditary ' 

M calnratedj Sawun Mull asd 
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were ia the habit of granting patents to individuals to sink wells- 
these people pay trifling head-rent to the proprietor. The well be- 
longs to the patentee, as also the use of his land, for, without irriga- 
tion, there is no cultivation. The holders of these wells are termed 
Chiickdars, from the Chuck, or frame of wood, on which the well is 
built. In some cases, the rent of the land, equal to one-fourth produce, 
will be divided between the owner of the well and the proprietor of 
the land, but more frequently, the latter will receive a mere trifle. 

285. The fourth class are the tenants at will, who cultivate from 

Tenants at wiU. li^^^vest to harvest, or year to year. If they 
reside in the village, their tenui-e is tolerably 
permanent ; if in a neighbouring one, more precarious. They usually 
cultivate on the condition of gathering half the crop; and, as the pro- 
prietor is generally on the spot, and is himself a husbandman, he is 
able, by his knowledge and presence, to secure his full share. 

286. Such may be briefly described as the most common forms of 
landed tenures, which are found in the Punjab. Under this general 
classification however, isolated tenures may be met with, of infinite 
variety, arising from the various social circumstances of the people, 
and the past history of the administration of different parts of the 
country. 

287. At present there are two settlement establishments, and three 

^ , revenue surveys in operation, in the Baree and 

Proceedings connect- w i. . 

ed with regular settle- Eechnah Doabs. It is not necessary here to 

describe the varied and important work, which 
is carried on with this machinery. The operations are statistical, fiscal 

and judicial. The boundaries of villages are de- 

Statistical operations, recorded, their areas surveyed, classi- 

fied and mapped j besides the scientific survey, which furnishes com- 
plete maps of every district and every village, there is a second survey 
executed solely by natives, which furnishes a faithful return of every 
field in each village. The scientific survey gives the interior areas, 
divided into cultivated, culturable and barren waste; with the site 
of the village, of wells, roads, marshes and other marked features. 
The field survey gives a complete return of the dimensions of every 
field, the name of the proprietor and cultivator, the character of the 
soil/and the nature of the crops. Formerly, this work was performed 
by hired measurers, who, from the nature of the duty, and the peculiar 
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facilities in u new country to abuse tlicir opportunities, became very 
unpopular. There was no doubt but that they levied cousidcrablc 
coutributious from the people, though the returns they furnished, when 
fairly supervised, were wonderfully correct. 

288. Perhaps tlic most imirkcd characteristic of tlic settlement 

operations in the Punjab, is that the old cm- 

jNow .system ol uicii- pjovees have been discarded, and the lueasurc- 
.saniig. ^ ' 

nient and survey of the village area is now per- 
formed by the village accountants, and by the representatives of the 
communities. The estates are also portioned off into main circles, 
within which certain landholders of wealth and iniluence are made 
responsible for the conduct of the operations. Not only is the w’ork 
thus rendered more economical, expeditions and popular, but the fact 
that the parties who execute it belong to the country, renders tlic 
control over them more complete. Under the former system, the 
hired measurer was here to-day and gone to-morrow; but the village 
otlicc-bcarers are always to be found, and, therefore, will naturally lie 
more careful iu tlie discharge of tlicir trusts. Formerly, al.so, (he? 
ignorance and indiilcreucc of the agriculturists themselves, were the 
greatest impediments to correct returns. So lung as the iuc!u>urcuie!it'» 
were iu their minds satisfactory^ they eared little for the other ciitriv'', 
and consequently it was often found that whole returns of occuji.ua y 
were false, and had to be revised. Now, tlie preliminary ?(ep .-* *• 
instruct the village elders and accountants, who, having to pc':- v 
work themselves, must learn how to execute it correctly. P.‘ - . 
system, the agriculturists arc gaining valuable knowIc.:g.-> 
after will enable them to assert aud defend ■' ■ 

recourse to violence. This system has lately been • •• 
ed, and the village officers will now bo employ ei 
boundaries. All these changes will etioct cja.vA r— . 

expense of settlements, and operate .as an ; ‘ 

sure for the agriculturists. 


289. Under the statistical operatic;;.'. 

latiou, with an i'...;-;: 
Census of the popu- r • 
lation. fessions, 

and stork, arr ; r, ..ar. 

290. In the course of tie i.-rai 
country, whether paying re i J. 


a.' ,f 


.he 

i.-iU"'' 
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Judicial work. 


by jaglieerdars and other privileged classes, is carefully valued and 
assessed. The land-tax is fixed at a moderate money payment, deter- 
mined with due consideration to former assessments; the condition 
and character of the people, the peculiarities of soil, the facilities for 
irrigation, the vicinity of markets and the past history of the dis- 
trict. 

291. The judicial duties connected with the settlement operations, 
alone remain to be described. The comfort and 
well being of the people, and the permanency of 

the assessment itself will much depend on the ability, care and judgment 
evinced in the disposal of the many complicated questions connected 
with the title to property, and the mode in which the land tax shall bo 
distributed. In ordinary matters connected with civil justice, the 
parties interested are the litigants themselves, and their immediate 
relations. But, in disputes connected with the landed tenures whole 
communities are interested, and large bodies of men sympathize. It is 
often in vain that an ignorant and unjust decision is forced on a village 
community ; the social principle rebels against it, and the parties wJio 
have suflered will again and again endeavour, by every means in their 
power, to reagitate the matter. 

292. Though the Seikh Government without doubt acknowledge 

the existence of a proprietary right in the soil, it 

Causes of litigation. often been in the habit of setting aside such 

rights. From the absence of regular courts of law and justice, ami 
from the circumstance that fiscal considerations were of paramount 
importance in its eyes, the Kardars as well as the influential feuda- 
tories were in the habit of dealing with the agriculturists, just as they 
found convenient. The control from Lahore, especially of late years, 
was nominal. In this way, there is scarcely a village in the country 
in which many landed disputes do not exist. The tendency, also, of 
the settlement operations is to revive dormant disputes, from the en- 
quiries necessary to prepare correct records, as well us from the in- 
expensive and expeditious mode of procedure. JIany questions, there- 
fore come before these courts, which, but for them, might never have 
been re-opened. But thousands are satisfactorily and rapidly disposed 
of, which, otherwise, in the ordinary courts, would have ruined the 

litigants. 
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293. In the North-western Provinces^ it was usual to limit the cog- 

Powers of Civil Court all judicial questions to those in which 

coiiferretlou settlement the cause of action had arisen within one j'^ear. 

In all other cases, the claimants were referred 
for redress to the Civil Courts of the district. But, one of the first 
acts of the Board was to obtain the sanction of Goveruraeut to confine 
the decision of all questions connected with the landed tenures to the 
settlement courts ; subject to two appeals, the ordinary one to tlie 
commissioner, an especial one to the Board, to make such decisions 
final. 


Statute of limitation. 


291. The term of limitation is twelve years ; and complete occu- 
pancy for that period confers a valid title. But 
it will often happen that the prosecuting party 
has still retained a lien on the acres he claims. He may have ceased 
to engage for its revenue. But he will have occupied and cultivated 
the paternal fields, or he may have lost the actual possession, but 
received payment of something in the form of rent. It is necessary to 
try all such cases on their merits, giving due consideration to the con- 
flicting evidence, adduced by the adverse claimants. 

295. The settlement officers are carefully selected ; they are usually 
chosen for their intelligence, zeal and energJ^ 
procedure 'Phe native agency at their disposal is^ as com- 

plete as can be organized ; their form of procedure 
simple and well adapted to gain the confidence of the people, with 
whom the officers are in close communication. No settlement officer 
ever thinks of limiting his knowledge to formal proceedings placed 
before him ; he is the umpire as well as judge in the question at issue, 
and it is his duty to search out and ascertain its real merits. He con- 
fronts the litigants ; he closely and judiciously cross-examines them, 
places the point at issue, when necessary, before a jury of village elders ; 
and even adjourns to the village and to the disputed spot, in an intri- 
cate matter for the purpose of eliciting the truth. 

' In this way a mass of cases will, be disposed of, which, if brought 

before a more formal,tribunal, would occupy the 
time of many judges. In the single district of 
Jullundur, during the settlement operations extending over a space of 
five years, but where no more than one European officer was at one 
time employed, the number of judicial questions which came before 

p 2 


Amount of litigation. 
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e-'iceedccl 28,000, of wliicl. upoai-.ls 
of 8,000 were disputes couueeted with the teuiircs and with the ri-liti 
aud interests in land. ° 


r.96. The Board do not think they can do better than submit, with 
this minute, a copy of a very able and interesting report, by Mr. II 
Temple, of the Julundur Settlement, which he has just completed. The 
report has been printed for circulation among the olBccrs in the Pun- 
jab, and clearly elucidates the system now in force, aud its importance 
to the happiness and comfort of the people. 


Water rent. 


Part II. — Excise Stamps and Canal W.vteii Hent. 

297. The second heading to be discussed, consists of excise stamp.s 

and canal water rent. It must be premised tiiat 

cafd waterlS kept separate in the pub- 

lic accounts as having been a fund devoted to 
public improvements, has yet been includccf among tlie taxes now 
about to be described, owing to the circumstances under which it was 
instituted, which will be mentioned in the sequel. 

298. The ivater rent is levied from those farmers who irrigate from 
the Government canals; the rent is fixed annually, 
according to measurement, by the canal oiUcers. 

In the Husli canal (the only Government canal at present open) the 
rate adopted per acre is Rupees 2-G-8. 

From the Husli canal the annual sum of Rupees 70,000 is realized. 
The amount which may he expected from the new canal, will he men- 
tioned in the appropriate place. Besides the rout, there arc other 
returns yielded by canals; such as the procecils of timber, freightage 
and water mills. In order that the present status of tiic excise may be 
understood, it will be necessary to retrace the past history of indirect 
taxation in the Punjab. 

299. Under llunject Singh, the whole country was threaded with a 

net M'orh of preventive lines. These lines were 
Excise ami ^vastom (jotted witli innumerable posts for tin? collection 
under Kunjtel k-H „ every kind of t.ax, direct and indirect. At the 

same set of stations, excise aud customs taxes, town dutie>*, tr.uidt 
duties, capitation imposts, artizan tees, were all Icucti. The priuu’ijdc 
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was to extract taxation from every thing indiscriminately. No dis- 
tinction was made between domestic and foreign industry, between 
articles of indigenous and extraneous production, between manufactures 
at home and abroad. The artizuns of Lahore and Urnritsur were 
taxed, together Avith the goldsmiths and ironmongers of Cabul ; the 
silks of i\Iooltau and the cloths of the Punjab Avere no less dutiable 
than the cotton goods of Europe ; the slniAvls of Cashmere, the groceries 
of Cabul, the dried fruits of central Asia. Tlie cotton, indigo and 
sugar of the Punjab had to pay an excise about equal in amount to 
the customs levied on the same produce imported from Hindoostan. 
Nor Avas salt the only necessary of life subject to taxation ; glme, 

tobacco, vegetables, all the poor maiPs luxuries, 
placed under contribution. Every Doab 
being intersected by these lines, no article, home 
or foreign, could traverse the kingdom in its Icngtli, or breadth, nor 
could enter any great market Avithout paying duty a dozen times over. 
Those inequalities in price, Avhich must always be created by distance, 
Avere aggravated by this perpetually recurring taxation. The inha- 
bitants of the Sutlej states, ,if they Avished to procure the products of 
Cabul, — or the dAVcllers on the Indus, if they Avished to procure the 
products of Hindoostan, — had to bear not only the additional cost of 
transit, but also the burden of inland duties : in fact, the one increased 
pari passu with the other. 

300. The taxes uoav treated of Avere of course quite distinct from 
the land-tax and its accessories. Yet, many 
classes agricultural commodities of domestic production 

were made excisable after having already paid 
their full share to the state, in the shape of land-tax ; but, on the 
whole, the taxation could not be called uneven, inasmuch as it em- 


braced every thing, every class, from the richest to the poorest, every 
locality, every thoroughfare, every town and village, every article, 
Avherever sold, imported or exported, domestic or foreign. That such 
a multiform system of taxation did not harass the people, fetter trade, 
and produce oppression, can scarcely be supposed; but, still, com- 
merce did somehow thrive, and a sturdy people grew and multiplied 
to a degree, which, under such disadvantages, European politieal 
economists would have thought hardly possible. 

301. But, among the forty-eight articles liable to custom, excise. 
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range. 


Its mineral wealth. 


Salt. transit duties, one article, namely, saltj 

has been reserved for separate notice. 

The famous salt range of the Punjab commences near the river 

P ,, Jhelum, and runs thence, due west, right athwart 

liiXtent of the salt o- i o i , . 

the bind bagur Doab (separating the Doab into 

two divisions), till it reaches the Indus. There, 
leaving at Kalabagh a narrow channel for the river to pass through, 
it crosses the Trans-Indus region, till it meets at right angles the 
Sulimanee ridge, which runs from north to south. 

This range, in its outward surface, is bleak, barren and inhospitable, 
not crowned with forests, nor adorned with verdure 
and agriculture ; yet, beneath its surface, is rich 
in mineral resources, in hidden treasures of iron ore, slate, coal, 
gypsum, limestone and rod; salt. But it is from the saline mineral 
that the range has derived both its title and its celebrity. The salt is 
either found cropping out in all directions, or else lies in strata, com- 
mencing near the surface, and extending downwards in deep veins of 
inexhaustible fecundity. The mineral, when excavated, can be brought 
up to the mouth of the mine for less than two annas a maund.* For 
consumption, it requires no preparatory process, except pounding. It 
is of excellent flavor and purity, of transparent brilliance, and solid 
consistency. But it assumes a reddish hue, when, as is sometimes 
the case, veins of iron lie adjacent to the saline strata. It is in this, 
latter respect, that the salt of the Cis-Indus portion of the range may 
be distinguished from that of the Trans-Indus. The latter species of 

salt has a darkish tinge, and is generally of in- 

Cis and Trans-Indus ferior quality to the former. In the Cis-Indus 

saltmines. ,, . i i .... 

range, there were seven mines worked, with an 

aggregate outturn of 7,91,700 Hindoostanee raaunds per annum. The 
Punjab salt is chiefly derived from this division. The Trans-Indus 
mines have never, until lately, been brought under the direct manage- 
ment of the State, and their resources are not accurately known. 

Besides the salt range excavations, there were no mines or manufac- 
tories of any note or importance in the Punjab 

The common Bay and territories. The common Bay salt might indeed 

be made in many localities, but uot cheaply or 


Mundee salts. 


80 lbs. . 
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easily, and in all parts of the country the ground is occasionally 
impregnated with a saline elhoresceucc, resembling saltpetre. In the 
Alpine principality of jMundee, an impure salt is produced, but it is 
strongly mixed with earthy ingredients, and its consumption never 
extended beyond the limits of the principality, except on one speeial 
occasion, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

303. The Seikh Government did not establish any systematic manage- 
ment for their salt revenue ; no scale of duties 

Seikh managomont of fixed. The Cis-Indus mines were farmed 

the salt roYcuuo. 

out to individuals of rank and eminence. The 
farmer, as long as he paid in the amount of his contract enjoyed a 
monopoly of the sale. He was under no restrictions as regards time, 
place or price. He might sell, wholesale or retail, at the mine or at 
distant markets. He might regulate his proceedings by the state of 
prices, and markets, by the briskness or sluggishness of the demand j 

or, if he preferred, he might hoard up the salt in 

Farmers aud leascca, , . . a. a • . 

depots and entrepots. Among the many eminent 

men who grew rich on the profits of these leases, was Goolab Sing, 

now [Maharajah of Cashmere. 

By degrees, considei’Aable laxity crept into this system ; the farmers 
allowed the merchants to carry off immense consignments of salt 
at a nominal price, after giving bonds for the duty, which amount was 
to be paid up after the disposal of the commodity. Thus, the mercan- 
tile community fell heavily into debt with the state contractors, who, 
in their turn, eventually fell into arrears with the Lahore exchequer. 

Also during the declining years of the Seikh 
to mdividudf supremacy, it became customary to grant assign- 
ments on the salt revenue, and the privilege of 
taking and disposing of salt, duty free, to court favorites and religious 
characters •, and this practice introduced still further derangement into 
the fiscal operations. 

But the system, thus described, was prejudicial rather to the state 
revenue, than to the interests of the consumers. 
sySfmIfthe mSetf certainly had a tendency to keep down prices. 

The farmers, for the sake of their own remunera- 
tion, watched the state of the markets, the rise and fall of prices ; 
and accommodated the supply to the demand; and the device of 
special grants, just alluded to, brought a quantity of untaxed salt into 
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competition with that which had already contributed to the farmers' 
revenue. 

The Trans-Indus mines were managed differently, or rather were 

Different system for n^a^aged at all They were held by the 

the Trans-Indus mines. mountaineers of Kohat ; no speculator would 

be rash enough to set up a concern there; and 
even the Government would have to collect its revenue with the 
sword ; so, the matter was compromised by surrendering the mines to 
some local chieftain, on the payment of a small annual tribute ; but 
the salt, when in transit, was liable to town duties at Peshawur and 
.other cities. 

303. Such then was the condition of the Seikh revenue (exclusive 

1 • ij ^ ^^hen the Government passed 

Annual yield of the i • • i . ^ . 

excise and customs under nritish control after the Sutlej campaign. 

prior to British con- These taxes classified, as below, yielJed in their 
nexion. , . 

several properties the following amount annually. 


Imports. 


H 

Cm 

O 

t-i 

a 

p 


Yield of 
Bevenue. 


Exports, and and HiscelJaneous. 


Indigenous. 


Exports. 


Grand Total. 


7 3 , 62,697 0 0 


19 


Yield of 
Eevenue. 


i 

Cm 

O 




9 , 74,861 0 0 


Yield of 
Eevenue. 


1 , 37,739 0 0 


IS 


Yield of 
Eevenue. 


1 , 61,817 0 0 48 


Yield. 


10,37,111 0 d 


I i__j I ' : — ! — — 

304. The British resident, considering that the system had a ten- 
dency to annoy the poople, to depress trade, and 
SiodeUtag to impai.' the resources of agnculturc, proposed 
the system. Durbar to remodel it. The retonuatioii 

was planned on the principles that, while foreign and import trade was 
a fair object of taxation, internal trade should be set tree; tl.a m 
nroduce of the country should be sold in tlic country, without the 
Lposition of duties; that the native-born subjects of tl.c st;de sbou . 
pursue their trades and professions, without the "“j,:;' 

Lat agricultural prodnee, which had- already contributed to llie l.im 
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revenue, sliould, as mUch as 'possible,' be - exenipt 
Lea of the re- further taxation ; that those articles, which • 

were to remain dutiable, should pay a consoli- 
IX on one line and no other ; that the whole country, instead 
cut up into endless fiscal divisions should be encircled with a 
ine j that the salt revenue should be placed on a more certain 

a were abolished on twenty-seven articles, chiefly the products 
of domestic industry, indigenous agriculture, or 
the changes internal commerce. They were also reduced on 
nine articles, which were chiefly produced partly 
and partly abroad and Avhich were both imported or exported, 
retimes disposed of at or near the place of production. That 
of the duty which was retained, fell mainly on importation. 

Y exportation restricted was that on the Indus Frontier. All 
srior lines were swept away ; and the town and transit duties 
lolished. The three grand Frontier lines were kept up, one 
le Indus, to intercept goods coming from the west, one along 
IS and the Sutlej, for goods, chiefly British, coming from the 
i the third, running along the base of the Himalayan range, 
the imports from Cashmere and J ummoo. 

Province of Mooltan was exempted from these arrangements, 
which might otherwise have interfered Avith ex- 
lqI effects of the jgj-jjjg pledges between Moolraj, the Governor^ 
and the council of regency. Thus, remissions 
uctions being taken together, taxes, amounting to upwards of 
, had been abandoned. To compensate in part for this deficit, 
ians Avere adopted, namely, the imposition of one new duty and 
nodelling of two existing duties. A moderate toll on ferries 
be introduced, and thus an extra lac was to be gained. The 
m drugs and spirituous liquors Avas to be improved by a systeoi 
ises j and was thus to produce nearly a lac in addition to its 
yield. The salt revenue was to be reformed. The old wasteful 
icertain system was to be discontinued. The long, pending 
Is were to be realised from lessees j and all the confused ac- 
were to be wound up and closed. A fixed duty of rupees two 
Punjabee maund Avas to be demanded from the merchants at 
aes. But these duties were to be levied bv a nevv contnint-.nr 
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lear the cost of management and collection, and pay to 
nnual levenue of six lacs. Thus on the former outturn 
t increase of two lacs was' obtained. Moreover, punctu- 
nt was ensured. No alteration was made in the mauao’e- 
•ans-Indus mines. 

of an original deficit of six lacs, nearly four lacs were 
made good, and the net sacrifice of revenue 
amounted to a little more than two lacs. But it 
was reasonably hoped that, in future years, these 
be more than compensated for, by the increase of con- 
the reduction of establishments. Past experience of our 
e north-west Frontier line had abundantly shewn that 
inient system of taxation is, in the end, the most pro- 
ified taxes are more easily and cheaply collected^ and 
temptation to smuggling. It was known that in Eng- 
the enhancement of consumption, excise and customs 
m frequently reduced, without any perceptible dirainn- 
e; and, although the revolution of the ensuing year 
y branches of the revenue, yet, even then, the confi- . 
the buoyancy of trade and the elasticity of internal 
ully justified. While the excise and customs fell off iii 
which were the seat of rebellion, and in the hands of 
they increased beyond their previous and their estimat- 
those districts which were undisturbed by revolution. 
Council of regency gladly acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangements, when they found that such great 
takes beneficial changes could be effected, — that 

an impetus could be imparted to trade and agri- 
the people could be relieved of a burden of taxation, 
id extortion, for so slight a sacrifice of revenue as' two 
icit might he prospectively wiped out, and an increase 
'he revised budget accordingly took effect during the 
. the approbation of all parties. 

lere was one Province of the Punjab, which in some 
tates respects suffered from this revision. The Trans- 
Sutlej states, though originally forming an in- 
tegral portion of the kingdom, and bound up with 
bs in interest and associations, had, since the cession. 
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been treated as foreign territory, with respect to the Punjab proper ; 
and, under the new arrangements, a Seikh lino had been established,- 
west of the Beas river also. The British north-west Frontier line had 
been extended, vid Kote Kapoora and Perozpore, along the eastern bank 
of the Beas, The people continued however as heretofore to export from, 
the westward, and import to the eastward ; and thus had to pay British 
duties on one side the Biver and Seikh duties on the other. Above alii 
they were dependent for their salt on the salt range mines. But the 
salt which used to be sold at a tolerably low price by the farmers, had 
now to pay the contractors’ duty at the mines, and the British duty on 
the Beas line. The rock salt thus became extravagantly dear, and 
the poorer consumers were obliged to resort to the impure Mundee 
salt. But it must not be forgotten that these states, though labouring 
under disadvantages with regard to salt had, by the entire abolition of 
internal imposts since the introduction of British rule, already gained; 
quite as much in these respects as the other Provinces of the Punjab 
could now gain by the revised arrangements. 

307. The new system, then, started with the fairest promise of 

State of the Punjab disturbing forces were in prepara- 

. excise and customs dur- tion. In 1848, the Mooltan rebellion broke 
ing the last war. Towards the close of the year, the Cis- 

Indus mines and the great north-west line fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. The salt dep6ts at Ramnugger were pillaged by the rebel 
army. The salt contractors, Misrs Bulla Bam and Sahib Dyal, two 
of the wealthiest, ablest, and best men in the Punjab, suffered from a 
glut in the market, caused by the late farmers and their mercantile 
connexions, having exposed immense quantities of salt for sale, for the 
purpose of paying up their arrears to Government. They would now 
have been reduced to the verge of ruin from the loss of their stores 
and the seizure of the mines, had not the contract with the Durbar 
been annulled, and an account taken merely of the sums collected. 

308. Such was the posture of fiscal affairs up to the date of annexa- 

tion in 1849. Prom the foregoing sketch, it will 
stood occasion there were six de- 

scriptions of duty for the Board’s consideration, 
— firstly, the duties on the Indus, — secondly, those- on the Jummoo 
line, — thirdly, those on the Beas line, — fourthly, the unrepealed duties 
in the. Mooltan. Provinces, — fifthly, the duties ' recently imposed or 
Q 2 
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remodelled by the advice of the Eesident, viz., the excise on salt and 
spirits and the ferry tolls and sixthly, there was the British customs 
line running through the Trans and Cis-Sutlej states, taxing salt, 
cotton, and sugar on importation, and also sugar on exportation. 

It was considered that the Indus line was injurious to the commerce 

Eecommendationhy organized territory so far as it 

the Board of Adminis- affected exports, and that the import duties levied 
tration. .j. inconsiderable. The Jummoo line 

was by itself not worth keeping up, as it did not yield half a lac per 
annum. The Beas line had been established to intercept British 
goods which had already paid sea-board dnties, and could not be fairly 
maintained, now that the Punjab had been annexed to the Company^S 
dominions. The British line of the Beas had now become a mere line 
for Transit duty, commercially dividing one part of the empire from 
the other. The Board therefore recommended the abolition of all the 

four lines. The Mooltan duties would of course 
to4\bS^ed“xcepU repealed, and no line would be established 
tax on ^spirits, stamps south of Mithun Kote, as there was no object to 

be gained in restricting the imports from Sind. 
The Perry Tolls and the spirit excise were to be retained on their 


former footing. But a further revision of the salt 


Ferry Tolls. excise was contemplated. It was recommended 

that the Government should take into its own hands the management 

of the Cis-Indus mines, that a duty of rupees 


Salt duty at two Es. Company's maund, to cover every thing, 

per maund. . i 

should be charged at the mme; and that, after 


this payment, the salt should pass free throughout the British domi- 
nions. Moreover, after a conference with the Agra government, it was 
agreed that, after the abolition of the Beas line (which reached to 
Kote Kapoora, south-east of Perozpore) the north-west Frontier line 
should be extended to the Sutlej, and carried down that river to 
Mooltan and Mithun Kote, in order to exclude the untaxed salts of 
Bajpootana, The saleable produce of the Cis-Indus mines was esti- 
mated at 6,00,000 Hiudoostanee maunds, which at two rupees per 
maund would yield Bs. 12,00,000. Prom the two rupees must be 
deducted about two annas, as the cost of excavation, giving a total 
deduction of Bupees 75,000. The cost of preventive establishment, 
vrith European superintendence, was calculated at Bs. 1,9.2,075. Thus 
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the Cis-Iudus mines ^Yere expected to yield at first a net revenue of 
Its. 9,32,925. 

Much has been done by the Civil Engineer to improve the excava-, 

tion, and to facilitate tlicworkiug of these mines. 

Improvement of the jxnd galleries have been constructed, 

mines. ° 

Springs of fresh svater have also been conducted 

to the vicinity of the mines, 

309. Similar chauges were to be introduced into the management 

of the Trans-Indus mines. But, on the political 

_ Special rules regard- soeird consideration previously alluded to 

mg Trans-Indus salt. . ^ ^ 

it was resolved to impose a light duty of two 

annas per maund at the Bahadoor Kheyl mine, and four annas at the 
other mines ; the net revenue of these mines was estimated at llupees 
60,000. Certain perquisites were allowed to Khwaja ^lahomed Khan, 
the local Khuttuck chieftain, with a view to reconcile the hill chiefs 
to the new system. But the line, which runs along the Indus, pre- 
vents this lightly taxed salt from under-selling the produce of the 

Cis-Iudus mines. The Bahadoor Kheyl mine is 

cal^considerations'^^^^^* ^ tuilitary force. The closing of the 

mine was, at one time, contemplated on account 

of the military and political difficulties connected with it; but the 

Board are desirous to keep it open, because the Government thereby 

acquire a hold on wild tribes, not at present amenable to force or 

coercion, and because the light duty at present levied may be raised 

when the progress of civilization shall have brought the mountaineers 

within the influence of moral compulsion. 

One new tax was recommended, namely, the Stamp duty, . to be 

^ , , , _ , fixed and realized, but at half rates, in the same 

Stamp duty how fixed. 

manner as in our own older Provinces. 


310. The propositions of the Board received the sanction of the 
Supreme Government, and took effect from the 

provelbySXrment he thus sum- 

med up.. The miscellaneous taxes of the Seikh 
Government, forty-eight in number, yielded an annual revenue of 
sixteen* lacs. The revised taxes of the regency, twenty-three in 
number, yielded a, revenue of thirteen and halff lacs. The new 


* Eupees - 


t Eupees 13,41,823. 
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British taxes, four in number, were expected to yield sixteen and 
quarter* lacs, in the following proportions .-—Salt, 12,00,000; Drugs 
and Spirits, 3,00,000; Stamps, 1,00,000; Ferry Tolls, 1,25,000. 

Thus the fiscal system was to be simplified, 
vis^d^axM. people greatly relieved without any 

considerable sacrifice of revenue. The price of 
the single article of salt has no doubt been increased ; it was raised 

by the establishment of two rupees duty (on 

coas'iSiptionofLir^ Punjabee maund) under the regency, in 

comparison with former times, when the farmers 
sold at prices suitable to the market of the day. It was again raised 
on the introduction of the British rule, by the imposition of the two 
rupees duty on the Company's maund (instead of the Punjabee 
maund) which increased the tax eighteen per cent. During the first 
two years after annexation, salt sold between the Indus and Beas at 
upwards of thirty-five lbs. per rupee. It has since fallen below thirty, 
and even down to twenty-five. It will also be seen that the consump- 
tion, and with it the excise, has considerably increased. This increase 
is owing to exportation beyond the Beas. In the Punjab proper, 
the consumption though it may not have increased, has certainly not 
decreased, our Trans and Cis-Sutlej States have greatly benefited, 
since the abolition of the British line on the Beas. In the Trans- 


Sutlej States, the consumption of the inferior Mundee salt has been 
reduced within its ancient limits. All this shews that the price, though 
higher than formerly, is yet not too high, and that the poorest classes 
can afford to pay it. 

311. The penal provisions of Regulation XIV. of 1843, have been 
introduced, with certain modifications, to suit the 
Preventive establish- The repression both of illicit manufac- 

ture and of smuggling is believed to have been 
effective, without unduly harassing the people. The preventive estab- 
lishment was ably and zealously commanded by Mr. Came, to whose 
exertions the rapid development of the system was mainly owing. 
Having undertaken a somewhat hazardous expedition in December 
last into the interior of the hills, north of Huzara, he and his assistant, 
Mr. Tapp, were barbarously murdered by the mountaineers. The 


Rupees 16,25,000. 



Board greatly deplore the event; Mr. Curne had few equals in any 
branch of the service, and jMr. Tapp was a veiy promising oflicex*. 

It only remains to give the following abstracts of the receipts of the 
revised taxes. ; 


From October 1819 to end of April 1850,. . 8,00,853 3 3 

„ 1st May 1850 to 30th April 1851, . . 15,37,400 1 7 

„ 1st May 1851 to 30th April 1853, . . 13,81,395 14 10 


Average for one year, . . 13,30,030 0 0 
Excise Collections : Spirits and Drugs. 


1849- 50, Ds. 3,78,133 11 4 

1850- 51, 3,03,453 13 7 

Stamj^. 

1849- 50, 57,395 11 3 

1850- 51, 1,00,483 7 1 

Ferries. 

1849- 50, 03,903 8 10 

1850- 51, 88,878 14 3 


Part III. — Jagiieeus and Pensions. 

313. The fiscal section would be incomplete without a notice of 
certain temporary alienations of the revenue. These alienations appear 
in two shapes; first, assignments of the land revenue, and styled jagheers; 
second, cash payments from the Treasury, and styled pensions. 

313. Peudalism is known by inquirers to have prevailed in all 
: Indian kingdoms, and, as developed in the. Raj- 

gtSia thi Pmia“ P""* principalities, it las obtained an European 

fame. In no region of the east did it prevail 
more than in the kingdom founded by Runjeet Singh. A large section 
of the Maharajah’s army consisted of cavalry contingents, furnished 
by chieftains holding grants on feudal tenure. And even a part of 
the regular troops received their pay in jagheers instead of cash. Jn 
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the same manner, that is. by assignments .on the revenue, the civil 
officers of state and the royal household for the most part ■svere paid ; 
state pensioners, the families of military chiefs, and old soldiers, and 
the ladies of the royal palace were supported ; endowments for objects 
of sanctity, charitable donations, and annuities to religious characters 
were granted for the same objects, pensions were conferred. 

314. ,The term pension has a wider significance than usual, when 
applied to Seikh aflFairs. It meant not only an 


ed. 


Pensions how grant- 


allowance granted to superannuated servants of 
the State, but also personal, charitable and religi- 
ous endowments. In respect of intention and object, it is difficult to 
distinguish a pension from a jagheer, except that the one was paid 
direct from the Treasury and the other in the shape of an assignment 
on the land revenue. Under the late Government, a pension, however, 
was rarely beyond life; whereas a jagheer, after the death of the 
grantee, might be continued to his repi’esentatives. 

315. From these preliminary remarks, it will 
jagheers and pensions may admit of 
the following classification : — 

l~ 1 Military. 

2 Civil. 

3 Feudal. 

4 Household. 

5 State Pensioners. 

6 Royal Ladies. 

7 Family Provision. [holders. 

8 Allowance to influential Land- 

r 9 Endowments. 

Religious grantsA 10 Charitable. 

I 11 Holy men. 


Section T . — Service grants. 


» 


}> 


II . — Pefsonal grants. 


III.- 


The. proceedings held with regard to those various classes of grants 
have been regulated by the principles laid down by the Most H oble 
the Governor; General,' in the letter of 31st March 1849. 

The word grant, in the above classification, is a generic term, includ- 
ing both jagheers and pensions, and both species will be considered 
together, there being no difference in their judicial treatment. 

.316. The ^-ants,. held, by the. chief jagheerdaree grantees who.held 
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one or more entire estates,' have been iuvestigat- 

Inquiry into these under the Board’s immediate supervision, by- 
grants hofl' couductea. ’ , ‘ . 

a separate officer appointed for that purpose. 

The inquiiy was commenced by ilajor Edwardcs, and has since bceii' 
prosecuted by Captain Bechcr, till it has now nearly reached a conclu- 
sion. The grants which comprised dct.achcd portions of estates, hava 
been partly investigated by the district authorities and by the settle- 
ment officers in those districts, where a regular settlement might bo 


in progress. 

317. The pension investigations have been conducted in the same 
mauuer. The army pensions, and civil, and the important political 
pensions have been disposed of by the special officer under the Board ; 
the minor pensions, chielly charitable and religious, by the district 
authorities. 

318. Before particularizing the method in which each class of 
grants has been dealt with, it may be well to recapitulate the principles 
enunciated by the Government in the letter last mentioned. These 
directions authorized the maintenance for life of incumbents of grants, 

first, to former rulers aud state pensioners; 

by^ho G^overTmeutT^*^'^ for endowment of religious and public 

institutions, as long as the object of the endow- 
ment should be fulfilled; third, on the authority of Maharajahs 
Kunjeet Singh, Khurruk Singh, and Shore Singh ; fourtn, on the 
payment of tribute to be charged with one-fourth revenue; fifth, for 
religious services. 

Grants not made on authority, nor for objects recognized in the 
above rules, were to be resumed, unless the party should have been in 
possession for three generations, in which case a prescriptive title was 
to be conferred for his life-time. 


319. Eor those grants, which in cash, or in land, are allowed in 
consideration of long service, the following rules 
Scale of pensions. adopted. From twenty-five to thirty 

years’ service, entitles the party to oae-fourth of his emoluments; 
thirty to thirty-five years, to one-third; thirty- five years to forty and 
upwards to one-half, but the first named period, viz. : twenty-five to 
thirty years has generally been diminished to fifteen years in favor of 
jagheerdars. 

..320, Jn the classified schedule. of grants, with regard to classes 


a 
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Grants on account namely,, grants for Military and 

of Military and Civil Civil service, it will be remembered that previous 
service. annexation, these grants were chiefly in lieu 

of salaries — when the late Durbar troops were disbanded by the British 
Government some few of the recipients were taken into British employ, 
and the remainder were pensioned off on the one-fourth, one-third or 
one-half the grant, as the case might be. If the grant was found to be 
a superannuation allowance, it was maintained in full. The same prin- 
ciple obtained with the household grants held by the attendants of the 

sovereign. The feudal grants (class No. 3) were 
Feudal grants. , t, i,,.-.. 

held by the great Barons, and the dignitaries of 

the State. These grants are partly feudal and partly personal. That 
portion of the grant which was conditional on the furnishing of a 
contingent, would be resumed, and the horsemen would be generally 
discharged and pensioned under the rules already given. But a portion 
of the grant was generally an allowance, personal to the feudal chief, 
and this portion would be maintained to him for life, and a portion 
to his legitimate male issue in perpetuity, either in virtue of prescrip- 
tive possession or of the grantors’ authority or on special considerations 
of family influence and antiquity, or of individual character and services. 

With regard to State pensions; (class No. 5), the 

State pensions. . • i i vr v • i l 

grants were maintained lor liie ot incumbents 

subject to diminution after death. In the case of the royal ladies, 
mostly widows of Maharajahs Bunjeet Singh, Khurruk Singh, and 
Shore Singh, the landed grants were not maintained, but a money com- 
mutation for their lives was effected. The family 
Family pensions. provisions (class No. 7) are allowances to the 

heirs or relatives of deceased chiefs, soldiers or servants of the State, 


granted by our predecessors, and confirmed by ourselves. They are 
subject to resumption, or reduction, after demise of recipients. Among 

the grants which come under the general de- 


Grants to influential 
landholders. 


nomination of personal, may be noticed “ the 
Enams” (class No. 8). This term was, under 


Seikh rule, applied to certain deductions made from the revenue of an 
estate in favor of some village chief, called a Chowdree, who by his 
local knowledge aided the revenue officers in ascertaining the re- 
sources of the village, and in collecting the taxes, and also in the 
preservation of order and harmony. The agency thus secured, aud the 
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influence thus enlisted on the side of the local authorities, were im- 
portant. The grants have been generallj'^ maintained, during the life- 
time of the grantee, upon the condition of general service. In the 
conducting of the new system of settlement, which chiefly works 
through popular agency, the Chowdrees have made themselves most 
useful, and their services may for the future be turned to good account 
in the detection and prevention of crime, in the management of dis- 
organized estates, in the arrangements for the public convenience, such 
as the furnishing of supplies and carriage, repair of roads, and the con- 
struction of useful works. 

3iil. The endowments mentioned in class No. 9, arc both secular 
and religious, for the support of temples, mosques. 

Secular and religious peaces of pilgrimage and devotion, schools, village 
inns for the reception of travellers, paupers and 
sti’augers, generally of a monastic character. These institutions are 
ornaments to the villages ; they have some architectural pretension, 
and being embosomed in trees, are often the only shady spots in the 
neighbourhood. They add much to the comfort of rustic life and keep 
alive a spirit of hospitality and piety among the agricultural people. 
The endowments, though occasioually reduced iu amount, have, on the 
•whole, been regarded with liberality, and in confirming them, tiie 
officers have mainly regarded the utility and efficiency of the institu- 
tion. Such grants, when insignificant in amount, have been main- 
tained even though the original grantor might have been the headman 
of the .village. 

The grants to objects of charity, or to persons of sanctity, have fre- 
quently been paid in cash, and in such cases, 

Classes ten and ele- , , , ,,1.1 . . 

ven. Grants to objects i^'^ve been brought under the denomination of 

of charity and to reli- pension. In regard to tlie charitable grant.s 
gious characters. • i i - t o • j 

indeed with regard to all grants, tlie tenor of 

para. 56 of the Government letter has been observed; and the rigor 
of the rules has heeu relaxed in favor of partie.s, who, from “ indi- 
gence, infirmity, age or se.x,'^ might he fitting objects of .special 
indulgence. 

323. The cash pensions have been chiefly made payable at Lahore, 
such an arrangement being both convenient and customarv. ilfost of 
the recipients reside at or near the capital, and under the Seikh role, 
were wont to resort thither. 

R 2 
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A Pension Pay Office has been established at Lahore, in charge of 
an extra assistant. But those payees who live at 
estabSshed.^'^^ ^ distance are permitted to draw their stipends 

from the local Treasury. It has been the policy 
of the Board to arrange to buy up the insiguificaut pensions, and to 
commute the annuities for the payment of a consolidated sura. 

- The disbursement of pensious is a subject which has often been 

studied by the supreme and the subordinate Go- 
veruments. The Board have fullv availed them- 

meut ol pensions. 

selves of the elaborate printed rules, now in force 
in the N. AV. Provinces, regarding the identitication of pensioners, the 
period of paymient, the punctual report of demise, and the prevention 
of fi-aud and imposition. 

323. Of money pensious about 8,000 cases have been investigated, 

aud nearly 2,000 remain for decision, the latter 
cases however are all insignificant. It is believed 
that their aggregate value will amount to twelve 
lacs per annum. But the lapses by demise will, year after year, oper- 
ate as a sinking fuud, and cause a gradual, but certain diminutioti. 
The jagheer inquiries cannot be numerically represented. It will be 
sufiicieut to state that grants equivalent to nine lacs of revenue, cither 
have been, or are being investigated. But there are doubtless many 

hundreds, even thousands of petty rent-free tc- 

Amount of grants which cannot now be enumerated, but 

under mvcatigaliou. 

which will be brought to light when tlic regular 

settlement comes on. 

324. On the whole, the temporary alienation of the revenue under 
the two heads of jagheers and pensions will amount to upwards of 
ihirtv hies per annum, that is, to more than a fifth of the total revenue. 
The measure is justilied by political e.'cpediency, and is the natural 
eouse(|uence of the liabilities which the British C*oieinmeut inhoiitcd 
from its predecessors. In such matters, the policy of a native and an 
Buropeaii Government must difler. But it h.a> been dc-iired that tiio 
revolution should take cflect gradu.ally, aud with as little asperity ai 

possible. 
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Section mm. 


Duyelopment of Resources. 


325. Tliis important subject was espcciall}' noticed in the original 
code of instructions tratismitted to the Board and has since received 
the most favorable consideration from the Government and the Honor- 
able Court. 

■ 326. Immediately after annexation, the Board submitted several 

propositions to Government, among which the 

Civil Engineer a ilc- was the re-uppointmciit of Colonel R. Napier 

partment. * ‘ '■ 

as Civil Engineer of the Punjab. This officer 

had, previous to annexation, acted as consulting Engineer to the resi- 
dent and the council of regency. The Engineers’ stall’ subordinate to 
Colonel Napier was ultimately constituted at the following strength. 

. Executive officers (covenanted), 12 

xccutuc stu . xVssistant Civil Engineers (covenanted) hold- 


ing executive charges, 7 

Assistant Civil Engineers (covenanted), 5 

Ditto, (uncovenauted), 15 

Overseers, 59 

Native Surveyors, 12 

327. The planning and construction of all public works with which 

, „ ... , the Board are concerned, have been entrusted to 

All public works un- 
der the Board entrust- the Civil Engineer's department ; the operations 

ed to this depaitmeut. local improvement Committees in the 

various districts have also been subjected' to the same control. It was 

deemed important that even detailed works should be carried on by 

concerted principles, and the aid of science. "With this view the ferry 

funds were placed at the Board's disposal, amounting by estimate to 

two and half lacs, subject to the sanction of Government for each 

specific work proposed ; but by a recent order the local Committees 

have been permitted to expend the road fund (amounting to one lac), 

hut thev continue to act with the advice of the Civil Engineer. This 

sum will, according to the Honorable Court’s order, be made up by 

the state to five lacs from the general revenues ; but this amount, set 

apart for current and ordinary, improvements, is exclusive of any grants 

which may.be conceded for works of special magnitude, such as, grand 

Military roads and canals. . . 
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328. The operations pertaining to the Civil Engineer's department 
Classification of ivories, may be ranged under the following classes : — 

I. Cantonments, Forts, and other Military buildings for the 
Punjab frontier force. 

II- Public works aud edifices, and offices for Civil purposes. 

III. — Poads, bridges and viaducts. 

IV. — Canals. 

Each class will be treated of in order. 

329. The works included in the first class have been described 

Military buildings. specifically in the Military section of this Report, 
and require no further mention here, except that 
they are nearly complete, aud that their progress has been satisfactory. 

330. In the construction of the Civil buildings noted in the second 

class, the details have been left to the district 

CiTii buildings. 1 • ■ 

authorities ; plans and estimates and advice with 

occasional inspection having been given by the Civil Engineer. These 
buildings consist chiefly of court-houses and jails. At some few 
stations, it has not been found necessary to erect new court-houses, 
native edifices, such as forts, palaces, summer-houses, having been re- 
fitted and adapted to judicial purposes. But in thirteen out of nine- 
teen districts, new buildings have been constructed, or are in course of 
construction. The Civil Eugiueer expresses his satisfaction at the 
workman-like manner in which the district authorities have performed 
their part. In the same manner, it is proposed to place serais, or 
hostelries, with encamping grounds for troops, guarded by police 
officers at couvenieut intervals, along the main lines of road ; a set of 
buildings which within the same enclosure aud precincts sliall include 
the hostelry, with store-houses and accommodation for tz-avcllers, a 
police office (thana), and a taxing office (telisil), at wliich an oflicor, 
vested with some judicial authority would generally reside. Adjacent 
to these buildings, would be marked olF an encamping ground for 
troops. The erection of the police aud revenue offices within tiio 
cities and in the interior of districts is left to the Deputy Commis- 
sioners. The progress which has been made in tlie construction of 
jails, has been already described in that section of this report which 
treats of prison discipline, while the ordinary third class jails, and the 
second class central jails arc built by the local authorities under the 
guidance of the Civil Eugiueer. The first class central jail at Lahore 
has been entrusted to the Engineering establishments. 
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831. Some iaiprovemeuts Imvebeeu effected by this department in 

tbe salt mines. . These mines are great vaults, 

Improvement of tlio interior of wliich the salt is either 

salt mines. 

quarried, or is allowed to fall in and then carried 
away. The upper portion or roof of tlie vault is not usually propped 
up by pillars or any other support. The miners do not live in the 
interior. It will not probably be necessary to make any alterations in 
the mines themselves, which seem to be worked with tolerable efEci- 
ency and safety. But the approaches and passages are tortuous, 
difficult, ill-ventilated, and sometimes dangerous. The mineral is 
excavated without difficulty, but there is not at present any complete 
apparatus for lifting it out from the mouth of the mine or passage. 
The water, in the vicinity of the mines, is salt and brackish, the miners 
suffer greatly from the want of fresh water. To remedy these defects, 
roads have been cut, and a gallery constructed through the heart of 
the mountain which leads in a straight line, and, at a moderate slope, 
down to the Songewalla, the principal of the Khewra mines. At the 
mouth of the passage, a windlass will be fixed to facilitate the exit of 
the salt. 

A fresh spring of water is being conducted to the immediate vicinity 
of the mines, by means of channels and water troughs. These opera- 
tions have not as vet been extended beyond the Khewra mines, Cis- 
Indus, near Piiid Dadun Khan. A gallery has also been projected for 
improving the access to the Buggie mines, Cis-Indus. 

332. Conservancy Avorks are, as Avill be explained in the sequel, 

frequently managed by the district authorities. 

Conservancy. • i i i i p • i i • 

aided, Avhen necessary, by professional advice 

from the Civil Engineer. But some of the move difficult plans con- 
nected with drainage, in the vicinity of Lahore, have been executed 
in this department. 

333. In the same manner plans are furnished to the local officers 

. for dispensaries. At Lahore, some native build- 

X/lS^6IlScliri6S* • .| /> 1 n 

ii)gs have been fitted np for medical purposes, 
and at different times have served as a medical school, lunatic asylum 
and station hospital, for the last two purposes it is at present in use. 

334. The figured abstract given below will exhibit the progress 

(Progress made in the ^^0 erection of buildings. Military, Civil, 

erection, of buildings. and public. 

it 
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Description of Buildings. 

Constructed or 
repaired. 

Under 

construc- 

tion. 

Total. 

Cost 

estimated or 
actual. 

Total. 

Military. 






Forts, 

6 

0 

6 

1,90,317 8 4 


Fortiiied Posts, 

0 

29 

29 

29.000 0 0 


Cantonments, 

3 

2 

5 

33,595 11 7 


Total,. . 

* * 

• • 



2,52,913 3 11 

Civil. 






Court-Houses, 

0 

13 

13 

1,86,508 9 8 


Treasuries, 

0 

11 

11 

61,162 12 11 


J ails, 

0 

27 

27 

4,77,643 0 0 


. Total,.. 


• • 



7,25,311 6 7 

Public. 






Dispensaries, 

1 

2 

3 

18,677 12 1 


Salt Mines, 

1 

0 

1 

26,321 6 8 


Conservancies, 

0 

Various, 

0 

40,506 7 3 


Total,. . 

• « 

* 

• • 


85,465 10 0 

Grand total estimated or actual cost. Rupees, 

10,63,690 4 6 


Eoads and bridges. 


435. The third class relates to roads, bridges and viaducts. 

The sketch maps drawn out in the Civil Engineer’s office and here- 
with appended will shew the main lines of road 
throughout the country, the great veins and 
arteries of the body politic, as adapted either for the marching of 
troops, or for commerce, domestic and foreign. And the various sym- 
bols will distinguish from each other those lines which have been 
traced and surveyed, those which are proposed, those which are under 
construction, and those which have been completed. The Board would 
refer to the able report furnished by the Civil Engineer for the pro- 
fessional details of the operations. 

336. For general purposes, the roads of the Punjab may be thus 

^locciniari « ■ - 

ClassiEcatlon of roads, j ^oads. 

ynd. — 'Roads for external commerce. 

3rd. — Roads for internal commerce. 

In this classification, tlie primary object of the road is kept in view : 
lines designed directly for Military purposes may incidentally serve 
the ends of commerce ; so, may commercial roads be occasionally used 
for the transit of troops, stores^aud munitions. 
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GrandPcsliiuvur line. 


It is proposed briefly to treat of tlie state aud prospects of tbe roads 
uuder each, of these three headings. 

FlllST, MlUTAllY KoADS. 

337. The Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawur, along which 

line the army of the Punjab is massed, first 
Military roads. claims notice. The jMost Noble the Governor 

General has been pleased to bestow his special attention to this line. 

The detailed estimate required by His Lordship 
will be prepared aud submitted by the Civil 
Engineer, within as short a period as may be consistent with the intri- 
cacy of detail, necessary for the perfection of the plans, — such as, careful 
profiles of the ground, aud minute survey of the rivers aud ravines. 
The rough estimate was submitted some time back. The arduous 
' engineering difficulties of this line will be in His Lordship’s recollec- 
tion, — the bridging of the Bedh aud Bagh Bucha rivers in the Rechnah 
Doab ; the passing of the Kharian defiles in the Chuch Doab ; the 
spanning of the Deeuah, Bukralah, Bishundoor, Sohan, aud Hurrbo 
torrents, and the cutting through the crest of the Bukralah range, the 
excavation of the Margulla ridge, (through a portion of Avhich, the 
Emperor Shah Jehau had cut a narrow and dangerous passage through 
the rock,) all in the Sind Sagur Doab; and the skilful manner in 
which the Geedur Gully pass is avoided, aud the rocky ridge over- 
hanging the Indus is skirted, and the precipitation of a solid cliff into 
the river by the explosive force of gunpowder; the crossing and 
threading of the endless succession of ravines in the Peshawur valley, 
all these obstacles denote a country of extreme difficulty, and a work 
of no less magnitude. Yet the whole line has been traced, surveyed, 
and put well in progress, and all the obligatory points above enumer- 
ated, have been either completed or commenced. 

338. The construction of the Grand Trunk Road from the Beas to 
Lahore, and the earthen and masonry viaducts 
crossing the drainage courses of the Baree Doab, 

have been completed. A straight line of road has been carried fx'om 
Umritsur to the new cantonment of Sealkote, which is further 
connected with the Peshawur road by a .branch road to Wuzeera- 
bad. 

339. The militai’y and commercial roads from Lahore to Moolfan 


Beas and Lahore line. 
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liarei; Donb. Siiul ’“'^1 to Fcrozcporc, liavc been opened. 

Sn.uur Doiib.aiul Dem- In a previous section (military) of tliis report 

tlie progress of the Trans-Iiidus Derajat line, 
binding together the cordon of Frontier posts, has been noticed. An 
important military line, passing through a very mountainous and 
rugged tract from Attock to Kalabagh, vid Ibuvul Piiidee, has also 
been opened, to connect tlic Frontier force stations with the northern 
cantonments of the regular army\ The difllcult road, leading through 
the Kohat passes into the Pcshawur valley, has also been improved. 


LtNi:8 Of Exteu.val Commeuce. 

3 10. T)io Punjab is a tliorougbfare tlirougli wliich t)ie commerce 
of central Asia passes westward to the plains of 

Lines of cxtcnml jujj.i mjj southward to the sea ports of Bombay 
ConiinerL’C. \ i . j 

and Sindh. But, the caravans which travel from - 
Ghuznec to Delhi, formerly the two sister-capitals of the Mahommedan 
empire, arc forced to follow a most diflicult and circuitous route. 
Emerging near Dera Ismael Khan from the passes of the Sulimanee 
range, they toil downwards to Hooltan through the wilds of the Sind 
Sagur Doab, and then turn nortlnvard to Lahore, thence to proceed to 
Ferozepore or Loodianaj or else from IMooltan, they traverse Bhawul- 
porc and other foreign territory, and become subject to vexatious 
transit duties. By the direct route, the road is in itself inrpassable, 

, „ ^ and utterly destitute of halting grounds or -water. 

Lines from Deim , , 

Isinuel Khan to La- To remedy this, two great lines have been plan- 

lioro and Ullohur. connect Dera Ismael Khan with 

Lahore, and auotlier to start from the same point, and to run straight 

across the Sind Sagur Doab to Jhung, at the apex of the Beclinah 

Doab, and thence across the Baree Doab to Ullohur, -whence it will 

meet the Delhi road. The iutcrual lines of road, which will be noticed 

presently, will be sufheieut to carry the traffic down to Mooltan. The 

line from Dera Ismael Khan to Lahore is nearly complete; that to 

Ullohur has been traced, but not commenced. 

341. Wells and other accommodation for travellers have been 
provided along these commercial lines ; without 

Constmetiou of wells the roads would be useless. There are 

along the liixcs of road. . , . i- i • -l j t i 

scarcely any important lines winch do not, dur- 
ing some part of their course, traverse arid and desolate tracts. 
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Roads fou Inteiinal Coaimeiice. 


31'2. The great military roads furuisli abundant outlets for tlic 
import aud export trades of the Punjab to- 

Lines for iute^al the AVest. It remains to couuect great 

commerce. 

northern cities with the chief southern outlet at 
Mooltan. The steam navigation, which now regularly plies up and 
down the Indus, has added vastly to the commercial importance of the 
latter place. The military road has already connected it with Lahore ; 
and the extension of this road, via Umritsur, on to Deenanuggur, has 
established a complete communication between the northern and 
southern extremities of the Barec Doab. It is further proposed to 
connect Mooltan with Jhelum, by a line running along the bank of 
the Jhelum, azid with Wuzeerabad and Sealkote, by a line along the 
banks of the Cheuab, and passing by Jhung. Neither of these lines 
has been commenced. A road has been devised but not commenced, 
northward from Bind Daduu Khan to Attock, aud southward from 
Bind Dadun Khan to Ilamnugger, which will open up the resources 
of the salt range. 


Cross roads. 


Floating bridges. 


313. Besides these, a great variety of cross roads have been made, 
under the direction of the local authorities, in 
nearly all the Loabs, especially in the valleys of 
Beshawur, Kohat and Iluzara, in the Derajat, aud in the country 
south-west of Mooltan. Among these may be mentioned a road leading 
to the Sanatory DepOt at Mui’ree. 

344. Those bridges and viaducts, which most deserve notice, have 
been incidentally mentioned in the foregoing 
summary ; but mention has yet to be made of the 
floating bridges which are to be kept up on the four great rivers. 
Inland navigation in the Punjab has never flourished, aud country boats 
are scanty. Maharajah Runjeet Sing, however, paid much attention 
to boat building; and the river boats, which we found in existence 
at annexation, had most of them been constructed under his order. 
The boats, now in use at the chief ferries, are of indifl'ereut build and 
their cordage is weak. Now however a large, and it is hoped, an effici- 
ent fleet of ferry boats is in course of construction, sufficient to bridge 
the rivers during the winter, and to serve as passenger boats during 
the flood. Mooring-chains and anchors have been indented for from 
s 2 
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}5ombriy, Tim iioatiug bridge at Attock will iirubably be maiutiiiucd 
all tlie year round. 

315. Tbe Board arc not (Imposed to recomnicnd Iron Foutoou 
bridges for tlic Punjab rivers, similar to those 

'r).e b.uk,, of 

the Jimma arc tolerably pernuuient, and the 
bridges arc purely commercial, and are not recpiircd fur nnUtary or 
Ollier spcciid purposes. Put tiie Pontoons are not adapted to thcsC 
rivers, — sometimes distingnished for their rocky beds, and sometimes 
fur their spreading waters and shifting banks. Nor are they suited tu 
the work required, and are not easily procurable. They are not :.v ail- 
able as transport for military movements, nor for temporary ferries. 
It is perhaps superiluous to add that their material is costly, and diiU- 
ciiit to obtain. 

3 U>. The entire ojierations of the road making department may be 
thus summed up: 1,3 !U miles of road have been cleared and cojj- 
.structeil ; bo3 miki are under construction; ti,lS7 miles liave been 
traced; and 0,27:1 miles surveyed; — all exclusive of minor cross, and 
branch roads. 

317. The fourtii class embraces canals mid 

V7(.ris ( f irH-r.’.'.ian. , - 

works ot uTig;UioiJ. 

It has been not an nufrcipicnt practice ssith the {>uvernuu:nt to 
grrnjt Iuajj.> to land-holders fur works of agricnl- 
vir u ' iiis]>ro\emcnt, on the security of tin; land. 

This custom the Beard have luiluv.e.! ; uu!i’.eru!j » 
siiius have been :ul’.anccd, and during one year of thre.itoi,!. <l drusicht, 
the ri.-iHiiV’! of the to give .a-Histance aas jititihid by a pre- 

cl.nuaitui), setting forth that any proprietor, vsho fuight accept a lean, 
liiul lhcr>'viit!» i-mistiiict a well or other work t^f irrigation, aoutd, ..t 
tar i.-aung 


tlcmcnt, be ta'.ed ufdv tor uniffigatfd h.nd. In 


(st tU'* .‘a'.*! ni'.-r.c.s -a. o.vi.e s. it. 


v 


.f.. 


d tKeof 1 »‘ 1 of *a ir prog' .‘id siwi'otir. Many vbkt: » a< re 


*(tt r*„nv i.i.t f. tro.n slest.av**:' 

i. 
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Numerous local cauals. 


348. The capabilities of the Punjab for canal-irrigation are notori- 

^ ous. It is intersected by great rivers; it is 

Capabilities of tlio ... 

Punjab for caual-irri- bounded on two sides by hills, whence pour down 

countless rivulets; the general surface of the 
laud slopes southward, ndth a considerable gradient. These facts at 
once proclaim it to be a country eminently adapted for canals. Nearly 
all the dynasties, which have ruled over the five rivers, have done 
something for irrigation ; nearly every district possesses flowing canals, 
or else the ruius of ancient water-courses; mauy of the valleys aud 
plains at the base of the Himalaya ranges, are moistened by water- 
cuts conducted from the mountain torrents. The people, deeply sensi- 
ble of the value of these works, mutually combine with an unusual 
degree of harmony aud public spirit, not only for the construction of 

the reservoii‘3, but also for distribution of the 
water, and the regulation of the supply. In such 
cases, when the community displays so much aptitude for self-govern- 
ment, the Board consider non-interference the best policy, while they 
would always be ready to afford any aid which might be solicited. 

349. The canal arrangements of the Derajat assume a great local 
importance. Not only is the soil thirsty, and the 
torrents abundant in facilities for irrigation ; but 

also, there is danger that the rivulets may cut up and devastate the 
lands, if not converted into sources of benefit. The people have not 
been successful in the management of these refractory streams ; and 
as soon as the Assistant Civil Engineer, Lieutenant Hutchinson, shall 
have completed the more urgent military works, the Board w'ould 
desire that the vicinity of the streams should be surveyed, and the 
levels taken, with a view to the improvement, and better arrangement 
of the irrigation. 

350. The Mooltan canals are famous, and are the sole source of 
the fertility which surrounds that thriving mart. 
They were commenced by the Puthan Governors. 

Having fallen out of repair during the interregnum of anarchy, which 
ensued on the invasion of Runjeet Singh, they were improved and 
enlarged by the great Sawun Mull. All these canals are particularized 
in the revenue section. It will be sufficient to observe, that assistance 
for repairs, and for other details of management, is furnished when 
required, but that the general control is left in the hands of the farm- 


Derajat canals. 


Mooltan canals. 
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evs, who have generally shewn themselves fully competent to the task, 
III the Pak Puttan district, which lies north of Mooltan in the Baree 
Doab, an old canal,* fifty-five miles long, is being re-opened by 
the district Officer, But, the new canal, which is to traverse the entire 
length of this Doab, demands a separate notice. 

Baree Doab Canal. 

351. In the projecting of works for the irrigation of the Punjab, 

attention would naturally be first attracted to 
Baree Doab canal. construction of canals in the Baree Doab. 

No part of the new territory is so important, politically and socially. 

In no Doab, is there so much high-land suscep- 
Seasons for the pro- tible of culture ; so many hands to work ; so 
fine a population to be supported. In the upper 
or Manjha division, smaller canals had been constructed and worked 
by successive Governors for several generations. In the lower division, 
the central Avaste is interspersed, not only with ruined cities, but also 
with the relics of canals and aqueducts. 

352. Soon after the treaty of Byrowal, the Kesident at Lahore 

^ . . . studied the feasibility of enlarging the Shah 

Preliminary enquiries. -.t i i i i • 

Nahur or Huslee canal, Avhich intersected the 

upper portion of the Doab. By permission of the Right Plou'ble 

Lord Hardinge, the then Governor General, Lieutenant Anderson, 

Captain (now Major) Longden and Lieutenant Hodson, were deputed 

under Lieutenant Colonel Napier^s own supervision, to survey aud 

examine the line. These local enquiries were interrupted by the 

Mooltan insurrection, but not until a considerable portion of both the 

upper Baree and Rechnuh Doabs had been roughly, but scientifically 

examined, and Colonel Napier had devised schemes of two great canals, 

one from the Eavee, the other from the Chenab river. 

353. After annexation, the Board lost no time in soliciting the 

sanction of the Most Noble the Marquis of Dal- 
Prqject sanctioned. furtherance of the former project. 

This sanction was accorded by His Lordship, who was pleased to 
manifest an interest in the plan, aud to’ satisfy himself of its feasibility 
by visiting the proposed eanal head. 


■* The Jiliaiiivu. 
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354. During the winter of 1849-50, Colonel Napier, the Civil En- 

gineer, deputed an efficient staff of Engineers, 

Surveys and Levels. , , , , t • i ^ 

headed by Lieutenant Dyas, to conduct scienti- 
fic investigations, previous to maturing the project in detail. By the 
close of this season, a complete map was made of the whole Doab, 
(regarding the topography of which, no information had been hitherto- 
available) ; levels and cross-sections were taken ; the nature of the 
ground, its surface, its drainage and its undulations, the capabilities 
of the existing canal, were all precisely ascertained. 

Two distinct conclusions resulted from these enquiries - first, that 
the Huslee canal must be superseded ; second, that a new canal, with 
three branches, should be conducted through the entire length of the 
Doab. 

355. The Huslee canal was constructed about the year 1633 a. d., 

by command of the Emperor Shah Jehan, not 

Huslee canal. . „ i . • . • i. r ..i. 

for purposes ot general irrigation, but tor the 

supply of the fountains and water- works at the royal gardens, and 

_ , . conservatories near Lahore. When the Seikhs 

Its object* 

acquired the sovereignty, a branch was carried 
on to Umritsur, to supply the sacred tank there. In the same way, 
one of the Jiimna canals was excavated for the use of the Imperial 
Palace at Delhi. The object of the Huslee canal was to convey a 
moderate volume of water to a given spot, with the utmost avoidance 
of difficulties and at the least practicable expence. Yiewed in con- 
nexion with this end, its construction was judicious. It was generally 
conducted round the base of the table-land ; it followed the natural 


line of the drainage, with a tortuous and uncertain course of 110 miles. 
In width, it varied from fifty to fifteen feet ; in depth, from seven to 
two feet. Its volume was at first found to be 200 cubic-feet per second. 


Its defects and merits. 


and by subsequent improvements, has been en- 
hanced to 500 cubic-feet. Now, it was evident 


that such a canal could not furnish sufficient water for extensive irri- 


gation, and could not reach the level of the high-lands which most 


needed moisture ; nor was its channel worth the cost of enlargement 
and I'e-consti’uction j because, it passed principally through the low- 
1 , X. which least required irrigation. But, while 

donmeX^ or i s a an ultimate abandonment of this canal has been 


resolved on, yet its efficient maintenance and 
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repair have been provided for, until a better and a greater channel 
shall be opened. The current expenses are about 20,000 Rs. per 
annum. Besides this, 10,000 Rs, may be calculated as a yearly outlay 
for improvement. But, in return for this expenditui’e, the canal revenue, 
which has greatly increased of late years, now amounts to nearly 
80,000 Rs. per annum. There will then be but little disturbance of 
vested interests, for the lands, hitherto watered by the Huslee, will 
most of them be better irrigated by work now in progress. 

356. For the new canal, plans and estimates have been submitted. 
For the professional details of this fine project, the Engineer’s Report 
can be consulted. Its prominent features need only be outlined now. 

357. The central line is to be 247 miles in length. It Avill com- 

mence from that point where the river Ravee 
debouches from the lowest of the Himalayan 
ranges ; thence, cutting through a high bank, 
it will cross two mountain torrents, till it gains the table-lands ; then. 


^ it will traverse the heart of the Manjha, passing 

near the great city of Deenanuggur, Buttala and 
Umritsur j thence, striking into the deeps of the wildest wastes of the 
lower Doab, and running past the ruined cities, tanks, temples and 
canals, all which it is to vivify and regenerate, it will rejoin the Ravee 
fifty-six miles above Mooltan. At the thirtieth mile of its course, a 
branch diverges to fertilize the most arid lands of the Doab, and reaches 

the ancient city of Kussoor. From this branch 
Kussoor and Sobraou again, a smaller channel is diverted to the east- 

ward, and carried on till it nearly meets the 
Sutlej, opposite the battle-field of Sobraon. At the fifty- fifth mile of 
the grand line, another channel branches off, to spread fertility down 

to the capital of Lahore. In addition to the 
Lahore branch. main 247 miles, the Kussoor, Sobraon and Lahore 

branches, of eighty-four, sixty-one and seventy-four miles respectively, 
will make up an aggregate of 466 miles. 

During the winter months, the entire waters of the Ravee will be 
drained off, and the bed left dry, in order to feed 
Volume of water. canal-head which will roll down a body of 

3,000 cubic-feet per second. Prom this mighty volume, 1,000 cubic- 
feet will be subtracted for the Kussoor aud Sobraou branches, and 500 
cubic-feet for the Lahore branch. After the fifty-fifth mile, therefore. 


Volume of water. 
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(where the Lahore branch breaks off), the main channel will convey 
1,500 cubic feet, to spread irrigation down to the 180th mile ; from 
which point,'-down to the terminus (247th mile), it will be fit only for 
navigation and other secondary objects. 

But although, during the winter months, the river will be left dry 
at its source, yet, below this point the stream will continue to receive 
the usual influx from its feeders, and will not be materially diminished. 
And after the spring thaws among the Himalayan snows, and after 
the downfall of the summer rains, a vast flood will be poured down, 
a portion of which will be poured into the canal; to prevent an excess 
of water, numerous escapes and outlets have been provided, as safety- 
valves. If the average volume of 3,000 cubic-feet should be found 
insufficient for navigation and irrigation, after the opening of the 
canal, a slight modification of the main channel, which will be provided 
for, will admit of an additional 1,000 cubic feet being delivered at the 
ICussoor branch-head of irrigation, during nine months of the yeai’. 


How counteracted. 


from the swelling of the Ravee. 

358. The Doab slopes rapidly from the hills downwards. For the 

first ten miles, the gradient of this slope averages 
Slope of the Doab. ^ ^ T, 

sixteen feet per mile. After this point, for the 

next fifty miles, it averages nearly four feet per mile. To counteract 

this, nineteen masonry falls have been devised. 

How counteracted. more rapid descent, near the canal-head, 

“ Boulder” rapids will be preferred to masonry falls, as these masses 
of rock and stone are easily procurable neai* the foot of the hills. 
Eleven of these rapids will be constructed. 

359. The canal and its branches will be rendered navigable through- 

out. The main channel is, at its head, one huu- 
Havigation of the twenty feet broad and five and a half feet 

deep ; after the divergence of the Kussoor branch, 
it will be eighty-five feet broad and five and a half feet deep ; after the 
branching off of the Lahore line, it will be sixty-eight feet in width and 
four and a half feet in depth. From this point the channel will become 


narrower, and the water shallower, till the breadth becomes sixteen feet 


and the depth two and a half feet, at the conjunction with the Ravee, from 
•which point downward, the river is considered navigable at all seasons, 
and never flows with less than two feet of water. Thus all vessels, which 
can navigate the river to this point, can pass up the canal to the northern 


T 
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■Water-miUa. 


extremity of the Doab ; steamers can^ it is well known, be built so ns 
to draw only two feet of water, and country-boats are rarely of greater 
draught than this. Locks will be constructed at all the masonry 
falls, and vessels can be hauled over the Boulder rapids. Timber 
freightage can at all times be floated down the canals. "When tlie 
operations shall have nearly reached the terminus, it may perhaps be 
found advisable that this canal should be tailed into the Mooltau 
canals, which may be rendered fit for navigation. 

360. The wishes of the Most Noble the Governor General, resrardiu" 

the plantation of forest and timber trees, have 
baSs^of forgotten. An extra space of from 300 

to 400 feet, along the banks of the canal and its 
branches, has been set apart for avenues. The entire amount of land 
occupied by the canal will be 19,000 acres, of which 7,000 are devoted 
to the channel, and 12,U00 to the groves. 

361. It is not proposed that the stream, so valuable for agricul- 
tui’e, should be diverted for the working of mills, 
or for any metropolitan supply of water. Corn- 

mills and oil and sugar-presses will be constructed at the various over- 
falls of the canal to turn to advantage the motive power of the water; 
and this, in time, will lead to the banks in these places being lined 
with homesteads and even villages. Bor such mills, a water-rent will be 
demanded. 

362. The entire outlay, at an average cost per mile of Rs. 21,456, 

on 247 miles is estimated at fifty-three lakhs (or 

Estimated outkyand 530 000 £ sterling) ; aud the annual net return 
return. 

at fourteen and a half lakhs (or 145,000 .£), or 
twenty-seven and half per cent. Tlius, the canal may perhaps repay 
its cost in five years, from the date on which the entire water of the 
canal may be rented out to the agriculturists, and within a cycle of 
ten years, the State, having fully reimbursed itself, will begin to derive 
a vearly net profit of fourteen lakhs. But, from this estimate, one 
reservation must be made. These returns will be derived when the 
people shall have availed themselves to the utmost of the irrigation, 
aud not till then. This will not come to pass at once. Throughout 
the Doab, in the lower portion especially, it must be a work of time. 
The face of the country must be changed ; cultivators congregated ; 
aud villages must spring up. 
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363. The proceeds arc thus culculatcd. Experience in the North- 
Western Provinces has shewn that each cubic- 
l foot of water per second will, in the course of a 

year’, irrigate 218 acres. Thus, 3,000 cubic-feet, 
the volume of this canal, would irrigate annually 6,54',000 acres, which 
at the established water-rent rate (on the liuslec canal) of .2-6-8, would 
yield 15,80,500 lls. j to tins must be added 50,000 on account of mill- 
rent j 20,000 for freightage duties, and 11,000 for canal produce (trees, 
&c.) ; thus making a total of 16,61,500; and 2,00,000 being deducted 
for current expenccs and establishments, wordd leave a net revenue of 
11,61,500. But, besides the 6,54,000 acres actually watered, a quan- 
tity of other laud will ultimately receive indirect benelit from the 
canal, and thus, after the lapse of years, the general laud-revenue of 
the Doab may be enhanced. 

361. The worlcs liavc been commenced tlirougliout the first thirty 

T, , miles, within which space all the chief engiueer- 

irrogress of the work, ^ ° 

and cost hitherto in- ing dilficultics occur ; several of these obstacles 

have been already surmounted. Both the oppos- 
ing torrents have been grappled with. Against one, a solid masonry 
dam has been commenced ; the other has been entirely diverted, leav- 
ing a dry course for the canal to cross. The deep cutting near the 
canal-head is also in progress ; five lakhs have been expended, of which 
two lakhs may be debited to current expenccs, inclusive of the preli- 
minary survey and taking of levels, &c., and three lakhs as the cost of 
the works. The entire canal will, it is hoped, be open within five 


years. 

365. All practicable precautions will be adopted to prevent insalu- 

brity being occasioned by the canal. The water 

veub iu'salubrity^ below the surface of the soil, and 

its distribution will be well regulated. Endea- 
vours will be made to prevent the cultivators from flooding their fields 
too copiously ; all stagnation will be avoided. In that great portion 
of the canal, which passes near the new Meean Meer cautonmeut, 
irrigation will be prohibited for a space of three miles. 

366. In conclusion, the Board trust that the length to which their 
remarks have extended, will be justified by the importance of the pro- 
ject, the grandest ever undertaken in the Punjab. 

367. This canal will preserve, from uncertainty of season, and from 

T 2 
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tlie cliances of periodical drought and eren famine, 
oflie benefits ^ inhabitants are the very flower of 

the nation, a district the most important and most 
interesting in all the territories entrusted to the Board. 

It will also restore animation and fertility to a tract which was once 
the abode of men, and the scene of commerce and agriculture, but 
which, through the revolutions of centuries has become a haunt of 
wild beasts, a wilderness of weeds and brushwood, rendered even more 
desolate by the appearance of ruins and relics, the sad tokens of ban* 
ished prosperity. 

The Board believe that it will be the pride, as well as the interest, of 
the British Government, to originate and carry out such a work as this. 

368. This section may be concluded by the following abstract of 

General results in ^^ctual and proposed expenditure in the Civil 
this department. Engineers^ department. 


Nature of operations. 

Expenditure. 

Actual. 

Estimated or ■ 
proposed. 

1 

Military buildings, 

1,12,933 1 9 

2,62,913 3 11 

2 

Civil edifices and public works, 

• 

3,48,991 2 0 

8,54,718 9 7 

3 

Eoads and bridges, 

8,01,416 0 6 

20,57,788 10 3 

4 

Canals, 

6,84,267 5 3 

52,76,972 0 0 

Grand total rupees,... 

19,47,607 9 6 

84,42,392 ' 7 9 


When the magnitude, variety and difficulty of the operations under- 
taken by this department are considered; the Civil and Military 
buildings, the public works, the roads, the bridges and viaducts, the 
salt mines, and lastly the canals, it is believed that in few parts of 
India has more been done within a short time for the physical im- 
provements of the country, than in the Punjab. 

369. Eor the energetic and able manner in which these important 
„ , - works have been executed, as well as for the- 

Napier, the Civil Engi- zealous co-operation in ail engineering and miii- 
neer. -^ary questions, the Board are indebted to Lieu- 
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tciinut Colowcl Nvxpicv, who has spared neither time, health, nor conve- 
nience to the duties entrusted to him. For these valuable services, 
the Board cannot too warvnly express their thanks. 

370. Colonel Napier has brought to the favorable notice of the 
Board the zealous assistance he has derived from 
subordi- ^gsi^tauts generally, and esi)ceially the valua- 
ble services of Lieutenant Taylor, in charge of 
the Lahore and Pcslnuvur road ; Lieutenant Dyas, iii charge of the 
great canal; Lieutenant Anderson, of tlie ^Madras Engineers, who has 
examined the iMooltau canals ; lilajor Longden, Her ^Majesty's 10th 
llegimeut, in charge of the lluslce canal ; the late Lieutenant Paton, 
and Lieutenant Croftou, both of the Engineers, and employed on the 
new canal ; Lieutenant Oliphant, of the Engineers, in charge of a 
division of the Pcshawur road. Lieutenant Lamb, 18th llegimeut 
Native Infantry, superintendent of the Umritsur and Lahore road ; 
Mr. Moravia, Assistant Engineer, attaclicd to his own oflice; and 31r. 
Anderson, Assistant Engineer, attached to Lieutenant Taylor’s OtVicc ; 
also, to Lieutenant Nightingale, superintending the tracing out of 
district roads. Lieutenant Henderson of the Engineers, in charge of 
the Attock bridge, and of a division of the Pcshawur road, is also n 
zealous and a clever Oflicer, and has done good service. 

Lieutenant Hutchinson, Bengal Engineers, a clever and zealous 
Officer, deputed to examine the Dcrajat canals, has hitlierto been chief- 
ly employed in the more pressing duties of the military roads and 
defences, but has thereby obtained valuable local kuonlcdge, which 
he is anxious to turn to the best account. 


Lieutenant Fagan, of the Artillery, an energ.::; and laborioui 
Officer, has been employed on many iui:celhaco-.5 uv.cuil work^ 

at Lahore, as was Lieutenant Hill of the EaNneerj. 

Smythe and Lloyd, Marshall and Steele, all A..;;L:.aa:C‘i-.il Ku .riuei;.'-,, 

the two former on the canal, and the ca the Ptdiar. ur road 

have done good service, and promhe :o a.-.-fal OiHcer^. 

McRae, Bond and Wilson have aho a»al.a::fr a.i;>,:cd Li-r't-aaa: 
Nightingale in the district Roads. 


Lieutenants Taylor, Dyas aai Aai. 
vice, are all Officers of tried mer:':. aa I 
guished Regiments. 
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lectio It 

Miscellaneous Improvements. 

371. This section ivill be devoted to an account of several mis- 
cellaneous improvements, which could not well 
classed with any. of the foregoing 

subjects. 

373. Popular education is a matter not easily to he studied and 

promoted under the pressure of urgent business. 
Popular education. i i i t 

which has crowded on the Board ever since an- 
nexation. Some initiatory steps have however been taken. Last year, 
a proposition regarding the establishment of a school at Umritsur 
emanated from the Deputy Commissioner of that district, and the 
Commissioner Lahore division, and this proposition was accompanied 
Avith a report on the general state of education throughout the divi- 
sion. The Board submitted for the consideration of Government the 
question as to whether a school, partaking of a collegiate character, 
should be founded at Lahore or Umritsur. The Government decided 
in favor of the latter city. At the same time, the Board called upon 
the several Commissioners to furnish educational reports for their 

several divisions. Reports have been received 
Information liow col- fj-om all the divisions except Leia and Peshawur, 
in neither of which it is probable that education 

can be flourishing. 

373. The high state to which educational statistics have been 

brought in the Agra Presidency, will suggest 
Extent 0^ education. , p , , t • i 

a comparison on some ot the leading points, and 

has supplied a standard by which our knowledge may be measured. 

The most important item of information may be gathered from the 

following figures : 


One sciiool to every One scholar to every 
Division. —iniiubitant . —inimbitunt . 

Lahore 1,783 .98 314' .85 

Jhelum 1,441 .90 193 .10 . 

Mooltan L6GG -66 310 .88 

Agra Presidency 3,913 .30 33G .14 


374. Hence it appears that education is numerically lower in the 
Punjab than in the North-lVesteru Provinces. But the proportions 
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in both countries sink into insignificuucc, when compared with the 
proportions existing in some of the well-educated nations of Europe. 

It is also probable that the instruction, generally given in the Pun- 
jab, is inferior in quality to that of the North-Western Provinces, 
though in this respect much cannot be said for indigenous education 
in any part of India. 

375. The schools arc of three descriptions, namely, those resorted 

, , to bv Hindoos, jMussulmans and Seikhs, rcspcc- 

Classlficatiouof schools. . * , , 

tivcly. At the Ilnuloo schools, writing and the 

rudiments of arithmetic arc generally taught, in the Hindcc character j 

at the Mussulman schools, arc read the Koran, in Arabic, and the 

didactic and poetical Avorks of Sadi, in Persian (the Gulistau and Bos- 

tau) ; at the Seikh school, the Gruntli in Goor- 

the repository of the faith, taught by 

Nauuck and Guroo Govind. In the Persian, 

Arabic and Goormukhi schools, which form the great majority, the 

studies being chictly confined to sacred books written in a classical 

phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher and pupil, do not tend to 

develope the intellectual faculties of either. 

376. It is remarkable that female education is to be met with in 


Female education. 


all parts of the Punjab. The girls and the teach- 
ers (also females) belong to all of the three great 


tribes, namely, Hindoo, Mussulman and Seikh. The number is not 


of course large, but the existence of such an education, almost unknown 


in other parts of India, is an encouraging circumstance. 

377. The school house is here, as elsewhere, primitive, such as a 
private dwelling, the village town hall, the shade 
port^ecl°°^^ ^ ^ temporary shed, or the court-yard of 

a temple. The Mussulman schools are nearly 
all connected with the village mosque. In such a case, the same 
endowment would support both institutions. It is superfluous to observe 
that, wherever any laud has been granted in rent free tenure for such 
a purpose, either by the State and its representatives, or by the pro- 
prietary community, such foundations have been gladly maintained 
by the Board. The remuneration of the teachers is variable and 


precarious. It frequently consists of presents, grain and sweet- 
meats, given by the scholars and their parents. But, occasionally, 
the whole community subscribe for the support of the school, each 
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memljer contributing so much per plough, which is cousiclerecl to 
represent his means : not unfrequently also, cash payments are made, 
and sometimes regular salaries are allowed. Cash allowances are 
perhaps more usual in the Punjab than in Hindoostan. 

378j In parts of Hindoostan, it is discouraging to observe how 
miich education is circumscribed within certain 
in^uctionT^^^ receive g^g Brahmins, Bunyas, and Kayeths, 

who are exclusively devoted to learning, com- 
merce or penmanship j while, the great land-holding and agricultural 
tribes are wholly illiterate. A similar disproportion exists also in 
many parts of the Punjab. But, in other parts, education, such as it 
may be, is imparted chiefly to the agricultural population. In most 
districts, testimony is given that all classes, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural, manifest a desire for instruction. It has been ascertained 
that many old schools have increased, and many new schools have 
arisen, since annexation. In the cities, especially, when it was seen 
that the Grovernment interested itself in the subject, numerous peti- 
tions were presented to the local authorities praying for the establish- 
ment of schools. Manifestation of the popular will is rare in India ; 
and the Board are unwilling it should be neglected, especially when 
indicative of such aspirations as these. The Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners concur in recommending the founding of a central 
school in most of our chief cities; and the Board will shortly submit 
a definite proposition to Government, in the confidence that it will be 
favorably entertained, when the results which have attended the 
efiTorts of the Agra Government in this direction are considered. 

379. It has been already intimated that the Board place much 

reliance on the new system of settlement, as an 

Educational effects engine for good, and a medium for the diffusion 
0i tiic iiscdl system* 

of knowledge. Not only will the village account- 
ants receive a thorough training in mensuration and arithmetical cal- 
. culation, but, the land-holders, being obliged to take a personal part 
in these operations, must acquire the rudiments of education, and 
must learn to exercise their faculties, for the sake of preserving their 
most valued rights and dearest interests. 

380. A few words of special notice are due to the Umritsur school. 

The first annual report of this institution has 

Umritsur school. received. During the jpast year, the average 
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daily attendance has increased from 107 to 153, tlmt is, 50 per cent. 

Of these, about one-fourth study English. The 
English studies. • ..i • i . . • • t it 

progress lu tins dcpartiucnt is cousulerable, as 

might have beeu expected from the strong desire of Icaruiug English 
evinced by many parties in XJmritsur, previous to the establishment 
of the school. Heading, spelling and writing ; arithmetic, cleraeutary 
geometry, and geograpliy constitute the course of study. In Lahore, 
as well as XJmritsur, the anxiety to acquire English is remarkable. 
jMany Punjabce uoblemen and gentlemen have their sous taught Eng- 
lish privately, and many natives of Beugal who possess a smattering of 
English, find employment as teachers of that ’language. 

In the TJmi'itsur scliool, tliere are Hindec, Persian, Arabie, Sanscrit 


Oriental languages. 


and Goormukhec departments. The Seikh stu- 
dents of Goormukhec arc about one-fifth of the 


whole number. Among the Hiudee scholars, the prevailing castes 
are Khutrees and Bralunins; among the Seikh scholars, Jats. The 
great majority are residents of tlie city. 

381. The Committee (whose zeal and intelligence the Board com- 
mend to the favorable notice of Government) observe that the educa- 
tion is a trainiug of the faculties, at present, rather than a moral 
training, or a regulation of the habits. The attendance is optional and 
often irregular. The studies are sometimes desultory, and the atten- 
tion lax. These defects, the Committee consider, would be best reme- 


died by the appointment of an European Head 
European superin- ]\.Xaster. In the first instance, the appointment 
of a Native Master, familiar with the feelings 
and prejudices of the people, was intended to attract scholars, and 
render the institution popular. The attendance has more than an- 
swered this expectation, aud it is now ivorthy of consideration whether 
a step should not be taken in advance, aud the advantages of the 
school be consolidated by the influence of European supervision. 

383. It is understood that the Goveruraeut, at the recommendation 


, , , of the Medical Board, have been pleased to sanc- 

Medical schools. , . „ 

tion the establishment of a chair ot anatomy at 

four central stations. The basis of the institution might be extended, 

so as to answer the purpose of a medical school for the subordinate 

native doctors. An undertaking of this nature was conducted at Lahore 

during the years 18X7 — 48. 
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383. In order that the growing wants of the scientific establish- 

ment, employed on surveys and public works, 
of Civil Eu be supplied, the Board will encourage candi- 

dates to seek the education and training furnished 
by the Boorkee College. It is also worthy of consideration whether 
an institution on a similar plan might not be founded in the Punjab. 

384. Connected with the subject of education, is the employment 

of Punjabees in the Government Offices. It is 
found that the Khutrees, who usually 
seek appointments, possess sufficient qualifica- 
tions for high employ; and as attainments of this nature were impe- 
I'atively necessary, and were displayed only by natives of Hindoostan, 
it was found necessary, after annexation, to place the latter in many 
of the best appointments.' The Board, however, are very anxious that 
the patronage should be enjoyed by natives of the country, and they 
doubt not that, in the course of a few years, numbers will become 
qualified. In the meantime, by placing young Punjabees in subordi- 
nate posts, they hope that a body of men may become trained to rise 
to the highest positions. 

385. The Board have endeavoured to give effect to the wishes of 

Government, relative to the encouragement of 

Encourageraeutofthe growth of timber. The wants of the coun- 
growtii 01 timber. ° 

try, in this respect, and the means, by which 

those wants may be supplied, have been set forth, in the Most Noble 

the Governor Generaks Minute of 28th February, 1851. 

386. In accordance with the instructions therein conveyed, the 


X 1 i. Board have made arrangements for the preserva- 
Measures taken to _ _ _ ° ^ 

augment the growth of tion and economizing of the tracts of forest and 

brushwood which already exist, for the planting 
of fuel copses near great cantonments, and of groves round all public 
buildings, and at intervals along the main lines of road, and for lining 
the banks of canals Avith avenues. Privileges have been offered to all 
landholders who may plant timber; and all coppice lands have been 
exempted from taxation. The local authorities in the northern dis- 
tricts are responsible for the preservation of the timber on the hill 
sides, and on the banks and islands of the Indus. Major Longden has, 
by His Lordship’s directions, been deputed to examine the forests of 
the Chumba range, the Koolloo table-lands and mountains, and the 
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valleys of the Beas and Sutlej. In the territories of jNEaharaja Golab 
Singh, Lieutenant Heath has been appointed tiiuber-ageut to the 
British Government. 

387. Scarcity of wood is indeed incidental to the Punjab, but the 

Capabilities of the vegious, which overhang it, abound in pro- 

couiiiiy for the supply lific forests, which can supply the finest beams 

for architectural purposes ; and its central plains 
are overgrown with brushwood, which, if economized, can furnish fuel 
for the whole population. The Board trust that, if due arrangements 
are carried out for the cheap felling and transit of the one, and for the 
preservation of the other, the country will not feel the want of either 
timber or firewood. 

388. His Lordship in Council is aware that the subject of 
wheeled carriage has given the Board much 
anxiety. Some remedial propositions, recently 

submitted, have received the sanction of Government. The griev- 
ances, inflicted upon the agricultural community, by the seizure and 
injury of their carts and cattle, the detention of the drivers, the 
long journeys, the heavy loading, the inadccpiate remuneration, are 
unquestionable. But it is hoped that, by the diminution of the de- 
mand for carriage, and the partial substitution 


"Wheeled earriage. 


Mcasvu'cs by which 

it may be ousiwed aud of camels, by the improvement of the material, 
iuereased. both as regards the build of carts and the breed 

of cattle, by the raising up of a class of professional carriers, by the 
regulation of hive, by the limitatiou of distance, by the adoption of 
precautions against undue seizure, detention and overloading, and, 
lastly, by the repair aud construction of roads, these evils will be 
removed, or at all events mitigated] and the measures, when thorough- 
ly carried out, will have the ultimate eflect of enlarging the means of 
transit for agricultural commerce. 

389. Municipal conservancy has not been forgotten. The local 
authorities have uniformly exerted themselves to 
Muaidpal conscr- improve the cities, to widen aud pave the streets, 
to build new Bazars, to effect a good drainage, 
and to remove nuisances. The Police assessment, raised by means of 

the town duties (previously described), leaves a 
fuudrarc surplus fund for municipal improvements. Of 

this fund, the Magistrate is Ex-Officio Trustee, 
u 2 
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But the expenditure is regulated by the advice of a Committee elected 

by the townsmen, and a statement of accounts is 
annually laid before them. The effect of these 
exertions was conspicuous at Umritsur, and at- 
tracted the notice of the Governor General on the occasion of His 
Lordship^s visit to that city, when dresses of honor were given to the 
chief city Bui’ghers, who had cordially seconded the efforts of the 
Magistrate, Mr. C. B. Saunders. Owing to the exertions of Major 
MacGregor, the contrast between the former and the present condition 
of Lahore is very great. It was formerly notorious as the “filthiest 
capital in India it is now remarkable for its well paved and well 
drained streets. It is needless to dilate on the sanitary effect of such 
measures, and of their great influence on the leading townsmen, who 
are induced to subscribe and combine for objects of local self-govern- 
ment and the regulation of municipal affairs. Notwithstanding these 

improvements, however, the sanitary condition of 
capital is not satisfactory. The insalubrity 
is owing to several local causes, which, perhaps, 
the application of scientific measures from the Civil Engineer's depart- 
ment may be able to remove. A comprehensive scheme, for carrying 
off the sewerage to a distance, is now before the Board. 

390. Something has been done for the advancement of practical 
science. A full report has been drawn up by 

Advancementofprac- Doctor Jamieson, on the physical features, the 
tical science. , 

products, the botany and the ornithology of the 

Punjab. Doctor Fleming, originally appointed by the Resident to 
examine the salt range, has been subsequently deputed by Government 
to extend the enquiry to the mineral resources of the whole Alpine 
region of the Sind Saugur Doab and the upper Trans-Indus territo- 
ries, aided by Mr. Purdon, a scientific gentleman, from Europe. These 
Geological Surveys have just been brought to a close. The Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey is being carried through the dominions of 
Maharajah Golab Singh. For this end, the Board concluded the re- 
quisite negotiations with his highness. It is hoped that during the 

ensuing season, the survey will be carried through 

Geological Survey. country, north of the salt range, and onward 

to the Sulimanee range. The Board have lent their support to the 
Agri- Horticultural Society, which had already received the cordial 
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Sanataria. 


patronage of Government. TBut the Society is as yet in its infancy; 
The revenue and military surveys have been mentioned in their appro- 
priale sections. 

391. The Punjab, surrounded on two sides by mountains, and 
containing a large number of European Officers (in all departments) 
and of European troops, urgently requires, and offers great facilities 
for the establishment of Sanataria. Above Kawul Piudee, at a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles, on a beautiful ridge of 
hills, has been established a convalescent depot, 
now known by the name of Murree, for the Peshawur, Kawul Pindee 
and Jhelum Brigades. During the last two seasons, parties of 100 
European invalids have been sent up there, with great benefit to their 
health. ]\Iany private residences have been built, or are in the course 
of construction. The Board have promulgated rules regarding the 
allotment of laud, and couservaucy arrangements. On the Chumba 
range, at the head of the Baree Doab, the Board are anxious to place 
a convalescent depot for the large cantonments of Sealkote and Lahore. 
This hill station would furnish a sanatarium, easily accessible at all 
seasons, only one hundred and twenty miles from Lahore, for the 
numerous European Officers in the vicinity of the capital, and would 
obviate the necessity of European soldiers being dragged to Landour, 
330 miles off', with three rivers intervening. 

A small station on the Budurodeen Mount, near the valley of 
Bunnoorequi distant from Bunnoo and Dera Is- 
mael Khan, has met with the approval of the 
Most Noble the Governor General. It will, the Board doubt not, 
save many an Officer to the Punjab irregular force. The hill is cut 
off by the Pyzoo and Mulyzye passes from the Wuzeeree and Battunee 
mountains, and thereby is safe from open attack ; and the Police post 
sanctioned by Government will guard it from thieves. Thus, the 
Punjab will have three Sanataria, two on the north, and one on the 
west side, at convenient positions for all the chief sections of the army 
cantoned within it. 

393. Postal communication with the interiors of districts, and with 
localities off the main lines of commercial and 
epistolary intercourse, has received attention from 
the Board. Shortly after annexation, the Post-Master General, North- 
Western Provinces, corresponded with the Board on the subject; and. 


Budurodeen Mount. 


District Dawks. 
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at tbe instance of Mr. Beadon, the late Post Office Commissioner, 
further enquiries were made and information collected. 

It is obvious to remark that the regular post has opened up most 

x, , 1 ... complete channels of communication with the 

irostal eommuiucatioii. 

chief marts of commerce. But the benefits of 
Secondary Postage, which may bind together the most remote and the 
most central localities, are not as yet understood or appreciated by the 
people of the Punjab. The epistolary correspondence of the country 
is not at present large, and it may be doubted whether the public have 
learnt to avail themselves of the general post. The mercantile firms, 
and the employees of the State, are the only parties who post letters to 
any extent. But there is no reason why, as education, commerce, 
and civilization become diffused, the Secondary Postage should not 
be extended, and exhibit, by the returns of letters despatched and 
received, results similar to those attained in many parts of the North- 
Western Provinces. 


393. To facilitate the eventual attainment of this end, such steps 


have been taken as are suitable to the existincr 


£e things. The district posts, which keep 

up the communication for civil purposes between 
the central and the detached stations, have been thrown open to the 
public; civility and attention have been enjoined on the writers in the 
Police Offices, who become Ex-Officio local Post Masters. The rates 
of Postage have assimilated to those current in the North-Western 
Provinces. At first, the despatches of letters, official and private, Avere 
conveyed by the ordinary Police establishment Avith some irregularity, 
both as regards speed and delivery. As this establishment, charged 
Avith other and more appropriate duties, Avere not likely to prove cHec- 
tive as postmen and letter-carriers, a separate set of couriers has been 
entertained in nearly every district, except those of the PeshuAVur 
division. Their total number amount to 385i, and their rate of salary 

is from three rupees to three rupees eight annas. 

Humber and cost of qij^g gggj. jg detVaved the State, aided bv such 
couners. ' . , * 

small contributions as private postage may lur- 

nish. In our older provinces, a fund has been created, by the levying 
of a cess from the landliolders, through whose estates the road way runs. 
No such cess has been introduced here. The recent Police arrange- 
ments have carried communication into the most distant and isolated 


couners. 
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Dispensaries. 


localities. Endeavours liave also been made to effect an inter-commu.. 
nication between different districts, so that continuous lines may be 
established. The rate of speed is not unsatisfactory. There is not 
any prospect of a great increase of speed, until private postage may 
furnish an additional fund. Most progress has been made in the 
Lahore Commissionership. During the year, there were 8,916 letters 
posted in that division. 

394. The Board are deeply sensible of the benefits which Dispensa- 
ries are likely to confer on our poorer subjects. 
The Most Noble the Governor General, during 
his last tour, having been pleased to intimate a general concurrence 
with the Board^s wishes on this point, a circular was addressed to the 
several Commissioners, enquiring at what places Dispensaries ought to 
be established, and to what extent contributions for their support 
might be expected from native residents. It seems established that 
the natives, and the poor especially, do appreciate the advantages of 
medical and sui'gical aid. It is well known that they entertain a high 
respect and admiration for European skill in surgery. But there can 
be little doubt that no voluntary subscriptions for these purposes can 
be depended on. Nevertheless, considering the relief to suffering 
humanity, which has resulted from these institutions in the North- 
Western Provinces, and in parts of the Punjab, and which must attend 
their further establishment, the Board are disposed to recommend 
that Dispensaries be erected at most of our central stations, and be 

superintended by native practitioners with an 
Their establishment European education. If this recommendation 
should be approved, the cost must mainly be 
borne by Government. Some contributions would perhaps always be 
collected from the European residents, and occasionally from the native. 
Branch Dispensaries have been very successful in some districts of 
Hindoostan ; but at present, in the Punjab, it would not ke expedient 
to extend the experiment beyond the chief cities. The ' detailed pro- 
posals, with reference to these institutions, will be submitted in the 
ordinary course of correspondence. At present, there are dispensaries 
at the following stations, Lahore, Umritsur, Find Dadun Khan. 

Statistics of Lahore following figures will exhibit the results 

and TJmritsur Dispeu- attained in the two chief Dispensaries, for which 

ScXl'lCS* "I 1. T_ 1 *1 

alone returns have been received. 
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Tear. 

District. 

No. of 
patients 
treated. 

Cured. 

Believed. 

Operations 

performed. 

1849 

Lahoi’e, 

1,369 

1,273 

26 

22 

1850 

Ditto, 

3,560 

2,033 

1,067 

21 

1851 

Ditto, 

7,770 

4,547 

2,626 

55 

1851-52 

Dmritsur, 

2,860 

727 

318 

25 


Section S. 


Finance. 

395. The preceding sections of this report will have explained the 

source from Avhich our income is derived, and the 
which it is expended. In the present 
section, these scattered descriptions will be col- 
lected and re-arranged ; the aggregates of receipts and disbursements 
will be balanced; the known accounts of the past and present will be 
compared with the estimated account for the future. 

The minutim of the receipts and disbursements may be seen from 
the Accountant's Schedule and the Board's annual balance sheet ; but 
it may not be amiss to touch upon the main heads of income and 
expenditure. 

396. Of receipts, the great and chief item is of course the hand-tax 
and its accessories, such as graziug-tax, proceeds 
of gardens, forests, gold washing, and iron mine, 

&c. The next item is composed of excise on salt, and on drugs and 
liquors, the stamp duties and canal water rent. The third item of 
tribxite is insignificant, consisting mainly of feudal aid paid by Jagheer- 
dars. The fourth item is the Post Office revenue. The fifth is entitled 
miscellaneous, and comprises all sums not included under the above 
categories, such as, judicial fines, fees on the serving of writs, proceeds 

from prison labour, from the sale of confiscated 
property and of presents. The realization of 


Chief items of receipt. 


Ordinary. 
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avrears due to the late Government, the collections for local funds, are 
kept apart from these five items ; because, the money is held in trust 
for the benefit of the country. The sum, however, being thrown into 
a general fund, to which the State largely contributes, has been entered 
both in the credit and debit sides of the accounts. 

397, All the items, except the miscellaneous,^^ belong to the 

, head of ordinary revenue, though they are of 

Extraordinary. , 

course liable to fluctuations. Eut several sums 

belonging to the “ miscellaneous^^ heading, especially the confiscation 

proceeds, and the realization of arrears, are extraordinary, and are 

moreover in their nature only fugitive and precarious. 

398. The chief heads of expenditure are as follows. The first item 

is entitled the general department, which signi- 
share borne by the Punjab Proper in the' 
cost of central institutions, such as, the Board’s 
Office and the branch Offices of account and audit, which cost is rate- 
ably distributed over the whole country, embracing the Punjab Proper 
and the Trans and Cis-Sutlej States. Then, there follows the cost of 
the judicial, the laud revenue, the excise, the Post Office establish- 
ments. 


399. The Civil Engineer’s department comprehends public build- 
ings, including military buildings belonging to the forces under the 
Board, but not the buildings which appertain to the regular army. 
The military expenditure of course absoi’bs a large amount : it com- 
prises also the cost of the Mounted Patrols and the Police Batrahons, 

canals, roads, and the application of the local 
Eixed and fluctuat- ferry funds. All these items mav be consi- 

dered ordinary and permanent, except the Civil 
Engineer’s department, in which a certain amount will always be 
directed to public improvements; yet certain items, such as the cost of 
canals and of grand military roads, may be treated as extraordinary 
and temporary. Of a similarly dubious nature is the item of pensions, 
which, though it will not suddenly vanish, will yet gradually sink, 

Estaoidmar, items. disappear during the course of one 

generation. Among the items altogether’ extra- 
ordinary, the most important are the revenue survey and the regular 
settlement. 

The miscellaneous heading comprises numerous petty contingexm^s 


X 
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Avlvich need not be particulai'ized ; but, bitlierto, tbe payment of arrears 
consequent upon tbe disbanding of Durbar troops has figured conspi- 
cuously, but will for the future nearly disappear ; while, for some years, 
the compensation to individuals, on account of lands taken up for 
public purposes, will stand at a considerable amount. 

400. Such then, ordinary and extraordinary, are the main heads 
of income and expenditure. 

Now, in framing the balance sheet of the annexed territory, both 

Manner in which the I’eti’ospectively and prospectively, the Board have 
Punjab balance sheet to consider what net profit the country has yield- 
is flamed. what it does yield, and what it will yield. 

By “ net profit^’ is meant that surplus which, after the Civil and the 
special Military expenditure of the country has been defrayed, is con- 
signed to the general Treasury for imperial purposes, and for the 
general defence of northern India. The exact distribution and appli- 
cation of this surplus, is of course left to the wisdom of the Most Noble 
the Governor General in Council. The Board conceive that their 
practical concern is only with the collection of the revenue, and with 
the payment of those establishments. Civil and Military, which are 
under their control. 

401. In striking the balance between income and expenditure for 

■Method of distribut past, present, and future, of which one is 

ius extraordinary ex- known, and the two others must be estimated, 
peiuliture. Board observe that the latter are very much 

affected by the course of public improvemeut, on which the Govern- 
ment have embarked. Large outlays have been authorized for works 
in progress ; but, the precise period of disbursement is uncertain, and 
mav depend upon a host of unforeseen contingoucies. Consequently, 
to throw the whole amount on one year, or to apportion it between 
particular years, w'ould be a fallacious calculation, and the estimate, 
thus fraractl, would be falsified by the event. The Board have there- 
fore deemed it best to take a cycle of ten years from the coiumcncc- 
meut of next year, witliiu which term, a broad margin Iniving been 
allowed for delays, all the works now in hand will probaljly be com- 
pleted; and then to distribute the aggregate outlay over the period. 
Differences will even then be apparent hereafter, but this nietliod will 
secure the closest approximation practicable. 

402. The finances of the Punjab, then, will be surveyed from three 
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-11 points of view. Its liuunciiil comlitiou will bo 
LMnsiU'cs cousuu'roil ‘ ^ 

^\^th relercuce to three considered, lirstlv, for the two first yciirs after 

annexation, secondly, for the present year, (i. o. 
third year after annexation,) and for the ten years following, thirdly, 
for the future period, eomnienoing from the eleveuth year from tlie 
present time. In order that the text may not unnecessarily he ou- 
cumhered, the Board will speak of lakhs, and omit fractions, when 
commenting on the financial statement. The (ignres when required 
can be given in the margin, '•'= and the section will be concluded witli 
a (ignred abstract. 

403. For the two years immediately subsequent to annexation, 

, , namelv, 18 1!)-50 and 1850-51, there are two linau- 

btntonionts ]iroj):iroil • ' ' 

in (Ik* IJnard’s and the cial statements, f one prepared b}' the Board, the 
AtLount.uiLa Oiiiti-n. other by the Accountant at Agra. The former 

is compiled from the abstract animal returns submitted by the district 
Onicers; the latter, from the detailed monthly returns forwarded by 
them to the Accountant’s OlUce. 

401. For the iirst year, 18 19-50, the extraordinary expenditure was 
heavy, owing to the pay and over-due arrears of 
the Uurbar troops, amounting to twenty-three 
lakhs. Some cciuivalcut, however, was received 


Finances during 
lSl'J-50. 


* See Appendix B. 

t The diHercncc between the two ataleiueuls with regard to receipts is iininale- 
rial, as the ehiel’ diserepaneics admit of explanations. Under the head of disbnroe- 
luonts, many of the items in the Aeeountant’s statement are less tliau those of the 
Board’s. In no ease is the dilference in the Aeeountant’s statement on the side 
of excess. It is believed that this variance results from the e.xclusion of umuulited 
accounts from the disbur.sements. But, on this point, tlio Board speak with some 
dillideuee, as the details of the inellieient balance shewn in the Accountant’s books 
arc not known. Pleasures will speedily bo lalcen to elucidate any points on whicii 
a compai-ison of the two accounts may have thrown doubt. It must, however, 
be remembered that the precise adjustment of accounts between the two Oillces, 
for the hi-st two or three years after annexation, is a task of no ordinary dilliculty, 
especially when the financial and political complications, to which the British 
Government succeeded, are taken into consideration. In the present seotion, the 
Board have followed tlieir owa. accounts, whicli aro believed to be casentiidly correct. 
It is at all events safe to follow them, as they aro, in a financial point of view, tho 
least favorable of the two statements. Tho surplus, which might bo deduced from 
items exhibited by the Accountant, is larger than that shewn by the Board. 

S 3 
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Pinances of lSoO-51. 


for these disburse meiitsj as many portions of this force were tempo- 
rarily employed on the frontier, until the British regiments could be 
organized. The extraordinary revenue, though swelled by the proceeds 
of confiscation and the collection of arrears, was not commensurate, 

amounting only to nine lakhs. Still, the ordi- 
fifty-two expenditure of the various State departments 

was small, especially in the Military, and the 
year ended with a surplus of fifty-two (53) lakhs, the receipts being one 
hundred and thirty-four lakhs, and the expenditure only eighty-two. 
For the next year, namely, 1850-51, the Durbar troops having been 
nearly all disbanded, the extraordinary expendi- 
ture fell rapidly, while it rose in the pension 
department (many disbanded soldiers having been pensioned), and a 
gradual increase accrued in all the Civil departments. But the Military 
establishments remained at the same low figure, as the last year, viz., 
twenty-four lakhs. However, a large portion of this force was, for the 
first two years, paid and charged as "troops of the late GovernmenV^ 
or portions of the old Durbar ai’my were temporarily retained, while 
the new British regiments were being organized. On the whole, the 
expenditure slightly increased from eighty-two to eighty-seven lakhs. 
On the other hand, the revenue was augmented; tlie land-tax owed an 
increase to resumptions ; the excise and the Post Office Revenue, as 
might be expected from the consolidation of our rule, rose slightly ; 
extraordinary items, the collection of arrears, ceased, and the sale 
proceeds of fifteen lakhs^*'' for which the Board are indebted to the 
Accountant, created a great increase ; and, on the whole, the revenue 
stood at one hundred and fifty-one (151) lakhs, instead of the one 

hundred and thirty-four (ISd) lakhs of the pre- 
ceding year, and exhibited a surplus of sixty-four 
(G-I) lakhs over the expenditure of (87) eighty- 

seven lakhs. 

•105. The financial result of annexation during the first two years. 


* This item is made up of tho proceeds of the coidiseatcd Stato property sold at 
Lahore. The trau.sactioa not having been closed by the end of the year, no account 
^\ as rendered to the hoard till afterwards, but, in tbo mean time, the ueeounts of 
the receipts bad been transmitted in detail, mouth by montli, to tho Accountant, at 
Agra. 
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Tol.ls.,r|.l,wr„rt,vo 'ras" surplus of fifty-teo (52) plus (G l.) sixty- 
Vi'iu-3 Cl.lGO.OOO stcr- foiu' lakhs, or one huuclrcd and sixteen (IIG) 

lakhs, or one million and one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling. The eircumstances of these two years were 
uudovibtcdly favorable to the Exchequer. The extraordinary disburse- 
ments to the disbanded soldiery were balanced by the proceeds of 
confiscation, and the realization of arrears. The land-revenue had 


reached a high point. The costly works of improvements had not 
yet been commenced. The pensions stood at a low figure. Though 
all the arrangements had ijcen made for the organization and equip- 
ment of the Frontier force, yet the reerniting was still in progress, 
and the full complement had not been attained ; and a large portion 
of the men already employed were still paid as '' Troops of the late 
Durbar.” Still the expenditure had not been stinted ; no part of the 
administration had sull'crcd from undue parsimony. The wants of the 
State had been supplied, and yet there was a surplus of more than 

a million of monev, and this state of tlio finances the JJoard cannot 

• * 

but consider satisfactoiy. 

40G. Fur the third year 1851-52, just ended, no detailed state- • 

meats liavc becji received from the Accountant ; 

E.stimalu for the next perfectly accurate account be pre- 

ten ycMrs. • ‘ ^ ^ 

pared in the Board's OHicc. An approximate 

estimate can however be framed, which, on the principle previously 

mentioned, will embrace both the present year and the next ten years 


to come. 


407. First, the receipts will he estimated. The land-tax roll for 
1851-52 exhibited a total of one hundred and 
Ecceipts. (lOG) lakhs. But, for the reasons already 

given in the section devoted to revenue, there is reason to believe that 
this tax-roll will not be maintained, and that a reduction of seven (7) 
lakhs must be granteil, and the total loAvered to ninety-nine (99) lakhs. 
On the other hand, many rent-free tenures, great and small, are under 
enquiry, and many grants may be expected to lapse. On these accounts, 
three (3) lakhs may be safely added to the ninety-nine (99). Thus, 

the tax-roll may be permanently assumed at one 
li^’idred and two (102) lakhs, being three (3) 
lakhs less than the tax-roll of the current year. 
An increase of nearly two (2) lakhs over the amount of last year, may 
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Ordiuari’ oxpciuliture. 


be expected in the excise nnd stumps, nnd u considerable increase in 
the Post Olliee. Also, one lakh may be anticipated as return from 
the Barec J)oab canal, for which, however, a heavy outlay must be 
entered on the debit side. On the other hand, a large decrease in the 
extraordinary iniscellaneons revenue of last year is inevitable. The 
lifteen (15) lakhs obtained from confiscation, will fail in future, as also 
several minor items, such as the arrears, the sale of j\IooItau property, 
&c., amounting to two (2) lakhs. Thus seventeen (17) lakhs of extra- 
ordinarv revenue will vanish, and instead of one hundred and fiftv-ono 

Probable income of be precisely the same 

onolmnilrctlandthirty- total as ill the first year, viz,, one hundi'ed aud 
fom lakhs. thirty-four (131) lakhs. 

408. Then, witli respect to expenditure, tliere will be an increase 
of ten per cent, in the judicial and laud revenue 
charges, while the excise e.stablishment will in- 
crease from two uiul a half (2.V) laklis to three and a half (3i) lakhs 
on account of the uew preventive Hue on the Sutlej. During last year, 
the pensions stood at only (11) eleven lakhs; but it is probable that 

• the result of pending euquiries will be to raise the pension list up to 
twelve (12) lakhs, although many pensions will lapse so speedily that, 
upon a cycle of ten years, a deduction of one lakh may on this account 
be assumed. Further, the military and Police forces have, by this 
time, been thoi’ougbly organized, recruited, armed and equipped, and 
their magazine stores aud munitions have been collected ; and from an 
authentic return just prepared aud herewith appended, the military 
expenditure cannot be set down at less than forty-one (44) lakhs, which 
shews a large increase on the twenty-four (24) lakhs of last year. 

409. The extraordinary expenditure of course rises considerably. 

Nine lakhs instead of five (5) lakhs (by last year’s 
accounts) must be debited to the Civil Engineer’s 
department, and this calculation is moderate, 
when it is recollected that the Bailee Doab canal and the Peshaivur 
road, two colossal works, have to be constructed (estimated to cost, the 
canal fifty, aud the road fifteen lakhs), besides many other important 
roads, aud the greater part of the civil buildings. Lastly, five lakhs 
must be charged to the survey and settlement, instead of the one and 
half (1^) lakhs of last year. Thus, the expenditure of the next ten 
years may be expected to average one hundred and twelve (112) lakhs 
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per annum, or twenty-five lalilis (35) in excess of tlie eighty-seven (87) 
lakhs expended last year, of which, however, fourteen (14) lakhs are 
extraordinary. 

410. The surplus, then, of one hundred and thirty-four (134) lakhs 

over one hundred and twelve lakhs, will be 
tweSy-two twenty-two (33) lakhs per annum, for the next 

ten years. 

411. But, when this ten years shall have past, the extraordinary 

Probable income and expenditure will have ceased, and will begin to 


expenditure ten years 
hence. 


yield a return in the shape of increased revenue. 
The canal revenue has been estimated at fourteen 


lakhs per annum ; at all events, ten lakhs may he calculated on. By 
that time, also, the important items, viz., the State grants to individuals, 
consisting partly of alienations of the revenue (jagheers) and partly 
in cash payments (pensions), will have begun to diminish by demise 
and lapses. The territorial grants, of which the aggregate valuation 
is twenty-five lakhs, have either been confirmed for the lives of indivi- 
duals, or are under investigation. Of these twenty-five lakhs, it may 
be fairly supposed that four lakhs will have begun to lapse per annum, 
and may be added to the tax-roll. The twelve lakhs of pensions, of 
which the recipients are mostly advanced in life, will, by this time, 
begin to lapse at the rate of three lakhs per annum. The public build- 
ings having been completed, and the great channel of commerce having 
been opened up, the Civil Engineer’s department may be ordinarily 
restricted to the four lakhs prescribed in the Hon’ble Court’s despatch, 
exclusive of the local funds and irrespective of any special grants, 
which the Government may be pleased to allow. The survey and 
settlements will have been completed, and here a relief of five lakhs 
will be effected. In short, the extraordinary expenditure of fourteen 
lakhs will have been reduced to four lakhs. To recapitulate this, the 
revenue of one hundred and thirty-four lakhs will have gained ten 
lakhs by the canal, and four lakhs by jagheer lapses, and will amount 
to one hundred and forty-eight lakhs, that is, fourteen lakhs in excess. 
On the other hand, the ordinary expenditure will have gained three lakhs 
by the pension lapses, and the extraordinary, ten, by the completion of 
public works and of the survey and settlement, in all thirteen lakhs. 
And thus, the total will fall from one hundred and twelve lakhs to 


ninety-seven lakhs, and upwards, which, deducted from a reyenue of 
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one hundred and forfcy-eight lakhs, leaves a surplus of fifty (50) 
lakhs. 

412. Such, then, will the net profit of the annexed territory be. 

Annual surplus of not likely to stop at 

half a million sterling that limit. The jaglieers and pensions aggregate 
anticipated. unquestionably thirty (30) lakhs. A large portion 

has been granted on life tenure, and a large portion must lapse with 
one generation, and therefore the State resources must increase by 
nearly thirty lakhs. Of this, eight lakhs (viz., four lakhs for jagheer 
and four lakhs for pension) have been anticipated in the foregoing 
accounts. But there are still above twenty lakhs which, year after 
year, must go on lapsing, and must be added to the surplus of fifty 
lakhs just mentioned. Within fifteen years, the annexed territory will 
assuredly be yielding a net profit of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling 
per aimum. 

413. The immediate prospect of this large profit is indeed delayed 

~ 1 , for a few short years, because the Government, 

Causes wnicn en- , ^ ' 

fiance fcfie present ex- like a munificent landlord, has begun to lay out 
penditure. ^ amount of capital on this national estate. 

During the ensuing ten years, no less than ninety lakhs, or nearly one 
million sterling, have been set aside for public improvements ; some 
of which will indirectly benefit the State by promoting genei’al pros- 
perity, while others will yield a direct retuim to the public Treasmy. 
Of all these plans, which the Board deliberately recommended, the 
cost has been counted without diminution or exaggeration. If the 
Government had chosen to forego these plans, the half million sur- 
plus might at once accrue just as it has accrued for the two past 
years, and just as the Board had shewn that it will accrue ten years 
hence. 

But, so far from regretting what has been done, the Board trust 
that, as soon as the Finances may admit of it, the same onward course 
of improvement may be persevered in. 

414. It must of course be remembered that in the foregoing paras. 

, „ , no allusion has been made to the large surplus 

Surplus of Cis and . . 

Trans-Sutlej States ex- accruing from the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States. 

eluded. During the two years under review, these terri- 

tories yielded an aggregate sui’plus of eighty-two lakhs, and may be 
expected, in future, to yield an annual surplus of thirty-nine lakhs. 
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415. The Board have not attempted to discuss the method in 

which the Punjab surplus may be distributed. 
Mode in which the . . . , • . 

surplus of the Punjab I his matter being ot imperial concern can be 

territory may be ap- decided by the Most Noble the Governor 

propriated. 

General in Council. 


416. Before concluding this- section, it may be well to offer a brief 


Pinances of the Pun- 
jab under Eunjeet 
Singh. 


contrast of the chief heads of revenue in the 
Punjab proper, as they stood during Runjeet 
Singh^s reign, and at the present time. 



Land-Tax. 

Excise. 

Grand Total. 

Khalsa. 

J agheer. 

Total. 

Runjeet 
Singh, £ 
British 
Govt..,.£ 

1,050,000 0 0 

1,050,000 0 0 

600,000 0 0 

200,000 0 0 

1.650.000 0 0 

1.250.000 0 0 




It will have been understood from the section, which treated on 
revenue, that the Khalsa” represents the amount realized by the 
State, and the " Jagheer” the amount temporarily alienated in favor 
of individuals. But, in Runjeet Singh’s time, the Jagheers were feudal 
grants, for which a service- equivalent was obtained, while, in the pre- 
sent time, they are chiefly political pensions. Nevertheless, in both 
cases they are a tax on the land. The total land-tax, both Khalsa 
and Jagheer, under the British Government, is about forty lakhs less 
than that of Runjeet Singh, and this represents the actual reduction in 

^ assessments. But, the relative proportion be- 

Dmerence between 

the Seikh and the Brit- tween the two headings has been changed. By 
ish finances explained. resumption and lapses, many lakhs have recently 

been transferred from the Jagheer to the Khalsa heading. Thus, in 
this manner, the present Khalsa has been made equal (in spite of 
reductions in assessment) to the former Khalsa j while, the present 
diminution on the aggregate of both headings has been thrown chiefly 
. on the Jagheer. Thus, although the total land-tax has -been dimin- 
ished by forty lakhs, yet that portion of the land-tax realized by the 
State, has been kept at its former figure. So, also, with reference to 
excise and customs, it has been shewn how the mode of taxation was 
z 
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clianged while the amount was retained. In neither case have tlie 
miscellaneous revenues been taken into account, its comparison having 
been restricted to the land-tax and the excise and customs. 

4‘17. To this section are appended several statistical statements, 
the most important* of which will exhibit the 
appended.^^ details of income and expenditure for the four 

periods previously mentioned, namely, the first 
and second years after annexation, the present and the next ten years, 
and the future time dated from the expiry of this term. The particu- 
larsf of the military expenditure will also be shewn. The ordinary 
expenditure has been distributed into the chief departments of the 
State, J viz.. Civil, Military, Political, public works, and miscellaneous. 
The percentage of Civil expenditure on the revenue has been calculated 
for each Commissionership and hence it will be seen Avhich tracts 
of the country are the most lucrative to the Government. It will be 
remembered that several divisions, somewhat unproductive in respect 
of revenue, are by no means inexpensive in their management. In 
many parts even of the central wastes, an efficient Police establishment 
is of necessity kept up. 


Section 

SuPl’LEMEN'T.VIlY SECTION ON THE ClS iVNU Tr.INS-SuTLEJ StATES. 

418. The foregoing pages having, as intimated in Section I. Para- 
graph 1st, been devoted to the kingdom annexed in 18-19, no allusion 
has beeu made to the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States. But, as both these 
territories belong to the Board’s jurisdiotion, as much social and 
political interest is attached to one of them, and as in both, the admi- 
nistration is in an advanced state, it may be proper to oiler brielly a 
separate and supplementary account of them. 

Cis- Sutlej St.vtes. 

419, The Cis-Sutlej States comprise a tract of country which inter- 

venes between the Brili;>U north-west, or Jumna 

Gcofxraphical limits Prontier, ami the river Sutlej. The couiitrv cun- 

of Cia-SuUvj bl-vtviS. , , t ■ e 

not boast oi more tlian an average degree oi 


* See Apiivuilk B. t Sie Apitcmlix 1'.‘. 

+ tjce AppcmUic C. s .Vppeadix B. 
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fertility. In many places the soil is sanclJ^ The ancient capital is 
Sirhind. When the young Seikh nation formed itself into twelve 
misls or confederacies, one misl, st\'Ied the Phalkean, occupied the 

territories south of the Sutlej, and were called 

The original con- Malwa Seikhs, in contradistinction to the 
querors. 

Maujha Seikhs, who held the central country 
north of the Sutlej. Several of the.northern confederacies, however, 
crossed the Sutlej, and overran portions of the Sirhiud territory. 

4'20. These several Seikh misls, thus settled south of the Sutlej, 


Sub-division of the 
Seikh confederacies. 


were not bound together by any federal union. 
The interests of the northern and southern 
Seikhs were distinct from the commencement. 


Every misl became sub-divided. In each, certain families would com- 
bine, and send forth parties of horsemen to conquer tracts of country. 
In the villages thus subjugated, each family would take its share, 
accordiug to the number of horsemen it had furnished to the expedi- 
tion, and the portions, thus parcelled out, were called by the name of 
Sowars’ (horsemen’s) shares. Thus, at length, the Seikh possessions 
south of the Sutlej became a congeries of petty chiefships and seiguo- 
ries, with discordant political interests, united by no tie, except that 
of a vague theocratic natiouality. Among the twelve misls, however, 
the Phalkean preponderated, and at the head of the Phalkeans was the 

royal family of Puttiala. The sub-divisions were 
partition of j^\jout sixty thousand in number: in size, and 
importauce, they varied from the sovereignty of 
Puttiala, worth twenty-five lakhs a year, to the pettiest lordship or 
barony, consisting of the tenth or twentieth share in a single vil- 


lage. 

421, But the Seikh race must not be confounded with the iudige- 

Seikh chiefs distinct occupants of the land, a hardy population 

from the proprietors of composed chiefly of Jats, Goojurs and Dogurs ; 
the land. latter, a predatory set, dwelling near the 

Sutlej. The conquerors were a governing body, who had won by the 
sword, not lands, but revenues. The land-holders, while they paid 
taxes to the Seikh Chieftains, enjoyed their full right of proprietorship. 
In some few instances, indeed, the Seikhs did eject the proprietors, 
and seize upon the land. But such cases are only exceptions to the 
rule, which limited Seikh interests in an estate to its revenues, 
z 2 
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4'25i. When Ruiijeet Singh hatl succeeded in combining the scattered 

llunjeot Singh con north of the Sutlej, into a single federation 

quers some Stales and under himself as political head, he turned his 
t leatens others. attention towards the branches of misls south of 

the Sutlej. Several he conquered, and some others submitted to him 
as paramount 3 and the remainder would have been speedily disposed 
of, had not the British Government interposed at the entreaty of the 
chiefs. By the treaty of 1808, the ambition of Runjeet Singh was con- 
fined to the countries north of the Sutlej, with some few exceptions; 

r, . ■ aL L XI he was confirmed in the possession of those 
Certain States taken _ ^ _ 

under British iirotec- States, south of the river, which he had already 

acquired, and the remainder were taken under 

British protection. 

423. From this date, a political agent was stationed at Umballa. 

T, 1 The numerous chiefs were left in the eniovment 

Political manage- __ “ 

meut of the protected of sovereign rights; they were however restricted 

from contentious, and from preying on one an- 
other. But beyond this interposition, with regard to their mutual 
relations, no interference was, as a general rule, exercised. They were 
free to manage their internal affairs, in their own way. The natural 
consequence of the position, which the British Government had, at 

the request of the chiefs, assumed, was the render- 

teiSor^TSeat!''^ '“S service, if an emergency should 

arise; and the lapse or escheat of heirless fiefs to 
the paramount sovereign. The feudal contingents were not, till 
long afterwards, recorded, and were rarely called out. But, in the 
course of years, several chiefships lapsed and then the British 
Government acquired strips of territory around Loodianah, Feroze- 
poor, and Umballa; these lapsed estates were administered on the same 
principles as other non-regulation districts, the political agent being 
Commissioner, and his Assistants district Officers. 

424. When the Seikh army crossed the Sutlej in 1845, the posses- 

^ „ sions of the Lahore Maharaiah, south of the 

Deprivation of cer- 

tain chiefs after the river, were confiscated by the British Goveru- 
Sutlej Campaign. ment, and the protected chiefs having, as a body. 


* It is remarkable that although the Seikhs are a fine race, yet amongst the 
nobility the succession is constantly failing. 
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failed in their duty to their paramount, during the war, were at its 
close, with certain exceptions, deprived of their Fonjdaree, or civil 
powers. Their fiscal power however, that ‘is, their right to collect 
revenue, remained untouched. Prom this punishment, the States of 
Puttiala, Jheend and Nabha, and six others, were exempted. Por 
the same reasons, the States of Roopur, Ladwa and Aloowala were 

confiscated; one-fourth of Nabha was confiscated, 
fiscated 2 ,nd divided among those chiefs who behaved 

with fidelity. The British possessions, Cis-Sutlej, 
having now reached a considerable amount, and the deprivation of the 
chiefs having rendered the Government responsible for the direct con- 
trol in many States hitherto independent, a Commissioner, Colonel 

, „ . . Mackeson, with a proportionate staff of Assis- 

A Commissioner ap- 
pointed to administer tants, was appointed, and placed under the 

the British possessions. Agent Governor General, whose 

Head Quarters had since the Campaign been moved from Umballa to 
Lahore. A Sessions Judge, Mi’. Erskine, was also appointed. A sum- 
mary settlement was effected in the new British possessions, and within 
the same year a revenue survey, and a regular settlement were com- 
menced ; and, in all other points the system of administration was 
carried out, that has since been introduced into the Punjab. The 
foundation was laid for civil administration in the territories of the 
deprived chiefs. 

425. When, after the second treaty with the Lahore State, the 
Agent, Governor General, became Resident at Lahore, the Commis- 
sioners of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States were authorized to corres- 
pond directly with the Government, but in 1848 they were again made 
subordinate to the Resident as chief Commissioner. After the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab in- 1849, the Cis-Sutlej States 

Sutlej States after an- '«^ere placed on the same footing as the other 
nexation of the Pun- commissionerships, under the Board of Adminis- 

tration. The OflSces of Sessions judge and Com- 
missioner were united in the person of Mr. Edmonstone, who has 
retained charge ever since. The territory has been permanently divided 

into five districts, namely, Perozepoor, Loodianah, 
Umballa, Thaneysur and Simlah. The last named 
district consists of some hill dependencies, acquired by the British 
after the Nepalese war in 1814. Within its circle, lie about fifty of 


Pormation of districts. 
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the dependent chiefships, and the nine independent States, above 
descnbech as also several hill Rajahs and Ranas, all of whom have 
jurisdiction within their own estates. 

426. A preliminary question of jurisdiction demanded settlement 
in the Cis-Sutlej States. It will be remembered that in 1847 many 
of the chiefs had been deprived of their Foujdaree powers. This term 
was at that time used in its broadest sense, under native regime, as 
including all administrative powers, civil, criminal, and fiscal. But, 

if has been since interpreted in its narrower 

cHefSaUy^ettled!^^ Cis-Sutlej States" authorities, and 

construed to mean only criminal powers. Thus, 
for some years, the chiefs, amenable to British Courts in criminal mat- 
ters, even within their own estates, had in the very same place conti- 
nued to exercise civil jurisdiction. It was now thought necessary to 
give eflTect to what was the undoubted intention of the Government, 
W'hen the order of the deprivation was passed, and to declare that civil 
jurisdiction of all kinds had been transferred from the chiefs to the 
British authorities. 


427. The correspondence will have shown that, since annexation, 


Chief points to which 
deliberation has been 
du'ected. 


the complicated afl^airs of this territory have 
occupied a large share of the Board"s attention. 
Of the several questions, which, after anxious 


and protracted deliberation, have been submitted with definite propo- 
sals to Government, and have received final decision, the principal 
are the arbitrations between Puttiala and its dependent co-partners, 
the law of succession, the service commutation, the question of divided 


villages. Although all these matters have been fully discussed in the 
correspondence, yet it may be well to recapitulate the points which 


have been set at rest, by the orders of Government. 

428. The matter in dispute between Puttiala and its co-sharers 
■vvas briefly this. The powerful family of Puttiala 
PtUtklaShs^ct-pS^ shared equaUy, that is, half and half, certain 
ners. villages, one hundred and nineteen in number, 

with several other Seikh “families. The total revenue of an estate 
beta- theoretically half the assets, the co-partaers were entitled to 
half°of this proportion, that is, one-fourth of the whole assets, and 
hence were called ■' Cliaharnmees.” From the account already giien 
of Seibh tenures in the Cis-Sutlej States, it will be understood that 
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cacli party hud originally half the revenue and half the Civil jurisdic- 
tion, in these villages. Eotli parties being equal, neither owed fealty 
or service to the other, but both of them were, in respect of escheats^ 
and feudal allegiance, subordinate to the coniinon paramount. Uut, 

Conduct of Puttinla Puttiala, being the stronger 

towards the Chiduiru- of the two, began to cncroaeh. It reduced to 

submission the co-sharers in twenty-live of the 
hundred and nineteen villages. It permitted them indeed to collect 
half the revenue, but it forced them to yield to its jurisdiction, and 
to perform service. The remaining ninety. four refused to give iu their 
allegiance, but they were sorely harassed. Puttiala would constantly 
attempt coercion, not only to subvert the jurisdiction of the recusant 
co-partners, but also to secure their persons, and it finally succeeded 
in establishing jurisdiction in nearly all the villages. It would foment 
dissensions to strengthen its own power of interference, and by degrees 
it absorbed a portion of the co-partners’ revenues, and it threatened to 
absorb tbe wliolc. Having already lost tlvcir jurisdiction, beyond hope 
of recovery, they seemed likely to lose their revenues also. The land- 
holders and villagers, of course, sullercd proportionately from this 
double seiguory aud conllieting authority. 

429. When the matter came before the British authorities, the 

- body of co-partners appeared to be divided into 

i wo parties, one for, v i 1 1 

and ouc against Put- two parties ; one composed of the co-partners in 

twenty- live villages, who, inured to subjection, 
sided with Puttiala; the other composed of the co-partuers in ninety- 
four villages, who claimed protection, aud entire separation from their 
aggressive neighbours. At the Board’s recommendation, the Govern- 
ment was pleased to decide the question iu the following terms. 

430. The twenty-live villages, in which the Chaharuraees admitted 

Puttiala’s sovereignty, were to be transferred 

Principles on which foi.jnally to that State which would continue to 
the dispute was (leciueu. '' . . , n 

exercise full jurisdiction, allowing them to collect 

half the revenue. The families, which held the ninety-four villages, 

and which desired separation, were to eftect an equal partition of the 

estate with Puttiala (except in a few cases, where Puttiala had acquired 

more than half share). The partition would be carried out on a 

_ . . , , valuation of the estates, and with reference to 

Partition andtrana- c ■ . 

fer of villages to Put- convenience of boundary. Thus, tor instance, 

suppose a cluster of forty shared villages of equal 
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value, and the Puttiala territory lying to the north, then, the twenty 
northern villages would be transferred to Puttiala, and the remainder 
would go to the Chaharumee family. Care was taken that those 
villages, in which the Chaharumees might reside, should be included 
in the total share allotted to them. In the villages thus allotted to it, 
Puttiala was to collect all the revenue and exercise entire jurisdiction. 
In the villages allotted to them, the Chaharumees Avere to collect the 
entire revenue, and were to exchange the jurisdiction of Puttiala for 
that of the British Government. 

431. It Avill be remembered that the right of escheat in all the 

Bight of escheat in villages pertained to the British Government, as 
certain villages conced- Lord Paramount; but, in order that Puttiala 
ed to Puttiala. might be reconciled to the loss of jurisdiction, 

in forty-seven out of ninety-four villages, the right of escheat has been 
conceded to it, without appeal in the transferred estates. 

432. These orders are now being carried out with great benefit to 
the Chaharumees, and to the proprietors of the land, who are relieved 
from the pressure of a two-fold authority. 

433. The feudal service claimable from the chiefs had never been 
defined. In many cases it was nominal. No 
correct record of liabilities had been drawn up. 

When the scale of money commutation from the services of horsemen 
and footmen, which had obtained in the J ullundhur Doab, was intro- 
duced into the Cis-Sutlej States, it was found that the burden thus 
assessed fell very unequally. It Avas eventually determined that every 
chief should pay one-eighth of his revenue in cash, as tribute in lieu 
of service. 

434. The law of succession and inheritance was a matter which 
closely concerned the interests of the State, as it 
affected the right of escheat. The public records 

teemed with conflicting designs on this head. Sometimes, fiefs had been 
held to lapse on failure of direct heirs. Sometimes, the most distant 
collateral branches had been admitted to the succession. It has now 
been ruled that collateral branches, descended from a common ances- 
tor with the deceased chief, may succeed, provided that this ancestor 
Avas in possession at or since the period of 1808 (the date Avhen Brit- 
ish connexion commenced), that no widoAvs should succeed, and that 
no descendants in the female line should inherit. 


Service commutation. 


Law of succession. 
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435. To aid tlio civil authorities in the preservation of ovderj one 
Regiment of Seikh infantry ^Yas stationed at 
Police force. Loodiaua, and another at Umballa. One, the 

third Regiment, was recently moved to Hoshiarpoor to relieve the first 
Regiment ordeiicd to Iluzara, and both the third and fourth, having 
volunteered for Curmah, are now under orders for the seat of war. 


Much of the credit of tlie soldierly feeling, that has dictated tlie volun- 
teering of these Regiments, is due to their Couiraandauts, Major 
Armstrong and Captain Repton. 

436. The principles of administration, civil, criminal, and police, 

. . do not dificr from those already described in 

Civil administration. 

rcterencc to the Punjab Proper. Ihc revenue 
survey for an entire territory has been completed. The regular settle- 
ment has been coudueted in a very elaborate method in the districts 


Regular settlement. 


of Umballa and Thaneysur, and is now drawing 
to a close. It is somewhat advanced in Loodiaua, 


and has been commenced at Ferozepoor. The operations have been 
of course delayed by the numerous political complications, incident to 
the territory. That portiou of the work which has been completed 
has been well done. Besides those estates, which are borne on the 


rent-rolls, all those in which the Government has any share or interest 
have been brought under settlement. With regard to the families of 
the chiefs, the shares owned by the various members have been record- 
ed, and a regular settlement is being made with the proprietors. 

437. It is believed that the mass of the people are contented and 

prosperous: but, elements of disturbance exist 

Condihonoftliechicfs. ^ ^ i • 

among the duels, large and small, their relatives 

and retainers. In no part of the territory under the Board are healing 

measures, as regards the influential classes, more required, than south 

of the Sutlej, as nowhere have they been deprived of so much power. 

In the Punjab, the most powerful sirdars were at the mercy of the 

ruler, or favourite of the day; but in the Cis-Sutlej States, as long 

as the chiefs were loyal to Government, and managed their own affairs 

so as not to excite attention towards gross oppression, they were left 

in full and unrestricted management of their own 

subjects. All power having now been taken from 

them, even for the collection of their revenue, 

they must resort to legal remedies. Such revulsion was to have been 

2 A 
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Trans-Sutlej States. 


Physical features. 


expectedj and it is hoped that, gradually, the chiefs and theii- followers 
will each find their proper places. Present incumbents of the former 
class have been exempted, in their own persons, from the processes of 
our Courts ; and the Board trust that their successors will gradually 

adapt themselves to the new ordar of things,. To 
n^ess^y.™^^^^*^^ compose these unquiet and ruffled spirits, and 

manage these delicate complications, a firm, but 
conciliatory, management is required ; and, for the attainment of this 
end, the Board are disposed to rely on the judgment and energy of the 
Commissioner, Mr. Edmonstone. 

Teans-Sutlej States. 

438. The Trans-Sutlej States were ceded to the British in 1846. 
They consist of the Julluudur Doab, situated be- 
tween the Beas and the Sutlej, .and the hill terri- 
tory, lying between the Ravee and the Beas. The extreme north-west 

boundary adjoins the Jummoo territory; the 
northern includes the snowy range of the Hima- 
layas, and touches the limits of Ladak and Tibet. The northeru capi- 
tal is Kangra, celebrated for a fortres.s, which, during the period of 
Mahomedan ascendancy, was an important point in all political com- 
binations. At the close of the Sutlej Campaign, the Governor of this 
stronghold, which had so long been deemed impregnable by all native 
powers, refused to surrender it. A foi’ce was assembled, but before 
the batteries were op.ened, the garrison capitulated. In this Alpine 
region are included the protected principalities of Mundi, Sookeit and 
Chumba, 

439. In respect of physical features, this hjll tract is the finest 

district in the Punjab ; it is a succession of hills 

Alpine region of Kau- valleys, marn'’ of which are overlooked by 

gra. 

the snowy i*ange. Among these valleys, the most 
fertile is that of Kangra, on the northern side of whieh the Sanatarium 
of Dhurmsala is placed. It is profusely irrigated from the hill torrents, 
conducted by the husbandmen into countless channels. Its fertility 
is almost unrivalled, Three harvests are produced in the year. The 
rice is the finest in Upper India. To the north-east, stretches the 
mountainous table-laud of Mundi, with a European climate. Beyond 
that, again, are the petty chiefships Avhich adjoin the Simla hills. 
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Hill tribes. 


Eajpoots. 


Ill many parts of this ro<;ion, tlierc arc ningnificcnt forests of timber 
trees; fruit trees, :uul hedgerows arc every where ubuiuhiut. 

410. The people arc entirely different from the wild, fierec inhabi- 
tants of the Trans-lndus Frontier. The bulk of 
the population are llajpoots of pure and ancient 
lineage. They arc simple, truthful, and well disposed. In skill and 

industry, they do not eciual the people of the 
plains, but their cultivation, always good, and 
sometimes lu-xuriant, shows them to be by no means indifferent hus- 
bandmen. Among their hereditary kings, the best and greatest was 
Suusar Chund of Kutoch. At one time, this chieftain seemed able to 
consolidate the powers and independence of the hill llajpoots. But 
his dynasty at last sunk beneath the successive assaults of the Goor- 
khus and the Seikhs; and these ancient principalities became incorpo- 
rated in the dominions of ilunject Singh. Most of the old families 
still survive. During the rebellion of 1818, several of these chiefs 
raised a partial insurrection in the ceded territory, which was, however, 
speedily quelled. 

441. The Doab of the Beas and Sutlej is, at its centre, traversed 
by a low range of hills, which extend from one 
JuJluudur'ijoab ^ river to the other. Below this range, down to 

the confluence of the rivers, there e.xtcnds a 
champaign of unvarying fertility, considered by the Seikhs to be the 

fairest portion of the Punjab plains. Particular 
localities may be found in other Doabs, which 
excel any portion of the Jullundur j but in no other Doab is the fertility 
so regular, and so unbroken, as in this. It was e.xplaiued, in the 
opening section, that the cultivation of the Punjab chiefly centered in 
a strip of country running parallel with the base of the hills, and 
about fifty to eighty miles broad ; now it so happens that the whole of 
the Jullundur Doab falls. within this limit. Hence, its fertility may 
be accounted for. The meeting of the tw'o rivers at Hurreekee is not 
seventy miles from the front range of hills. There is no waste brush- 
wood or forest whatever. E.xcept in one corner*, near the hills, there 
is no canal; perhaps, none is. required. The irrigation depends on 
Persian wheels.. But many tracts are kept so perpetually moist th*at 
irrigation can be dispensed with altogether. 

2 A 2 


Its fertility. 
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442. Tlie plaift is interspersed with towns, cities, and larj^e villages. 

Chief cities capitals are Hoshiarpoor and Jullun- 

dur j on the banks of the Sutlej, opposite Loo- 
diana, is the fortress of Philour, for many years considered the key of 
the Punjab. It is now used as a magazine for ordnance and stores. 
Along the Peas, towards its junction with the Sutlej, lies the inde- 
pendent territory of Ivapoorthulla. The reigning family are the de- 
,, , scendauts of Futteh Singh Alloowalla, the ancient 

Alloowalla territory. /. i . « -r^ . , 

contederate of Eunjeet Singh, and the head of one 

of the oldest Seikh misls. Eunjeet Singh abstained from annexing the 
entire fiefdom of his old ally. After the Sutlej war, the chief was, on 
political grounds, deprived of his Cis-Sutlej territory, but he was con- 
firmed in his Jullnndur possessions, and there he remains, an historic 
representative of the original Seikh Khalsa. 

443. The condition of the Jullundur Boab, under Eunjeet Singh, 

did not differ from that of the other Boabs. For 
years, it ^yas well and equitably governed by 
Behsa Singh, and his son Lehna Singh, and Misr 
Eoop Ball. For the last few years preceding our rule, it had been 
severely taxed by Sheikh Emamood-deen, who afterwards rendered him- 
self notorious in the Kashmere I’ebellion. 

444. The bulk of the agriculturists are Jats; the village communi- 

ties are large, and thriving. The revised census 
Population. shewn the population to be of great density, 

.420 souls to the square mile. 

445. From the commencement of British connection with this 

territory, it was formed into one Commissionei’- 
Bistnets. divided into three districts, viz., Kangra, 

Hoshiarpoor, Jullundur. The Civil administration generally does not 
differ from that which obtains in the Punjab. 

446. For the preservation of order, there are two Eegiments of 

local infantry ; one stationed at Bhurmsala, the 
Police Eegiments. Hoshiarpoor. The latter, as has already 

been observed, is under orders for Burmah. Also, one corps of the 
irregular eavalry, which is borne on the military rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil authorities, and is relieved every three 

years. 
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•147. The civil buildings have been constructed under the direc- 
tions of the Civil Engineer. Eut^ in respect of 
puWic roads and bridges, his charge does not extend to 

this Doab. The road-making department has 
been entrusted to the local committees, who have, on the whole, per- 
formed their duties to the Board’s satisfaction, and opened up lines 
of communication in all directions. 

-148. The revenue survey and the regular settlement have been 

T, , , , completed for the whole territory. The settle- 

liegular scltlemeut. . , ... , , 

ment in the plains has been conducted by the 

settlement Ollicers, on the same method as that of the North-Western 
Provinces, the system being found well suited to the complicated 
tenures and elaborate constitutions which prevail among the villages. 
But, in the hills, Mr. G. Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner, judi- 
ciously adapted the system of settlement to the condition of the people. 
A rough field measurement was clfccted through the agency of the 
villagers. The taxation was lightly assessed. The records were simpli- 
fied, to accord with the primitive customs of the agriculturists. 

449. On the whole, the Trans-Sutlej States are the most prosper- 
ous, the most easily managed, and the most pro- 
Gencral condllion of fitable of the territories under the Board. They 
have been the longest under British rule, and 
our system, having been thoroughly established, works well. With 
regard to general administration and the condition of the people at 
large, the Board believe that this territory Avould not sufter by a com- 
parison with the most favored districts of the North-Western Pro- 


vinces. This chapter may be appropriately concluded with a few remarks 
on the finances of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, 

450. The figures* given below will shew, at a glance, the receipts 


Pinances of the Cis 
and Trans-Sutlej States. 


and disbursements of the first two years. The 
income and expenditure for future years will not 
differ materially from the items exhibited for 


the years 1850-51, except that, for this latter year, there have been 


temporary and apparent augmentations of expenditure (from the clear- 
ing off of old accounts and the remodelling of establishments), which 


will not appear in future years. In the extraordinary expenditure, the 


* See Appendix P, 
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4-1.3, The plain is interspersed with towns, cities, and large villages. 

Chief cities. capitals are Hoshiarpoor and Jullun- 

dur j on the banks of the Sutlej, opposite Loo- 
diana, is the fortress of Philour, for many years considered the key of 
the Punjab. It is now used as a magazine for ordnance and stores. 
Along the Peas, towards its junction with the Sutlej, lies the inde- 
pendent territory of K.apoorthulla. The reigning family are the de- 
,, . scendants of Futteh Singh Alloowalla, the ancient 

Alloowalla territory. ^ i , 

eontederate ot Runjeet Singh, and the head of one 

of the oldest Seikh niisls. Runjeet Singh abstained from annexing the 
entire fiefdom of his old ally. After the Sutlej war, the chief was, on 
political grounds, deprived of his Cis-Sutlej territoiy, but he was con- 
firmed in his Jullnudur possessions, and there he remains, an historic 
representative of the original Seikh Khalsa. 

443. The condition of the Jullundur Poab, under Runjeet Singh, 

did not differ from that of the other Doabs. For 

Govcpors appointed yg^vs, it was well and equitably governed by 
by the Seilchs. 

Dehsa Singh, and his son Lehna Singh, and Misr 
Roop Lall. For the last few years preceding our rule, it had been 
severely taxed by Sheikh Emamood-deen, who afterwards rendered him- 
self notorious in the Kashmere rebellion. 

444. The bulk of the agriculturists are Jats; the village communi- 

ties are large, and thriving. The revised census 
Population. shewn the population to be of great density, 

.4-20 souls to the square mile. 

445. From the commencement of British connection with this 

territory, it was formed into one Commissioner- 
Disti’icts. divided into three districts, viz., Kangra, 

Hoshiarpoor, Jullundur. The Civil administration generally does not 
differ from that which obtains in the Punjab. 

446. For the preservation of order, there are two Regiments of 

local infantry; one stationed at Dhurmsala, the 
Police Regiments. Hoshiarpoor. The latter, as has already- 

been observed, is under orders for Burmah. Also, one corps of the 
irregular cavalry, which is borne on the military rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil authorities, and is relieved every three 

years. 
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447. The civil buildings have been constructed under the direc- 

tions of the Civil Engineer. But, in respect of 
pubUc roads and bi’idges, his charge does not extend to 

this Doab. The road-making department has 
been entrusted to the local committees, who have, on the whole, per- 
formed their duties to the Board’s satisfaction, and opened up lines 
of communication in all directions. 

448. The revenue survey and the regular settlement have been 

^ , completed for the whole territory. The settle- 

Eegalar settlement. . , , . i 

ment in the plains has been conducted by the 

settlement Officers, on the same method as that of the North-Western 
Provinces, the system being found well suited to the complicated 
tenures and elaborate constitutions which prevail among the villages. 
But, in the hills, Mr. G. Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner, judi- 
ciously adapted the system of settlement to the condition of the people. 
A rough field measurement was eff'ected through the agency of the 
villagers. The taxation was lightly assessed. The records were simpli- 
fied, to accord with the primitive customs of the agriculturists. 

449. On the whole, the Trans-Sutlej States are the most prosper- 

ous, the most easily managed, and the most pro- 
fitable of the territories under the Board. They 
have been the longest under British rule, and 
our system, having been thoroughly established, works well. With 
regard to general administration and the condition of the people at 
large, the Board believe that this territory would not suffer by a com- 
parison with the most favored districts of the North-Western Pro- 


vinces. This chapter may be appropriately concluded with a few remarks 
on the finances of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States. 

450. The figures* given below will shew, at a glance, the receipts 
and disbursements of the first two years. The 
aJwMej StaS expenditure for future years will not 

differ materially from the items exhibited for 
the years 1850-51, except that, for this latter year, there have been 
temporary and apparent augmentations of expenditure (from the clear- 
ing off of old accounts and the remodelling of establishments), which 
will not appear in future years. In the extraordinary expenditure, the 


* See Appendix S'. 
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442. The plain is interspersed with towns, cities, and larjv-e villages. 

Chief cities capitals are Hoshiarpoor and Jullun- 

dur j on the banks of the Sutlej, opposite Loo- 
diana, is the fortress of Philour, for many years considered the key of 
the Punjab. It is now used as a magazine for ordnance and stores. 
Along the Boas, towards its junction with the Sutlej, lies the inde- 
pendent territory of Kapoorthulla. The reigning family are the de- 
„ . scendants of Putteh Singh Alloowalla, the ancient 

Alloowalla terntoxy. ..o.- i 

confederate of Runjeet Singh, and the head of one 

of the oldest Seikh misls. Runjeet Singh abstained from annexing the 
entire fiefdom of his old ally. After the Sutlej war, the chief was, on 
political grounds, deprived of his Cis-Sutlej territory, but he was con- 
firmed in his Jullnudur possessions, and there he remains, an historic 
representative of the original Seikh Khalsa. 

443. The condition of the Jullnudur Doab, under Runjeet Singh, 

did not differ from that of the other Doabs. For 

Governors appointed yejivs jt was well and equitably governed by 
by the Seikbs. j > _ , . 

Dehsa Singh, and his son Lehna Singh, and Misr 

Roop Lall. For the last few years preceding our rule, it had been 
severely taxed by Sheikh Eraamood-deen, who afterwards rendered him- 
self notorious in the Kashmere rebellion. 

444. The bulk of the agriculturists are Jats; the village communi- 

ties are large, and thriving. The revised census 
Population. shewn the population to be of great density, 

.420 souls to the square mile. 

445. From the commencement of British connection with this 

territory, it was formed into one Comraissioner- 
Distiacts. divided into three districts, viz., Kangra, 

Hoshiarpoor, Jullundur. The Civil administration generally does not 
differ from that which obtains in the Punjab. 

446. - For the preservation of order, there are two Regiments of 

local infantry ; one stationed at Dhurmsala, the 
Police Regiments. Hoshiarpoor. The latter, as has already 

been observed, is under orders for Burmah. Also, one corps of the 
irre-ular cavalry, which is borne on the military rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil authorities, and is relieved every three 

years. 
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-147. The civil buildings have been constructed under the direc- 
tions of tlic Civil Engineer. But, in respect of 
pubiiolvorks!"'^'* bridges, his charge does not extend to 

this Boab. The road-making department has 
been entrusted to the local committees, who have, on the whole, per- 
formed their duties to the Board's satisfaction, and opened up lines 
of communication in all directions. 

-118. The revenue survey and the regular settlement have been 

Ty , , completed for the whole territory. The settlc- 

Jtegular scttleiueut. . , , . , , , 

ment lu the plains has been conducted by the 

settlement Otliecrs, on the same method as that of the North-Western 
Provinces, the system being found w’cll suited to the complicated 
tenures and elaborate constitutions which prevail among the villages. 
But, in the hills, Mr. G. Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner, judi- 
ciously adapted the system of settlement to the condition of the people. 
A rough field measuremeut was cllccted through the agency of the 
villagers. The taxation was lightly assessed. The records were simpli- 
fied, to accord with the primitive customs of the agriculturists. 

4-19. On the whole, the Trans-Sutlej States arc the most prosper- 
ous, the most easily managed, and the most pro- 
fitablc of the territories under the Board. They 
have been the longest under British rule, and 
our system, having been thoroughly established, works well. With 
regard to general administration and the condition of the people at 
large, the Board believe that this territory would not suffer by a com- 
parison with the most favored districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. This chapter maybe appropriately concluded with a few remarks 
on the finances of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States. 

450. The figures^*- given below will shew, at a glance, the receipts 
and disbursements of the first two years. The 
andTSuflej StaS expenditure for future years will not 

differ materially from the items exhibited for 
the years 1850-51, except that, for this latter year, there have been 
temporary and apparent augmentations of expenditure (from the clear- 
ing off of old accounts and the remodelling of establishments), which 
will not appear in future years. In the extraordinary expenditure, the 


* See Appendix F. 
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Alloowalla territory. 


443. The plain is interspersed with towns, cities, and large villages. 

Chief cities. capitals are Hoshiarpoor and Jullun- 

dur j on the banks of the Sutlej, opposite Loo- 
diana, is the fortress of Philour, for many years considered the key of 
the Punjab. It is now used as a magazine for ordnance and stores. 
Along the Boas, towards its junction with the Sutlej, lies the inde- 
pendent territory of Kapoorthulla. The reigning family are the de- 
scendants of Futteh Singh Alloowalla, the ancient 
confederate of Runjeet Singh, and the head of one 
of the oldest Seikh misls. Runjeet Singh abstained from annexing the 
entire fietdom of his old ally. After the Sutlej war, the chief was, on 
political grounds, deprived of his Cis-Sutlej territory, but he was con- 
hrined in his Jullundur possessions, and there he remains, an historic 
representative of the original Seikh Khalsa. 

443. The condition of the Jullundur Boab, under Runjeet Singh, 

did not differ from that of the other Doabs. For 
years, it was well and equitably governed by 
Behsa Singh, and his son Lehna Singh, and Misr 
Roop Lall. For the last few years preceding our rule, it had been 
severely taxed by Slieikh Eraamood-deen, who afterwards rendered him- 
self notorious in the Kashmere rebellion. 

444. The bulk of the agriculturists are Jats ; the village communi- 

ties are large, and thriving. The revised census 
Population. shewn the population to be of great density, 

.430 souls to the square mile. 

445. From the commencement of British connection with this 
territory, it was formed into one Commissioner- 
ship, and divided into three districts, viz., Kangra, 

Hoshiarpoor, Jullundur. The Civil administration generally does not 
differ from that which obtains in the Punjab. 

446. For the preservation of order, there are two Regiments of 

local infantry ; one stationed at Dhurmsala, the 
Police Regiments. Q^ijer at Hoshiarpoor. The latter, as has already 

been observed, is under orders for Burmah. Also, one corps of the 
irregular cavalry, which is borne on the military rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil authorities, and is relieved every three 

years. 


Districts. 
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Assistant 

siouers. 


Commia- 


Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners, 


Assistant Commissiohers. H. Brereton, Esq., J. Weclclerburne, Esq,, 
Ciipt. P. E. Voyle, C. B. Denison, Esq., Lieut, 
P, B, Pollock, Lord W. Hay, D. Simson Esq., 
P. Thompson, Esq , W. A. Forbes, Esq., B. Sim- 
son, Esq., Lieut. H. H. Coxe, Lieut. W. S. Hudson, Lieut. B. Young, 
P. D. Forsyth, Esq., Lieut. G. Pearse, E. A. Prinsep, Esq., J. H. 
Morris, Esq., Lieut. A. L. Busk, Lieut. J. E. Cracroft, J. S. Campbell, 
Esq., Lieut. J. McCarty, Lieut, B. T. Beid. 

Eaira Assisia7its. J. Taylor, Esq., B. W. Thomas, Esq., W, Blythe, 
Esq., J. H. Penn, Esq., J. Christie, Esq., T. C. 
Vaughan, Esq., O. Wood, Esq., B. Berkeley, 
Esq., W. C. Wood, Esq. 

Native Extra Assistants. Bunsee Lai, Budrool Islam, Kooshwuqt 
Rae, Sirdar Jodb Sing, Shahzuda Jumboor, Hadee Hoosain, Mithuu. 
Lai, Jowala Pershaud, Kulubabid, Gopal Sehai, Kaim Allie. 

Coimnandant of Police. Alajor N. Chamberlain. 
Captains of Police. Captains Edgell and Young- 
husband. 

Custo7ns Officers. Messrs. H. Wright, D. McAr- 
'thy, W. H. Wright. 

453. The report is now concluded. The Board have endeavoured 
to set forth the administration of the Punjab, since anne.xation, in all 
its branches, with as much succinctness as might be compatible with 
precision and perspicuity. It has been explained how internal peace 

^ , has been preserved, and the Frontier guarded, — 

Concluaion. . a ■> 

hoAV the various Establishments of the State have 

been organised, how violent crime has been repressed, the penal law 
executed, and prison discipline enforced, — how civil justice has been 
administered, — how the taxation has been fixed, and the Revenue col- 
lected, — how commerce has been set free, agriculture fostered, and the 
national resources developed, — how plans for future improvement have 
been projected, — and, lastly, how the finances have been managed. 
The Most Noble the Governor General, who has seen the country and 
personalljr inspected the E.xecutive system, will judge whether this 
administi'atiou has fulfilled the wishes of the Government ; whether the 
country is richer; whether the people are happier and better. A 
great revolution cannot happen, without injuring some classes. W’ ■ 
a State falls, its nobility and its supporters must to som- 


Commandant and 
Captains of Police. 


Customs Officers. 
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only important item is that incurred on account of the settlement and 
Future surplus of survey. Both tliese operations being nearly closed, 

tlurty-uiae lakhs per this item may be struck out in the course of a 
aunuiu. 

year or so. 1 he future expenditure may be expect- 
ed to average twenty-eight lakhs, which, deducted from an income of 
sixty, seven lakhs, will leave an annual surplus of thirty-nine lakhs, 

^ , exclusive of the amount which will, in the course 

ISuO-ol, an aggregate 0^ years, accrue from lapses and resumptions. 

surplus of S20,000£ {[jg fjguves will shew that, during the two 

sterling. ° ’ ° 

year’s of 1849-50 and 1850-51, the States have 

yielded an aggregate surplus of eighty-two lakhs. 


Section m. 


Conclusion. 

451. It is an agreeable part of the Board^s duty to close this ac- 
count of the administration by publicly stating 

Commendation of Of- supported by 

fleers m Civil employ. _ . ^ ft' j 

their subordinates generally. Where so many 

have deserved well, it would be difficult on the present occasion, with- 
out entering into invidious details, to particularize individual merit. 
But the Board feel bound to specially record their grateful sense of the 
services rendered by the following Officers in Civil employ : — 

Commissioners. Messrs. D. P. MacLeod, E. 
Commissioneis. Thornton, G. Edmonstone, G. Barnes, Lieut.- 

Colonel P. Mackeson, C. B. 

Deputy Commissioners. Major S. A. Abbott, Major J. Abbott, 
C. VanCortlandt, Esq., Major G. H. MacGregor, 
Deputy Commission- (j. ^^Y. Hamilton, Major P. C. Marsden, 

Major G. E. Taylor, Major E. Lake, Major J. 


era. 


Nicholson, Major H. B. Edwai'des, Major P. Goldney, Capt. W. Lai kins, 
Lieut. J. E. Becher, C. B. Saunders, Esq., W. Pord, Esq. Lieut. 
H. E. James, H. P. Pane, Esq., Capt. O. J. McL. Parrington, J. E. L. 
Brandreth, Esq., L. Bowring, Esq. B. Sapte, Esq., E, C. Bayley, Esq., 
Capt. J. Coke. 

Settlement Officers. Messrs. E. H. Davies, P. S. 
• Settlement Officers. Temple. 
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• * • .D TT "Rrei’eton Esq., J. Wedclerburnej Esq-j . 

Assistant C»»”— ;• E "^le, C. B. Denison, Esq., Lieut. 

Assistant Oommis- E. E. Pollock, Lord W. Hiiy, D. Simson Esq., 

oners. E Thompson, Esq, W. A. Eorbes, Esq., 

Uen. ^ "■ 

Esq., Lieut. J- jjsq.; B,%r. Thomas, Esq.,W. Blythe, 

EMraAss,stants. LT.y^^ ^ j, Christie, Esq. T C. 

Extra Assistant Com- Yaugban, Esq., O. Wood, Esq., E- ei ce y, 
missioners. .p, q Wood, Esq. 

. w B^see Lai, Bndrool Islam, ICooshwuqt 

Native Extra Assistant . Hadee Hoosain, Mithun 

Rae, Sirdar Jodh Sing, Shahaada J““ Allie. 

Lai, Jetvala Pershaud, ICulnba i , ' Major N. Chamberlain. 

Commandant of police. i Vnnnp- 

Commandant and Cavtams of Police. Captains Edgell and Young- 

Captains of PoUco. Eusbaud. „ . ,, .p, lacAi- 

Custmas Officers. Messrs. II. Wright, . 
easterns Officers. , y,, H. YWight.^^^ 

453. The report IS “ p .,,b since anne.sation, in all 

to set forth the administration o mio-ht be compatible with 

its branches, with as how internal peace 

p , . t ahlhments of the State have 

Conclusion. rte ^ fte penal law 

been organised, how violent ciime ^ __how civil justice has been 
executed, and prison discipline en gxed, and the Revenue col- 

administered, — how the taxation ^ ^ ^ agriculture fostered, and the 

lected, — how commerce has been se future improvement have 

national resources developed, how p been managed, 

been projected, — and, lastly, how country and 

The Aiost Noble the Governor Genei , _ ^yhether this 

personally inspected the Executive y (jovernment; whethei the 

administration has fulfilled the wis happier and better. A 

country k richer ; whether the peep ^ M'heu 

great revolution cannot happen, w must to some extent suft’ 

a State falls, its nobility and its >>upp 
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with it : a dominant sect and party, ever moved by Political ambition 
and religious enthusiasm, cannot return to the ordinary level of Society, 
and the common occupations of life, without feeling some discontent 
and some enmity against their powerful but humane conquerers. But 
it is probable that the mass of the people will advance in material 
prosperity and in moral elevation, under the influence of British rule. 
The Board are not unmindful that, in conducting the administration, 
they have had before them the Indian experience of many successive 
Governments, and especially the excellent example displayed in the 
North-western Provinces. They are not insensible of short-comings, 
but they will yet venture to say that this retrospect of the past, does 
inspire them with a hope for the future. 

(Signed) Henry M. Lawrence, President. 

„ John Lawrence, Senior Member. 

„ Eobert Montgomery, Junior Member. 

Lahore i August 1852. 
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APPENDIX B. — Section X. — See para. 403 . 
Estimated Revenue and Expenditure in the Punjab. 



1849-50 
1st Year. 


1850-51 
2nd Year. 


Present Year and 
next 10 Years. 


REVENUE. 

ORDIilARY. 

1 Land-Tax, 

2 Excise and Stamps, 

3 Tribute, 

4 Post Office, ...... 

5 Miscellaneous, .... 


Total 1,23,33,016 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

1 Land-Tax, arrears of Dur- 
bar, 2,05,431 0 

5 Miscellaneous 7,59,158 0 

Total,.... 9,64,589 

Local Funds,.. 1,83,757 

Grand Total,.. .. 1,34,81,362 
EXPENDITURE, 

ORDINARY. 

1 General Department, .. 0 

2 Judicial ditto, ........ 13,35,530 

3 Revenue ditto, 8,87,666 

4 Excise and Stamps, .... 77,547 

6 Pensions, 3,69,369 

12 Post Office 25,322 

13 Miscellaneous, 5,06,312 

15 Military, 24,87,119 

Total 56,88,865 


1,32,05,301 



1,16,00,000 

0 

24,00,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,00,000 

0 

3,00,000 

0 



17,50,812 


2,35,238 


1,51,91,351 


2,00,000 


1,34,00,000 


2,00,000 


1,48,00,000 


EXTRAORDINARY. 

5 Settlement Offices and 
Surveys, 

7 Public Buildings, 

8 Civil Engineer, 

9 Ferries, 

10 Tosha Kbanab, 

11 Old Durbar Account, .. 



Total,.... 25,49,404 

14 Local Funds, 42,868 

Grand Total,.. .. 82,81,137 

Surplus or Remainder,.. 


42,868 



0 1,47.600 

0 1,94.232 

0 3,38,283 

0 | 

2,110 

4,46,442 


11,28,667 


1,23,910 


87,27,643 


14,47,600 


2,00,000 


1,11,47,217 


4,00,000 


2,00,000 


97,99,617 








































APPENDIX C. — Section X. — Sec para, 417 . 

Table of Relative Receipts and Expenditure in the Punjab, for the present and future years. 
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APPENDIX D. — Section X. See para. 417. 

Table of the Relative Recevpts and Expenditure in the Punjab for the official Year 1850-51. 
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APPENDIX P.— Section XI.— See para. 450. 

Estimated Revenue and Expenditure in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States. 



1849-50 
1st Year. 


EEYENTJE. 


OBDINAET. 


Land-Tax, 

Excise and Stamps, 

Ti'ibute, 

Post Office, 

Miscellaneous,... 

Local Punds, 


Total, 69,00,483 


EXPENDITDIIE. 

OEDINAET. 

G-eneral Department, 0 0 0 

Judicial Department, 5,02,327 0 o 

Eevenue Department, 3,89,888 0 0 

Excise and Stamps, 1,75,596 0 0 

Pensions, 2,44,802 0 0 

Post Office, 1,52,106 0 0 

Miscellaneous, 23,419 0 0 

Military (2nd year rateably,) 0 0 0| 


1850-61 
2ad Year. 



54,28,298 

3,52,616 

4,78,847 

1,76,534 

1,01,912 

1,82,404 


67,19,511 


4,10.386 


3.35,183 

6,94,290 


EXTEAOEDINAET. 

Settlement Officer and Surveys, 2,69,496 0 0 

Public Buil^gs, 46,227 0 0 

Civil Engineer, 0 0 0 

Perries, ® 9 9 

Tosbakbana, 2,999 0 0 

Old Durbar Account, 1,147 0 0 

Local Punds, 1,13,492 0 0 


Total,. 



0 35,46,399 0 0 













